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T was my intention to have dedicated 
Jas; this edition of Spenfer’s Works to 
VS the late Lord Chancellor Campbell ; 

=) but fudden death defeated what was 

my long-entertained purpofe, and what, I may 
now ftate, had been his Lordfhip’s kindly expreffed 
defire: in no other refpect had I ever indulged 
any expectation ; for, although honoured with his 
Lordfhip’s acquaintance for more than fifty years, 


I never received, nor afked any favour at his hands, 
beyond the continuance of our early, and then 
more equal, friendfhip.* It is well known, from 


* In the courfe of converfation, not a few years ago, his Lord- 
fhip more than hinted that it might be poffible to procure for 
me an appointment connected with the County Courts; but 
I at once put a negative upon the matter, on the ground that I 
had long ceafed to attend in my place as a barrifter, and that 
during the interval the practice of the law in many important 
particulars had been altered and improved. As far back as 
1832, for different though {till profeffional reafons, I had 
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feveral paflages in Lord Campbell’s writings, that 
one of his moft earneft afpirations was that his 
name fhould be conneéted with polite letters, as 
well as with abftrufe law ; and when he became 
aware that I had fomewhat advanced in the 
prefent undertaking, he, with much delicacy, inti- 
mated a with, if the work had no other deftina- 
tion, that it fhould be infcribed to him. Huis 
Lordfhip’s formal permiffion, however, bears date 
only a comparatively {hort time before his deceatfe. 

In the five volumes now in the hands of the 
reader, I may be permitted to fay, that attention has 
been moft of all, and very anxioutly, directed to 
the purity and accuracy of Spenfer’s text. I fhall 
prefently, and with great brevity, fhow in what 
degree this firft duty of an editor has hitherto 
been neglected or difcharged. With a view to 
attainable fidelity I have not omitted to confult, 


declined the office of ftipendiary magiftrate; and in 1848 or 
1849 I requefted Lord Campbell not to interpofe in my behalf 
with a view to fuch duties. I was then Secretary to the 
Commiffion on the Britifh Mufeum, and had finally, and I fear 
unwifely, devoted myfelf to literature. I only mention thefe 
particulars to fhow that while his Lordfhip, for feveral of his 
“Lives of the Chancellors,” was drawing upon my fmall re- 
fources, he was not unmindful of a more than due return. I 
am aware that in other inftances he was fuppofed to have been 
negligent of the claims of individuals from whom he had derived, 
perhaps over-eftimated, information and affiftance. I may be 
allowed to add that Lord Campbell made me the medium through 
which his biographical labours originally reached the public. 
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and indeed to collate, every old impreffion from 
the year 1579, when “ The Shepherds Calendar ” 
was firft publifhed, to the year 1679, when the 
laft of the early impreffions of Spenfer’s Poems 
made its appearance. For the original language of 
the poet, I was, of courfe, mainly indebted to the 
two iffues of “ The Fairy Queen ;” the firft three 
books in 1590, and the whole fix books in 1596: 
to thefe authorities I have endeavoured to make 
my reprint minutely conform. 

How faulty the late Rev. H. J. Todd was in this 
particular may be illuftrated by a few proofs out 
of many. His edition of “The Works of Ed- 
mund Spenfer” appeared in 1805, and has long 
been out of print: his text has fince been almoft 
univerfally followed; the only exception, I believe, 
being an impreffion, in five vols. 12mo. publifhed 
at Bofton, U. S. in 1855, under the care of Pro- 
feflor F. J. Child of Harvard College, Maffa- 
chufetts. This able and well-inftructed editor alfo 
made Todd’s text the groundwork of his own, 
but with various judicious corrections derived from 
early fources. For inftance, Todd fo mifprinted a 
line in Book 1v. Canto vii. St. 47, (vol. 111. p. 209), 
as directly to contradict the meaning of the poet : 
he gave the paflage, — 


‘“* Ne ought mote make him change his wonted tenor, 
Ne ought mote cea/e to mitigate his paine ;” 
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when the laft line ought to run— 


“¢ Ne ought mote eafe or mitigate his paine.”’ 


Todd’s corruption is not warranted by any of the 
old copies, not even by the folio 1611, by which 
in fome other places he was mifled. Here Pro- 
fefflor Child avoided the blunder, probably by 
reference to the edition in 4to. 1596, to which he 
feems to have reforted. Such, however, was not 
the cafe with a fmall, but ftill an important, mif- 
take in Canto ix. St. 23, of the fame Book (vol. 
iii. p. 241), which miftake Todd twice repeated 
elfewhere, and it has been adopted by all fubfe- 
quent editors. The poet, in a fimile, reprefents 
Rolus as difplaying his wrath againft Neptune for 
depriving him of his miftrefs :— | 

“© As when Dan /Eolus, in great difpleafure 

For loffe of his deare love by Neptune hent, 


Sends forth the winds out of his hidden threafure, 
Upon the Sea to wreake his fu// intent.”’ 


So ftands the paflage in Todd, and fo it is re- 
peated in every modern impreffion, although in 
every old one the laft line, as may be eafily ima- 
gined, is given as follows :— 


“© Upon the fea to wreake his fell intent.” 


In another place we have “ fu// revenge” for 
“ fell revenge ;”’ but there the folio 1611, upon 
which Todd too much relied, was to blame. The 
third repetition by Todd of fu// for “ fell,” (B. v. 
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C. v. St. 5; vol. ii. p. 374), however, may ferve to 
{how that it was not a mere typographical error ; 
and fuch could hardly have been the fact when, in 
Book v. Canto v. St. 31, (vol. iii. p. 383), Todd 
printed “ feareful mayd,” inftead of “ faithfull 
mayd,” a change which entirely perverts the 
fenfe of the poet. The fame may be faid of 
boaft for “ hoaft,” in “ The Ruins of Time,” (vol. 
iv. p. 299), but in this inftance the compofitor 
moft likely miftook. 

We might bring forward various other evidences 
of Todd’s want of care, not want of competence ; 
and he fets out, in his very firft page, with a corrup- 
tion, which he would affuredly have avoided, had 
he gone for his text to editions earlier than that 
of 1611. Spenfer, in the introductory lines to 
his “ Shepherds Calendar,” (vol. i. p. 2), addreffes 
Sir Philip Sidney as— 

“¢ the prefident 
Of nobleffe and of chevalree,”’ 


which Todd, and every editor, from firft to laft 
after the 4to. 1591, alter to— 

Of nobleneffe and chevalree, 
rejecting a word fanctioned by Shakefpeare, Dray- 
ton, Daniel, and by many other writers of their 
day, befides facrificing the poet’s elegance of 
expreflion in repeating the prepofition.> The 


* In the fame way idlene/fe was not unfrequently abbreviated 
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true text is contained in the impreffions of “The 
Shepherds Calendar ”’ Of 57.9 wliyone and 1586, 
and fuch we are bound to preferve it. Todd’s 
re-impreflion of E. Kirke’s notes to the laft- 
named production, as they imperfectly ftand in 
the folio 1611, led him into feveral abfurdities, 
which he would have efcaped had he gone to 
better authority. The carelefs omiffion of con- 
necting words, and other mifprints, have made 
nonfenfe of fome remarkable paflages. 

For thefe I muft be content to refer the reader 
to the notes at the foot of each page; obferving, 
with reference to the general body of fuch illuf- 
trations in our volumes, that whenever I have 
been indebted to preceding editors, I have added 
their names, and have only fubjoined the initial 
C. to fuch new matter as appeared to require the 
acknowledgment of my own refponfibility. I 
have been anxious not to appropriate a line, or 
even a word, that belonged to others; and if in 
any inftance I have not affigned to the right 
owner what is unqueftionably his due, it has arifen 
from accident or inadvertence.° 


to ‘ idleffe ;”” as in Spenfer’s line, Book v1. Canto ii. St. 31, 
(vol. iv. p. 69), though Todd, and all others after him, in oppo- 
fition to the old copies, and to the plain requirements of the 
metre, printed dlene/fe, making it a word of three, inftead of a 
word of two fyllables. 

© How fcrupulous I have been in avoiding the introduction of 
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It will be obvious to thofe who read it, that the 
biography of Spenfer, and the proper elucidation 
of it by reference to his own works or to thofe of 
authors of the time, has coft me confiderable 
labour and refearch. As regards facts my induftry 
has not been altogether unrewarded, for I have 
been fortunate enough to difcover feveral points 
that are either entirely new, or have only been 
gueffed at by perfons who have hitherto written 
the Life of the poet. Thus, as to the laft, it was 
{peculated upon by Chalmers, that Spenfer had 


had a wife before his avowed marriage about 1594, 


my own or any other fpeculative changes in the text may be 
feen from the courfe I purfued regarding a paflage in ‘¢ Colin 
Clout’s come Home again,” vol. v. p. 53, where the poet, ap- 
plauding Queen Elifabeth, fays,— 


“© Her deeds are like great glufters of ripe grapes, 
Which load the bunches of the fruitfull vine.” 


Here “ bunches” may be, but can hardly be, what the poet 
wrote, becaufe the ‘‘ glufters” (or clu/ters, as we now fpell the 
word) are in fa&t the “¢ bunches,” and clufters of grapes do not 
load the ‘ bunches,” but the branches of ‘ the fruitfull vine.” 
I would therefore read :— 


‘¢ Her deeds are like great glufters of ripe grapes 
That load the branches of the fruitfull vine.” 


This alteration only fuppofes that the old compofitor mifread 
branches “ bunches,” which is much more probable, than that 
Spenfer fhould have written that the clufters loaded the clufters, 
i.e. the “* bunches.” I have, however, left the original text 
unamended, partly from diffidence in my own judgment, feeing 
that no editor or critic, however aftute and fhrewd, has yet 
been ftruck by the faultinefs of the paflage. My note ad /. 
merely gives my individual opinion on the point. 
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while Todd ftrenuoufly denied the pofition. Nei- 
ther of them adduced a particle of evidence; but, 
on the other hand, with the aid of a zealous 
friend, I was lucky enough to find, in a parifh 
regifter of the year 1587, belonging to a church 
near which our poet and many of his connedtions 
muft have refided, an entry recording that Edmund 
Spenfer, (then a very unufual combination,) in 
Auguit of the year I have mentioned, had a 
daughter baptized Florence,—a name that for va- 
rious reafons our poet was likely to have chofen. 
If Edmund Spenfer had a daughter in 1587, in all 
probability he had a wife, though when and where 
he was married ftill remains to be difcovered. 
Pafling over minor matters, it may alfo be re- 
marked, that authors have difputed whether our 
poet really died in poverty fo extreme, that the Earl 
of Effex fent him a fmall fum of money to relieve 
his immediate wants, which fum Spenfer returned, 
declaring that it came too late to be of any ufe. 
This fact has hitherto depended upon the au- 
thority of Ben Jonfon, in a Converfation with 
Drummond of Hawthornden; but I have been 
able to prove, by an extract from a contemporary 
production in verfe (poem it can hardly deferve to 
be called) that the whole ftory is true to the very 
letter. Again, much difcuffion has been carried 
on during the laft century on the queftion whe- 
ther Spenfer ever finifhed his great work? fome 
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perfons contending that the conclufion offset he 
Fairy Queen” had been burned by the Irifh rebels 
at Kilcolman; and others, that it was loft in St. 
George’s Channel: a third fet of difputants have 
infifted that it never had any exiftence. That the 
laft is unqueftionably the true ftate of the cafe I 
have eftablithed by the teftimony of a new witneds, 
who was a popular author at the time of Spenfer’s 
death, who continued a favourite poet and pam- 
phleteer far into the feventeenth century, and who 
could not have been ignorant of the incompletenefs 
of “The Fairy Queen,” whether in print or in 
manufcript, at the date when its author expired. 
The Stationers’ Regifters have hitherto been 
too much neglected by biographers and critics as a 
fource of information regarding Spenfer and his 
productions. I do not mean that thefe curious 
records have not been referred to and quoted; but 
when quoted the extract was often inaccurately 
made, and in fome cafes the entries of particular 
and important works were altogether overlooked.4 


4] have myfelf failed to mention, in its proper place, an entry 
in the Stationers’ Regifters that may have related, and probably 
did relate, to one of our poet’s earlier efforts. Under the date 
of 1 July, 1587, we find Thomas Orwyn producing to the 
Clerk of the Stationers’ Company a book called ‘The Com- 
plaint of Time.” Now, in 1591 Ponfonby publifhed Spenfer’s 
“© Complaints,” the firft poem in which is called °¢ “The Ruins 
of Time,” while ‘¢ Virgil’s Gnat,” the third piece in the volume, 
is expreffly ftated to have been “long fince dedicated” to the 
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For example, and it is the only proof of the fort 
I fhall think it neceffary here to adduce, much 
debate has arifen refpecting Spenfer’s ““ View of 
the State of Ireland,” why it was fo frequently 
multiplied in manufcript, and why it never was 
printed? Certainly, no copy in type has yet been 
heard of: if it were printed about the year 1598, 
it muft have been rigidly and effectually fup- 
preffed ; but at all events I have eftablifhed from 
the Stationers’ Regifters, for the firft time, that in 
April of the year laft named there was an inten- 
tion to print it, and that it was to have been pub- 
lithed, if farther authority for it could be procured, 
by the bookfeller who had fucceeded to Ponfonby’s 


property in all Spenfer’s copyrights. 
Lee aG: 


Earl of Leicefter, and the fixth piece, ‘* Muiopotmos,” is dated 
1590, all the others being of 1591. My notion, if not my 
belief, therefore is, that fome of the nine performances publifhed 
by Ponfonby under the title of “ Complaints,”’ in 1591, had been 
already printed in 1587, and entered by Orwyn in that year 
under the general title of “The Complaint of Time.” This 
partial explanation of a difficulty, that has prefented itfelf to all 
Spenfer’s modern editors, did not occur to me, until, in July 
1861, I was preparing a feries of articles on the Regifters at 
Stationers’ Hall for © Notes and Queries.” 
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THE LIFE OF SPENSER. 
DMUND SPENSER, the author of 
“The Faerie Queene” and of the other 
works, in verfe and profe, contained in 
the enfuing volumes, was born in 1552, 
twelve years earlier than Shakefpeare. It 
has been ufual to fix this event in 1553; but Spenfer 
himfelf tells us, in the fixtieth fonnet of his “ Amoretti,” 
printed in 1595, entered at Stationers’ Hall in 1594, 
and, in all probability, written at the clofe of 1593, that 
he had already completed his fortieth year. His birth is 
thus carried back to 1552." : 
Although he was unqueftionably born in London, a 


@ For Spenfer’s fixtieth fonnet, fee vol. v. p. 146. He tells the lady 
whom he was then addrefling, that the year of his courtfhip, juft ended, 
appeared to him longer 


«Than all thofe forty which my life outwent.” 


See Profeflor Craik’s “‘ Spenfer, and his Poetry,” 3 vols. 1zmo. 1845, 
vol. ili. p. 229 :—‘* This was in the end of the year 1593, fo that he 
would appear to have been born in 1552.” See alfo Profeflor Child’s 
«Memoir of Spenfer,” prefixed to his edition of the Poems, 5 vols. 
12mo. Bofton, 1855 :—‘* The fixty-eighth fonnet was written on Eafter 
Sunday ; the fixty-fecond on the 1ft of January ; the fourth alfo, on the 
firft day of the year: we conclude, therefore, that the fonnets from the 
fourth to the fixty-fecond, were compofed in the year 1593, and the 
fixtieth toward the end of the year. . . . If then the poet were forty- 
one years old, it would appear that he was born in 1552.” 
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point to which we fhall more particularly advert prefently, 
there is fome reafon to think that he may have {pent his 
youth in Warwickfhire, and that his father was refident 
in that county in 1569:° an Edmund Spenfer, who may 
have been the poet’s father, is mentioned, in the mutfter- 
book of the Hundred, as an inhabitant of Kingfbury. We 
do not at that date find the name of Edmund, in connec- 
tion with Spenfer, in any other family of the fame name ; 
and, fince it is not at all known where the poet received 
his early education, we truft we may be allowed to con- 
jecture that it was in the county which gave birth to 
Shakefpeare. In his feventeenth year Spenfer was fent 
to the Univerfity of Cambridge, having been admitted, 
as the College records teftify, a fizar of Pembroke Hall 
on 20th May, 1569.° 

By this date he could hardly have become ac- 
quainted with Shakefpeare ; but the fact that Spenfer had 
paffed his youth in Warwickfhire may afterwards have 
led him to return there, or to cultivate the friendfhip of 
diftinguifhed men from that county;* and it is matter of 


b See the ‘‘ Life of Shakefpeare,” prefixed to the edition of his 
Works, 6 vols. 8vo. publifhed by Whittaker and Co. in 1858, vol. i. 
p.95. An opinion is alfo there given that Spenfer muft have been born 
before 1553. 

¢ This faét, and the dates when Spenfer took the degrees of Bachelor 
and Mafter, we believe, were originally afcertained by the Rev. Dr. 
Farmer, author of the ‘ Effay on the Learning of Shakefpeare,’’ 8vo. 
1766: they are confirmed by G. Chalmers in his ‘ Supplemental Apo- 
logy,’ &c. Svo. 1797.1.) 26% 

¢ Several eminent literary men of that day were from Warwickhhire, 
fuch as Drayton and Thomas Greene; while Daniel, though not a 
Warwickfhire man, fell in love with a Warwickfhire lady, which (to- 
gether, perhaps, with Shakefpeare’s rifing reputation) made him thus 
celebrate the Avon in his * Delia,” Ato. 1592 :— 
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** No, no, my verfe refpeéts nor Thames, nor theaters, 
Nor feekes it to be knowne unto the great, 
But Avon, rich in fame though poore in waters, 
Shall have my fong, where Delia hath her feate.” 
(Sign. G, 4 b.) 
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not uninterefting f{peculation, whether an intimacy may 
not thus have been commenced between our great poet 
of real life, and our great poet of romantic fiction, which 
led Shakefpeare fo feelingly to lament the death of Spenfer 
in his “ Midfummer Night’s Dream ;” and Spenfer, fo 
zealoufly to applaud Shakefpeare, almoft by name, in 
more than one of his memorable productions.* On this 
difputed fubje& we fhall neceffarily be called upon to 
fay more hereafter. 
Wherever Spenfer may have paffed his youth, and 
een educated, whether at Kingfbury, in London, or 
elfewhere, we have it on his own affertion, in one of the 
laft feparate poems he ever wrote, that he was born in 
the metropolis, though he does not inform us in what 
part of it :— 


The Burbadges, and fome other famous ators of the time, were alfo from 
Warwickfhire. Wood tells us (Ath. Oxun. i. p. 765, edit. Blifs) that 
William Warner, author of “ Albion’s England,” 4to. 1586, was “a 
Warwickfhire man:” A. Chalmers, on the other hand, aflerts (Biogr. 
Dict. xxxi. p. 165) that Warner was “a native of Oxfordhhire.” How 
little they attended to his works is fhown by the fact that, like Spenfer, 
he himfelf informs us,in ch. 62, that he “firft breathed the air in London.” 
Elfewhere he gives the very year of his birth, at which Ellis (Specimens, 
li. 297) only guefled, viz. 1558. Warner’s “ Albion’s England” went 
through many re-impreflions: we quote from that of 1602, p. 272. 

© Spenfer had died only the year before «* Midfummer Night’s 
Dream ” was printed, though it had been aéted feveral feafons earlier. 
We are fully perfuaded that the couplet, in Aét v. Sc. 1,— 


«The thrice three Mufes mourning for the death 
Of learning, late deceas’d in beggary,— 


had reference to the death of Spenfer, in grief and poverty, in the Jan- 
uary preceding. On the revival of plays, it was very common to make 
infertions of new matter efpecially adapted to the time; and this, we 
apprehend, was one of the additions made by Shakefpeare fhortly before his 
drama was publifhed in 1600. For Spenfer’s allufions to, and applaufe of, 
Shakefpeare, fee his “ Tears of the Mufes” (the ** thrice three Mufes”’) 
vol. iv. p. 335; and ‘* Colin Clout’s come Home again,” vol. v. p. 48. 
Shakefpeare had a brother Edmund, born in 1580, but the probability 
is that he was fo baptized after Edmund Lambert. See the Life of 
Shake/peare (Whittaker and Co. TOS co) tVvalets pars O. 
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THE LIFE OF SPENSER: 


<< At length they all to mery London came, 
To mery London, my moft kyndly Nurfe, 
That to me gave this Life’s firft native fourfe, 


Though from another place I take my name, 


An houfe of auncient fame.” f 


This paffage has, neceflarily, been cited or referred to 
by all the biographers of Spenfer; and they have juftly con- 
fidered it fo decided and unequivocal, that fome of them 
have pafled over, without due notice, the teftimony of 
Camden, who, giving an account of the unhappy death of 
the author of “* The Faerie Queene,” twice over {tates that 
he was “a Londoner.” Camden was himfelf born in 
the Old Bailey, the year before Spenfer, and may have 
felt fome pride in recording that he was a townfman. 
We fubjoin, in a note, the whole of what he fays of the 
poet in his “ Life and Reign of Queen Elizabeth,” in 
the obituary for the year 1598-9, although it anticipates 
various points requiring future notice: to thefe we fhall 
recur at the proper time. 

Camden fays nothing of the poet’s immediate family, 
nor of the “ houfe of ancient fame,” from which, in other 
places and at earlier dates, Spenfer (perhaps more fre- 


f <¢ Prothalamion,” printed in 1596, and probably written early in 
that year. See vol. v. p. 261. 

g See « Hiftory of England,” by Kennett, vol. ii. p. 612, edit. 1719. 
Camden, having fpoken of the deaths of Doctors Stapleton and Cozens, 
thus proceeds :— 

«©The laft was Edmund Spenfer, born at London, and a ftudent in 
Cambridge, who had fo happy a genius for poetry that he outwent all 
the poets before him, not excepting his fellow-Londoner, Chaucer him- 
{elf; but, through a fate common to that fraternity, he was always poor, 
though he had been fecretary to the Lord Grey, Lord Deputy of Ire- 
land. For he had fcarce fixed himfelf in his new retirement, and had 
got a little leifure to purfue his ftudies, but the rebels rifled and threw 
him out of houfe and home, fo that he returned to England in a bare 
condition, where he died not long after, and was interred in Weftmin- 
fter, not far from Chaucer, at the Earl of Effex’s charge. His hearfe 
was attended by the gentlemen of his faculty, who caft into his tomb 
fome funeral elegies, and the pens they were wrote with.” 
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THECLIPE OR SPENSER: X11 
quently and vauntingly than became his own pre-emi- 
nence) claimed to have been defcended. This ‘‘ houfe” 
was that of Sir John Spencer of Althorp, and our poet 
alludes to it again in his ‘“‘ Mutopotmos,” {pecially dated 
1590, though publifhed in a collection called ‘‘ Com- 
plaints” in 15913 in his “‘ Tears of the Mufes,” of the 
later year; and in his ‘‘ Profopopoia, or Mother Hub- 
berd’s Tale,” alfo of 1591. ‘Thefe three productions are 
feverally dedicated to as many of the daughters of 
Sir John; and there Spenfer mentions his ‘“ kindred”’ 
and affinity to the “houfe of ancient fame” of which 
they were ornaments," and we have no reafon to believe 
that they in any way difowned or flighted the relation- 
fhip. On the contrary, we may hope and believe that they 
were proud of a connection ‘with the author of the then 
juft publithed “ Faerie Queene,” the beft, if not the moft 
popular, production of the kind that had appeared in any 
language. By his “‘ Colin Clout’s come Home again” 
(which was not printed until 1595, although the in{fcrip- 
tion of it to Sir Walter Raleigh bears date at the clofe 
of 1591) it is clear that thefe ladies, Carey, Compton, 
and Strange, had fhown no indifpofition to welcome the 
tribute of their poet; and he efpecially praifes them under 
the names of ‘ Phillis, Charillis, and fweet Amarillis,” 
at the fame time repeating his affertion that he was a 
member of their family.’ 

This relationfhip, however diftant and although 
Spenfer did not fpell his name precifely in the fame way, 
makes it fingular that we fhould know fo little about his 


Be Sce-VoldV. pp.) 325313035 45 '5¢ 
i The whole paflage, laudatory of the three fifters, may be feen in 
vol, v. p. 51, where he terms them— 


‘‘ The honor of the noble familie, 
Of which I meaneft boaft my felfe to. be.” 
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immediate origin. We can do no more than conjecture 
the Chriftian name of his father, and of his mother the 
furname has never been afcertained ; that her firft name 
was Elizabeth, we learn from the feventy-fourth fonnet of 
his ** Amoretti;” but to what rank of life fhe belonged, 
or where her family refided, not the flighteft hint is 
given. In the fonnet referred to, Spenfer rejoices that 
the Chriftian name of the lady who, we apprehend, be- 
came his fecond wife (he did not marry her until the firtt 
three books of the ‘‘ Faerie Queene” had been about 
four years publifhed) was the fame as that of the Queen, 
and of his mother: he is {peaking of the “ moft happy 
letters” forming ‘ Elizabeth,” and belonging to three 
perfons efpecially dear to him :— 
‘“« The firft my being to me gave by kind, 

From mother’s womb deriv’d by dew defcent; 

The fecond is my fovereigne Queene moft kind, 

That honour and large richeffe to me lent: 

The third my love, my lives laft ornament, 

By whom my fpirit out of duft was rayfed,” &c. 

Volwospai ss. 
Prefuming, as there is fome reafon to believe, that 

his father’s names were like his own, and his mother’s 
Chriftian name certainly Elizabeth, we may likewife pre- 
fume that after their marriage they fettled in London in 
the firft inflance, where their fon Edmund Spenfer was 
born in 1552.) It has generally been too pofitively 
affirmed that this event took place in Eaft Smithfield, 
near the Tower, then by no means a part of the metro- 
polis uninhabited by perfons of rank and re{pectability ; 
but this fact depends folely upon a manufcript note, by 
a diftinguifhed biographical antiquary of the laft century, 


) He had a fifter, Sarah, but whether older or younger than himfelf 
does not clearly appear. He generoufly provided for her out of the 
“large richefle” that the Queen gave him in 1586, or not long after- 
wards, viz. the lands, &c. in the neighbourhood of Cork. 
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ina copy of a work in itfelf of little authority.“ In oppofi- 
tion to this ftatement, we may mention that all -fearch 
hitherto made, for an entry of the birth of Spenfer, in 
parifh regifters in that diftriét of the town, has failed to 
obtain the required information.’ 

In the hope of procuring fome clue to the marriage of the 
elder Edmund Spenfer, with his wife Elizabeth, or to the 
birth of their children, we carried our inveftigations farther 
weft; but, although we traced nothing, on thofe points, 
that we thought might poflibly have efcaped a hafty exa- 
mination, we were furprifed to meet with a memorandum 
which, we have fome reafon to think, eftablifhes a fact 
in the poet’s hiftory that has never before been fuf- 
pected. Todd, and other biographers have argued 
that, when Edmund Spenfer married, about five years 
before his death, he was a bachelor." Of this we enter- 
tain grave doubts, not merely becaufe it is unlikely 
that a man of fuch a delicate and fufceptible mind 
would remain fingle until he was more than forty, but 
becaufe, in the regifters of St. Clement Danes, in the 
Strand (which have, often and often, been examined in 
the hope of difcovering matters of the fort), we met with 
an entry of the baptifm of an infant, who is named Flo- 
rence, and who is recorded as the daughter of Edmund 
Spenfer. It {tands in the book, among the baptifms for 
the year 1587, precifely in this form :— 


k Oldys’ MS. notes, in a copy of Winftanley’s ‘Lives of the moft 
famous Englifh Poets,” 8vo. 1687. 

1 Mr. G. Chalmers formerly earneftly promoted an examination of 
thefe records, when it was difcovered either that they had not been kept, 
or that they had been deftroyed by the great fire, excepting in a com- 
paratively few inftances: fince then, inquiries of the fame kind have 
been twice inftituted, (once within the laft few months, and with refer- 
ence to this work,) but with fimilarly unfavourable refults. 

m «That Spenfer was a bachelor before he was married to this perfon 
(his wife Elizabeth, celebrated in Book vi. C. 10, of the ‘ Faerie Queene ’) 


I am perfuaded,” &c. Topp’s Life of Spenfer, vol. i.p. CXil. 
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“26 Auguft [1587]. Florenc Spenfer, the daughter of Edmond.’”” 


That fhe was a legitimate daughter we can hardly doubt, 
fince nothing to the contrary (as was then ufually the 
cafe°) is ftated on the face of the regifter; and if the 
child had been bafe-born fhe would probably have borne 
her mother’s furname. We are to recolle& alfo that St. 
Clement Danes was a moft likely parifh for Spenfer to 
refide in; for there, at the bottom of what is ftill 
called Effex Street, his young friend and patron, Ro- 
bert Devereux, had a large manfion and gardens:? the 
Lords Grey of Wilton alfo lived in the fame neighbour- 


hood. Another circumftance to be taken into account 


" Our firft hint upon this curious point was derived from Mr, Peter 
Cunningham, and we have fince ourfelves carefully examined the regif- 
tration, which is remarkable becaufe it omits the final e in *‘ Florence.” 
The furname of the father is always added to the Chriftian name of the 
child: in the entries of the year preceding, we obferved the baptifm of 
the daughter, Elizabeth, of a man of confiderable note in his day, 
Chidiock 'Tichbourne, who, it will be remembered, was executed, in 
the very year in which his child was born, for his fhare in Babbington’s 
con{piracy: the Editor has a broadfide ballad by Deloney upon the 
event. ‘Tichbourne was a poet and the friend of poets, though we 
never meet with his name in connection with Spenfer. 

° As in the inftance of Edward Shakefpeare, the actor (a name new in 
our dramatic hiftory) it is recorded, in the Regifter of St. Giles, Cripple- 
gate, that his child Edward was * bafe-born.”—Life of Shake/peare 
(Whittaker and Co.), 1858, vol. i. p. 185. 

P It was from this houfe that the Earl of Effex took his departure on 
8th Feb., 1600-1, when he broke out into what was called ** rebellion ” 
againit Elizabeth. The Regifter of St. Clement Danes, under that date 
and two days afterwards, contains fome remarkable entries upon the 
{ubject. We find there recorded the killing of Captain Owen Salifbury, 
one of Effex’s boldeft and oldeft retainers, and of a “ footman ” of the 
Earl of Southampton. Oppofite their names the following fingular note 
is placed, and it is a folitary example of the kind :-— 

“'Thefe were flayn: fadd and heavy day was the 8 of Feb: whereof 
thofe two fyrft named had no folemnity of buriall, fave by tombling 
into the ground.—[A name is here illegibly erafed] was flayn in 
ftreet, but buryed in S* Andrewes.” 

In the rebinding of the volume part of the note was cut away, but 
the unnamed {treet was in all probability Fleet Street. Owen Salifbury 
had ferved under Effex at Cadiz and in Ireland, if not in Flanders. 
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is the name given to the infant: Florence was not only 
fuch a name as Spenfer, with his Italian and poetical 
affociations, would be likely to choofe, but it was a name 
which had been long known in the family of the patron, 
with whom Spenfer, feven years before, had gone to 
Ireland in the capacity of fecretary. Florence was the 
name of the wife of Edmund, Lord Grey of Wilton, who 
died in 1511, and we may well believe that it continued 
a favourite appellation during the next generations. AlI- 
though nothing is added in the regifter (as was fometimes 
done) refpecting the godfather or godmothers on the occa- 
fion, it is not by any means impoffible, that fome of 
the Grey or Devereux family ftood at the font as fponfors 
for Florence Spenfer. 

We are, therefore, ftrongly of opinion that the poet 
was a hufband, and had a daughter in 1587, having 
married after his return to London with Arthur, Lord 
Grey, at the conclufion of his government of Ireland. 
The unexpected difcovery of this entry, and the with to 
fhow how careleffly thefe curious fources of knowledge 
are often infpected, have led us to anticipate a little what 
ought properly to come afterwards, and will be men- 
tioned in its place in the progrefs of our memoir. 

In order to afcertain with our own eyes whether there 
really exifts no record of the birth and baptifm of an 
Edmund Spenfer, in the middle of the fixteenth century, 
we have gone through the drudgery of turning over the 
leaves of very many church-regifters, in different parts 
both of the town and country: excepting in the folitary 
inftance juft noticed, we have met with no memoran- 
dum of the kind relating to any Edmund Spenfer, 
during the whole fifty years which preceded the demife 
of Queen Elizabeth. Spenfer was not a very common 
name, but ftill we have feen it in connection with 
Gabriel, Edward, and James, though never once preceded 


XVill THE LIFE OF SPENSER. 
by Edmund ; and this faé& of itfelf fhows that the combi- 


nation, Edmund Spenfer, was very unufual. Of courfe, 
there are many fuch fources of information which it has 
not been in our power to infpect ; and it fo happens that, 
in not a few cafes, as regards facred edifices within the 
limits of the City of London, the regifters were de- 
ftroyed by the great fire of 1666. It is to be recollected 
alfo that Spenfer was born not long after the keeping 
of fuch documents was rendered imperative; and even 
then, years often elapfed before any great regularity in 
this refpec@ was obferved, or could be enforced. 

We have furmifed that the poet received the firft part 
of his education in Warwickfhire; and in the fame year 
that we hear of his father (as indeed he may have been) 
at Kingfbury, the fon was removed, as we have ftated, to 
Cambridge: fo that the well-connected family was pro- 
bably in circumftances to enable them to defray the, then 
comparatively fmall, charges of acollege education for their 
fon. Upon this queftion we are entirely without pofitive 
information, and we never again learn, on the authority 
of the fon, a fingle word refpecting his father, nor more, 
regarding his mother, than that her name was Elizabeth. 
Either Spenfer owed little to his parents, or he was fome- 
what remifs in repaying what he owed. When he was 
matriculated at the Univerfity, on 20th May, 1569, he 
was in his feventeenth year; and he obtained the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Arts on 16th January, 1573, and 
proceeded Mafter of Arts on 26th June, 1576. We 
know that portions of “‘ The Faerie Queene,” under that 
name, were in exiftence four years afterwards, and that 
Spenfer continued for fome time to refide at Cambridge ; 
but that part of his great work which contains a grateful 
eulogium upon his a/ma mater (he expreflly and affection - 
ately calls Cambridge his ‘* mother ”) was moft likely not 
written until more than ten years after he had relinquifhed 
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her foftering care. It occurs in Book iv. Canto 11, of 
“<The Faerie Queene,” enumerating the rivers who at- 


tended the marriage of the Thames and Medway :— 


** Next thefe the plenteous Oufe came far from land, 
By many a city and by many a towne; 
And many rivers taking under hand 
Into his waters as he paffeth downe, 
The Cle, the Were, the Guant, the Sture, the Rowne. 
Thence doth by Huntingdon and Cambridge flit, 
My mother Cambridge, whom as with a crowne 
He doth adorne, and is adorn’d of it 
With many a gentle Mufe and many a learned wit.” 4 


Spenfer would be purfuing his ftudies at Cambridge 
in 1569, and we cannot agree with thofe who are of 
opinion that, in the very fame year, he interrupted them, 
and was employed by the Court to bring public difpatches 
from Sir Henry Norris, the Queen’s Ambaffador in 
France, then at Tours. In order to have conveyed them 
to London, the meffenger muft, at fome previous date, 
have quitted this country, or perhaps have been refident 
with the Ambaffador, in order to be in readinefs for the 
duty. It was certainly an Edmund Spenfer to whom the 
‘““letters,” as they are called in the warrant,’ were en- 


4 See vol. iil. p. 284. This paflage could hardly have been penned 
earlier than 1591 or 1592, unlefs we fuppofe it to have formed part of 
the Epithalamion T'hamefis, fpoken of by Spenfer in his letter to 
Gabriel Harvey of April, 1580. ‘That poem may have been written 
in what is now called the Spenferian ftanza. 

tT The following are the words and letters of the entry in the office- 
book of the Treafurer of the Queen’s Chamber. We are indebted for 
it to the Shakefpeare Society’s publication of ‘* Extraéts from the Ac- 
counts of Revels at Cours, in the Reigns of Elizabeth and James I.” 
(edited by Peter Cunningham, Efq.), 8vo. 1842, Introd. p. xxx.:— 


«« Payde upon a bill, figned by Mr. Secretarye, dated at Wyndfor, 
xvilj° Otobris, 1569, to Edmonde Spencer, that broughte lettres to 
the Quene’s Ma"* from Sir Henrye Norrys, knighte, her Mats 
Embaflador in Fraunce, beinge then at Renee ue AUG piel 
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trufted ; and it feems to us more likely that the indi- 
vidual fhould have been the father of our poet, although 
we do not hear from any other quarter, that he held any 
office under the Queen, or conne¢tion with the govern- 
ment. On the other hand, we have no information what- 
ever as to the nature of his occupations at any time; but 
affuredly the youth of the fon, if nothing elfe, would 
feem to difqualify him for fuch an important and confi- 
dential office. Gafcoigne and Churchyard, it is true, 
were, feven years fubfequently, employed in the fame 
way, according to the fame authority ; but the firft was 
an old foldier, as well as a poet, who died the year after 
the difcharge of this duty; and the fecond was a man 
much advanced in life, who had commenced authorfhip 
while Edward VI. was on the throne, although he out- 
lived Elizabeth. The Edmund Spenfer, named in the 


warrant may, without any wide ftretch of conjecture, have 


‘«*Prefted”? means that g/. had been advanced, or lent, in ready 
money, and the whole fum of 15/. 135. 4d. would beat leaft equal to 75/. 
at prefent. 

* It will not here be out of place to fhow the terms in which Gaf- 
coigne and Churchyard are {poken of in the office-book of the fame 
Treafurer of the Queen’s Chamber. It will be remarked that they are 
called ** gentlemen,” while no fuch addition is made to the name of Ed- 
monde Spencer. 


‘«¢ Paid upon a warrant figned by Mr. Secretaire Walfingham, dated 
at Hampton Court xxj° Novembr. 1576, to George Gafcoigne, 
gent. for bringinge of Lettres in poft for her Mas affaires frome 
Andwarpe to “Hampton Courte 2 Jee 

«Paid upon a warrant figned by Mr. Secretarie Walfingham, dated 
at Hampton Courte 16 January 1576, to Thomas Churcheyarde, 
gent. for carrying of Lettres in poft for her Mates affaires to Mr 
Edward Horfey, and Mr. doétor Wilfon in the Lowe Contries, 
thone beinge at Marfhe in Luxemburghe, and the other at Bruxells 
orels where . ; xviij” 

Gainer AM’S Re vels Ain vero pr xxx. 


In the next year Churchyard received 12/. for bringing letters from 
Dr. Wilfon at Bruffels, but his name does not occur again. 
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been the father of the poet, who, by the reafon of his 
family connection with Sir John Spencer, poflibly ob- 
tained the fituation of one of the royal meflengers. To 
fuppofe that it was fo, entirely removes the difficulty arifing 
not merely out of the youth of the author of ‘‘ The 
Faerie Queene” in 1569, but out of his ftudies juft com- 
menced at Cambridge. 

Much ftrefs ought to be laid upon another circum- 
ftance, more or lefs connected with thofe ftudies. In fpite 
of his youth, 1569 was the year in which Spenfer’s earlieft 
effort in verfification was printed. It is to be ranked 
among the oldeft fpecimens of blank verfe in Englifh ;‘ 
and we fhall fee ere long that Spenfer, with the example 


t They ought, therefore, to have been included by Bifhop Percy in 
his volume of ** Poems in Blank Verfe (not Dramatique) prior to Mil- 
ton’s Paradife Loft,” which was intended to form a {upplement to his 
other volume of the “¢ Songes and Sonnettes ”’ of the Earl of Surrey and 
others, followed by the fecond and fourth books of Virgil by the fame 
noble poet, his verfion of Ecclefiaftes, &c. Thefe very curious reprints 
were moft unfortunately burned in the fire at the office of Mefirs. 
Nichols in 1808: only a very few imperfe&t copies were faved, and 
apparently one entire one, which is now before us. As it is necef- 
farily a rarity, and is of much importance in the hiftory of our early 
literature, we fubjoin a brief lift of its contents, premifing that the print- 
ing of it commenced before 1771, for T. Warton had a copy of a {mall 
portion of it, on which he recorded that Dr. Percy had prefented it to 
him in that year: the work was therefore nearly forty years in the 
prefs, and at lait was accidentally confumed. It begins with, 1. The 
<«* Songes and Sonnettes ” of Surrey, ‘ and other,’ pp. 270. 2. The fe- 
cond and fourth books of ‘‘ Virgiles Aenzis,’ Ecclefiaftes, certain 
Pfalms and additional poems by Surrey, pp. 112. 3. Sir T. Wyat’s 
“profe Oration in his own defence,” pp. 29. 4. A new title-page, 
«‘ Poems in Blank Verfe, prior to Milton’s Paradife Loft ;” including 'Tur- 
bervile’s Ovid’s Epiftles; Gafcoigne’s Steele Glas; Precepts of State, by 
B. Rich, pp. 54. 5. Afke’s “* Elizabetha Triumphans,” pp. 39. 6. Val- 
lans’ “« Tale of Two Swannes,” Breton’s “ Speeches at Elvetham,” and 
Chapman’s ‘*Poem on Guiana,” pp. 27. 7. Marlow’s “ Firft Book of 
Lucan,” pp. 22. Among thefe Spenfer’s blank verfe poems prefixed to 
Vander Noodt’s ** Theatre for Worldlings,” 1569, ought to have been 
included; but perhaps, as originally printed, they were not within 
Bifhop Percy’s reach. The Rev. Mr. Dyce was obvioufly not aware 
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of feveral friends, was an innovator, as regards Englifh 
poetry, in other refpects. John Vander Noodt publifhed 
his “ Theatre, &c., for Voluptuous Worldings ” (the full 
title of which we have inferted in its proper place") in 
the year laft above named, the dedication being dated 25th 
May,1569. ‘The work is, ina manner, introduced by cer- 
tain emblems (mifcalled ‘“‘epigrams”’) and vifions, accom- 
panied by woodcuts, tranflated by Spenfer from Petrarch 
and Bellay: they are his, as it feems to us, upon the 
cleareft evidence, becaufe he afterwards publifhed them 
with many alterations (one of thofe alterations being the 
fubftitution of rhyme for blank verfe) as his own produc- 
tions.. The differences are as {mall as, under the circum- 
ftances, could be at all expected, and the original word- 
ing is preferved by Spenfer in nearly all cafes where it 
was poflible to do fo. 

Who Vander Noodt might be, excepting that he 
was a Flemifh phyfician refident in England, and what 
clam he may have had upon Spenfer, nothing has 
come down to our day to inform us.” Another name, 
well known in our poetical literature, has however been 


that Marlow’s “ Firft Book of Lucan” had ever been reprinted by Bifhop 
Percy: fee “ The Works of Marlow,” vol. i. p. lv5 vol. iii. p. 266. 

POSE VOL ns sO. 

" In his «* Complaints,” 4to. 1591, vol. iv. p. 289. The main 
doubt upon the fubjeét has been produced by the youth of Spenfer in 
1569, and by the ftatement of Vander Noodt that he himfelf had 
rendered the poems from “ the Brabant tongue.” This may have been 
very true; he may have originally rendered them from the Brabant 
tongue into French, but it is certain that the poetical drefs they wear 
in Englifh was given to them by Spenfer. For the fake of comparifon 
we have inferted Spenfer’s earlier verfions in vol. v. pp. 20, 24. 

W As *curer of fouls,” his “ Theatre, &c., for Voluptuous World- 
lings” had been printed in French by John Day, the year before it 
came from Bynneman’s prefs in Englifh: as “ curer of bodies,” he pub- 
lifhed in 1569 a treatife for “The Governance and Prefervation of 
them that fear the infection of the Plague.”’ He there fpelt his name, 
or it was {pelt for him, Vandernote. 
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connected with Spenfer, and precifely at the date at which 
we have arrived; we mean George Turbervile, who, like 
Spenfer, made early efforts to bring blank verfe into ufe 
in our language: this was a fort of bond of connection 
between the two poets, which has not hitherto been no- 
ticed, but which renders it more likely that he and Spen- 
fer fhould at this time have been intimate. Turbervile 
was fecretary to Sir Thomas Randolph, the Englifh am- 
baffador in Mufcovy, in 1569, and he dates various poems, 
in the fhape of epiftles, from Ruffia. One of thefe epittles - 
is headed “* To Spencer,” but no Chriftian name 1s given : 
he is mentioned by his furname alfo in two other metrical 
productions in the fame volume;* but there is nothing in 
any of the three to warrant us in diftinctly affirming that 
the Spencer thus diftinguifhed’ was our Edmund Spenfer. 
Still, the fimilarity of taftes and purfuits in the two 
individuals is to be taken into account, and Anthony 
Wood, in his Athene Oxonien/fes, boldly fupplies the «« Ed- 
mund,”” as if the epiftle had certainly been addrefied to 


x Tt does not feem clear when this volume of “.'Tragical Tales” by 
Turbervile was firft publifhed ; we have ufed an edition in 1587, and 
to it are annexed ‘‘ Epitaphes and Sonnettes,”’ with the date of 1569, 
Anthony Wood (4¢h. Oxon. i. p. 355, edit. Blifs) fays that the fecond 
edition of them appeared in 1570. According to Turbervile, Spenfer, 
even in 1569, was in love, and he encourages him to open his mind to 
the lady :— 

<¢ My Spenfer, {pare to {peake 
and ever {pare to fpeed: 
Unlefs thou fhow thy hurt, how fhall 
the Surgeon know thy need?” 


He ends thus :— 


<¢ Wherfore be bold to boord 
the faireft firft of all: 
Aye Venus aides the forward man, 
and Cupid helps his thrall.” 


The above are not from the Epiftle at the head of which “ To Spencer”’ 
is placed, but from a feparate poem to him. ‘There were more than two 
editions of Turbervile’s «* Tragical Tales” anterior to that of 1587. 

Y Vol. i. p. 627, in the edition of the late Dr. Blifs. 
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our poet: if the epiftle were, as we believe, fent to him, 
we need not hefitate in making him the owner of the fame 
name in the two other poems. ‘Turbervile was older than 
Spenfer, but he was acquainted with the younger man’s 
inclinations and abilities, and paid him the compliment 
of fending a verfified letter to him from the remoteft 
corner of Europe, even at the early age of feventeen. 

At Cambridge Spenfer formed an intimacy with a con- 
fiderable fcholar, but pedantic, vain, conceited, and of 
peculiar habits and temper—Gabriel Harvey ; who after- 
wards became notorious, among other things, for his pen 
and pamphlet war with a man much his fuperior in wit 
and general abilities, Thomas Nafh. Harvey became a 
fellow of Pembroke Hall the year after Spenfer had been 
entered a fizar there.” Harvey’s tafte was unqueftion- 
ably bad, and there is no doubt that he influenced 
Spenfer in his early attempts, not to adapt the claffical 
meafures to our language, but to torture our language 
into fome conformity with the claflical meafures. The 
endeavour to carry out this defign muft have been fub- 
fequent to Spenfer’s adoption of heroic blank verfe in the 
emblems and vifions he had produced for Vander Noodt 
in 1569; and to thefe, among other pieces, Harvey 


2 For this fact we are indebted to Mefirs. C. H. and Thompfon 
Cooper, who difcovered it while making refearches for their excellent 
Athene Cantabrigienfes, a work that deferves to be, and will be, wel- 
comed by all. ‘They communicated it in a letter publifhed in “ Notes 
and Queries,” of 21ft January, 1860: ‘* It is fomewhat remarkable 
(they fay) that none of the biographers of Spenfer appear to have been 
aware that Gabriel Harvey . . . between his leaving Chrift’s College, 
and being elected a fellow of ‘T'rinity Hall, was a fellow of Pembroke 
Hall. He waseleéted a fellow there (being then B.A.) 3rd November, 
1570; but we are not now enabled to ftate how long a period elapfed 
before he removed to a fellowfhip at Trinity Hall.” This intelligence 
is the more interefting becaufe it {hows how and where the friendfhip 
between Spenfer and Harvey commenced, the one being a fizar, and the 
other a fellow of the fame Hall. If, as is fuppofed, Harvey were born 
in 1545, he was feven years older than Spenfer. 
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feems to allude in a printed letter to Spenfer, which we 
fhall have frequent occafion to mention: it, however, 
did not come from the prefs until eleven years after the 
emblems and vifions had been originally given to the 
world.* As is well known, Sir Philip Sidney and Sir Ed- 
ward Dyer were participes criminis in the violent under- 
taking to introduce hexameters, pentameters, and other 
Greek and Latin forms of verfe into Englifh. The only 
chance of fuccefs in fuch an uncouth experiment was to 
make our accent fupply the place of quantity, but that 
method feems never to have been adopted, though it 
occurred to the mind of Spenfer, who inconfiderately 
engaged in an enterprife which he foon abandoned. 
Another of Spenfer’s college friends was Edward Kirke, 
who became a fizar of Pembroke Hall about a year and 
a-half after Spenfer had been entered there. Of Kirke we 
fhall have an opportunity of faying more by-and-bye, and 
it has been plaufibly conjectured that Harvey was, in fact, 


@ Namely, in 1580, in a publication entitled by Harvey ‘‘ Three 
proper and wittie familiar Letters, lately pafled betweene two Uni- 
verfitie men, touching the Earthquake in Aprill laft, and our Englifh 
refourmed Verfifying.” It confifts of one letter from Spenfer, and 
of two from Harvey, Harvey’s firft letter being devoted to the earth- 
quake to which Shakefpeare is fuppofed to have alluded in «* Romeo and 
Juliet,” Act i. Sc. 3. The letter of Spenfer, and the fecond letter of 
Harvey, are mainly occupied by the project of reforming Englifh verfi- 
fication; but the latter alfo adverts to fome of Spenfer’s then finifhed, 
but unpublifhed, works, and particularly to his ‘“* Vifions,” which 
Harvey calls Dreams, and {peaks of them thus :—* I like your Dreames 
paflingly well; and the rather bicaufe they favour of that fingular extra- 
ordinarie veine and invention, whiche I ever fancied mofte, and in a 
manner admired onelye in Lucian, Petrarche, Aretine, Pafquill, and all 
the moft delicate and fine conceited Grecians and Italians. . . . Idare 
faye you wyll holde your felfe reafonably wel fatisfied, if youre Dreames 
be but as well efteemed of in Englande as Petrarche’s Vifions be in 
Italy; whiche, I affure you, is the very worft I with 'you.” It is, we 
think, to be prefumed that Gabriel Harvey, thus writing in 1580, refers 
to Spenfer’s tranflations from Petrarch, not in their firft fhape of 1569, 
but as they were printed, long afterwards, among our poet’s “* Com- 
plaints” in 1591. . 
S 
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college tutor to both Spenfer and Kirke. T’wo of our very 
earlieft dramatic poets were alfo acquainted with Spenfer, 
viz., John Still, of Chrift’s College, fubfequently Bifhop 
of Bath and Wells, author of the famous old comedy 
“¢Gammer Gurton’s Needle ” (firft printed in 1575), and 
Thomas Prefton, fubfequently Mafter of Trinity Hall, 
author of the notorious tragedy “‘ Cambyfes, King of Per- 
fia,” which came from the prefs ftill earlier.” 

It has been repeatedly ftated, on the authority folely of 
a note by E. K. to Spenfer’s Eclogue for June where 
he fpeaks of Spenfer ‘‘ removing out of the Northparts,” 
that, after leaving Cambridge in 1576, he went for fome 
time into the north of England, where he had friends 
and relations,° and that he there fell in love with a 
young lady, whom, in various works but efpecially in 
“The Shepheardes Calender,” he has celebrated by the 
name of Rofalind. In his firft Eclogue he reprefents 
himfelf as deeply in love, but difappointed and rejected ; 
and in the Eclogue for April, Hobbinol (the paftoral 
name given to Gabriel Harvey) laments that Colin Clout 
had abandoned him, and employed all his time in court- 
ing ‘fair Rofalind :”— 

«But now from me hys madding mynd is ftarte, 
And woes the Widdowes daughter of the glenne; 


So nowe fayre Rofalind hath bredde hys { mart, 
So now his frend is chaunged for a frenne.’ 


b This may be doubted as the oldeit edition has no date, but it was 
licenfed to John Allde in 1569. Spenfer mentions both Still and Pref- 
ton in a Letter to Gabriel Harvey, dated ‘* Leycefter Houfe, this 5 of 
Oétober 2579” (for 1579). This is the firft of ** Two other very com- 
mendable Letters, of i fame men’s writing, both touching the forefaid 
Artificiall Verfifying, and certaine other Particulars,” 4to. 1580. They 
are anterior in date, but fubfequent in publication, to the ‘-Ihree 
proper and wittie familiar Letters”? mentioned in the preceding note. 

© See Todd’s “ Life of Spenfer,” vol, i. p. ix. Mefirs. Cooper's 
Athena Cantabrigienfes, vol. ii. p. 259. Prof. Child’s <* Memoir of 
Spenter, {vole 1. p, xi., &c. 
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Meaning that Spenfer had forfaken his friend for a 


ftranger. In June the caufe of Colin’s melancholy is ex- 
plained; for, after exprefling an earneft wifh that he 
had the poetic power of Tityrus, he exclaims,— 


‘©’ Then fhould my plaints, caufde of difcurtefee, 
As meffengers of this my painfull plight 
Flye to my love, where ever that fhe bee, 
And pierce her heart with poynt of worthy wight, 
As fhee deferves that wrought fo deadly fpight.— 
And thou, Menalcas, that by trecheree 
Didft underfong my laffe to wexe fo light, 
Shouldeft well be knowne for fuch thy villanee.” 


Thus we fee that fome favoured fwain, here called 
Menalcas, whofe real name has never been afcertained 
any more than the furname of Rofalind, had by treachery 
deprived Spenfer of the lady.; and in the Eclogue for 
Auguft we meet with a fong in which he refigns all 


hope of her.* 


d Spenfer’s paffion for Rofalind became almoft proverbial, efpecially 
among paitoral poets: thus Drayton, in the Eighth Eclogue of his 
«* Shepheard’s Garland,” 1593, Sign. I. 4 b :— 


<¢ And I to thee will be as kinde, 
As Colin was to Rofalinde, 


Of courtefie the flower.” 


The charming Eclogue by A. W., in Davifon’s ‘ Poetical Rhap- 
fody,” 1602, muft have been of ftill earlier date, as it was written in 
commemoration of Sidney, and there we meet with the following un- 
noticed mention of Spenfer’s amorous difappointment :— 


<< Tway fore extremes our Colin preffle fo neare 
(Alas, that fuch extremes fhould preffe him fo !) 
The want of wealth, and lofle of love fo deare; 
Scarce can he breath from under heapes of wo: 
He that beares heaven beares no fuch weight, I trow.” 


Spenfer’s lofs of the patronage of Sydney by his death is alfo tenderly 
touched upon in the fame Eclogue :— 


‘¢ Ah Colin! I lament thy cafe 
For thee remaines no hope of grace: 
The beft reliefe 
Of Poets griefe 
Is dead, and wrapt full cold in clay.” 
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This paffion and its difappointment mutt, of courfe, 
have been prior to the publication, and indeed to the 
writing, of ‘The Shepheardes Calender ;”’ and if the 
author, as conjectured, really took up his abode for fome 
time anterior with friends and relations in the north, 
it is not unlikely, as has been recently alleged, that it 
was at Hurftwood in Lancafhire,® and that in that neigh- 
bourhood the cruel Rofalind, ‘‘ the widow’s daughter of 
the glen,” refided. Spenfer affects the northern dialect 
in his paftoral effufions, and it 1s more than probable that 
he penned fome of them in Lancafhire. In that from 
which we have juft made a citation Hobbinol afks Thenot 
if he does not know ‘Colin, the foutherne fhepheardes 
boy,” as if Spenfer had come from the fouth, and had 
written in the north. 

Having taken his Mafter’s degree in 1576,‘ it feems 


e «In a communication inferted in the ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine,’ for 
Auguft, 1842, which has not attracted the attention it deferves, the 
writer, Mr. F.C. Spenfer, dating from Halifax, produces fuch evidence 
as can leave fcarcely a doubt that the branch of the Spenfers, from which 
the poet was defcended, was that of the Spenfers, or Le Spenfers, of 
Hurftwood, near Burnley, in the eaftern extremity of Lancafhire, and 
that the family to which he immediately belonged was probably feated 
on a little property, ftill called Spenfer’s, at Filley Clofe, in the foreft of 
Pendle, at the foot of Pendle Hill, about three miles to the northward 
of Hurftwood.” Pror. Craix’s Spenfer and his Poems, vol. i. p. 11. 

f While ftill at Pembroke Hall, it has been ftated, by fome of Spenfer’s 
earlier biographers, that he unfuccefsfully ftood for a fellowfhip againft 
no lefs an antagonift than Bifhop Lancelot Andrews. ‘This feems to be 
a miftake, for the competition was between Thomas Dove (afterwards 
Bifhop of Peterborough) and Andrews. During his refidence at Cam- 
bridge Spenfer muft have had fome difagreement with Dr. Perne, the 
head of Pembroke Hall, and this faét is, we think, fufficiently, though 
fomewhat obfcurely, teftified by Gabriel Harvey in one of his printed 
Letters to Spenfer, dated 7th April, 1580, where he abufes Dr. Perne 
coarfely and elaborately, and then terms him our poet’s ‘‘old con- 
troller ;” as if the head of Pembroke Hall had been called upon, by fome 
irregularity or mifconduét on the part of Spenfer, to exercife his autho- 
rity. Thomas Dove, who was defeated by Andrews, is not to be con- 


founded with John Dove who tranflated «* The Shepheardes Calender”’ 
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certain that, if Spenfer had vifited the North of Eng- 


land in the interval, he came to London in 1578, the 
year before his ‘“‘ Shepheardes Calender” iffued from the 
prefs. On his own evidence, in one of his letters to 
Harvey, dated from Leicefter Houfe, 5th October, 1579, 
we learn that he was then, in fome unexplained capacity, 
in the fervice of the Earl, and that, probably on his Lord- 
fhip’s behalf, he had had an interview with, or at all events 
had feen, the Queen. He alfo {peaks of being about to 
vifit the continent on Leicefter’s bufinefs. Whether he 
ever performed this duty is doubtful; but he was no 
fooner emancipated from College than he appears to have 
been actuated by a truant difpofition, and talked freely to 
his friend Harvey of travelling in various parts of the 
world. Upon this point the reader muft draw his own 
conclufions, and we have elfewhere furnifhed the few exift- 
ing materials for arriving at a decifion. 

‘©The Shepheardes Calender,” which came out with 
the date of 1579 at the bottom of the title-page, was 
anonymoufly dedicated, at the back of that title-page, in 
eighteen fhort lines, to Sir Philip Sidney, who, however, 
is not there named, but indicated as 


“‘ the prefident 
Of Nobleffe and of chevalree.’’& 


into Latin, of which tranflation a copy is, we believe, {till preferved in 
Caius College. It was moft likely completed not very long after the 
death of Archbifhop Grindal (whom Spenfer in his paftorals celebrates 
and praifes as Algrind) in 1583. 

£ This, which is the firft paflage in Spenfer’s Works, affords alfo our 
firft proof of the neceflity of a revifion of the text as given by Todd. 
He printed «* The Shepheardes Calender ” from one of the later and 
corrupted impreffions, and gave the fuppofed language thus :— 


“‘ the prefident 
Of nobleneffe and chivalrie ;” 


inftead of 


<< the prefident 
Of noblefle and of chevalree,”’ 
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To him, it is generally allowed, Spenfer was introduced 
by Gabriel Harvey," who certainly had advifed him to 
come to London. Sidney was two years younger than 
Spenfer, and it has been fuggefted, rather than proved, 
that the latter had been ftaying with the former at or 
near Penfhurft; and there Spenfer may have acquired 
from Sidney and Harvey, and perhaps from Sir Edward 
Dyer, the temporary tafte, before alluded to, for the em- 
ployment of claffic meafures in Englifh. 

Our poet’s miftaken devotion to this fpecies of com- 
pofition, a year after the fuccefs of his ‘‘ Shepheardes Ca- 
lender” where we meet with nothing of the fort, may be 
feen from his Letter to Harvey, dated from Weftminfter 
in April, 1580:—‘“‘I like your late Englifh hexameters 
fo exceedingly well, that I alfo enure my penne fometime 
in that kinde; whyche I fynde, indeede, as I have often 
heard you defende in worde, neither fo harde, nor fo 
harfhe, that it will eafily and fairly yeelde it felfe to our 
moother tongue.” He proceeds to touch upon the 
greateft difficulty in the enterprife, the dealing with the 
accent, and adds, “‘ but it is to be wonne with cuftome, 
and rough words muft be fubdued with ufe.” He begs 
Harvey to forward to him “the rules and precepts of 
art’ which he obferved; if not, he would follow thofe 
Sidney had given him ; and Spenfer refers to Sir Edward 
Dyer for “the good liking and eftimation ” in which 
he held fome fatirical hexameters Harvey had com- 


as it ftands in the earlieft edition of 1579. ‘* Noblefle” is Spenfer’s 
own word, and it is a word in Shakefpeare and in many other poets and 
writers of the time. The change was made in the folio 16113; and 
** nobleffe ” having been converted into a trifyllable, noblenef, it became 
neceflary to omit ‘ of,” fo that the poet’s elegance of expreflion was alfo 
facrificed. Every modern edition we have been able to confult has 
nobleneffe for ‘ nobleffe.”’ 

' See ‘Todd’s “ Life of Spenfer,” vol. i. p. ix. Cooper’s Athena Can- 
tabrigienfes, vol, il. p. 259, &c. 
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pofed, and tranfmitted. Spenfer, therefore, was at this 
time prepared to go nearly all lengths for the introduc- 
tion of the ancient metres into Englifh ; and it is for- 
tunate that he afterwards altered his judgment, as well as 
his practice, for even a ‘‘ Faerie Queene ” in Englith 
hexameters would fcarcely have been readable.’ 

Spenfer merely fubfcribed his poetical dedication of 
“© The Shepheardes Calender ”’ Immerito ; and his young 
patron, fpeaking of the work in his ¢ Defence of Poefie” 
(firft publifhed eight or nine years after the death of its 
author) fays nothing to difturb the poet’s cncognito, 
while he thus timidly does juftice to the merits of the 
paftorals:—‘‘ TheShepheards Kalender hath much poetrie 
in his Eclogues, indeed worthy the reading, if I be not de- 
ceived. That fame framing of his ftile to an old rufticke 
language I dare not allow, fince neither Theocritus in 
Greeke, Virgil in Latine, nor Sanazara in Italian did. aitect 
it.”) Perhaps Sidney felt fome referve in applauding too 
highly a work dedicated to himfelf, as {tated in large type 
on the title-page ;* but, on the other hand, it was Sidney’s 


i Thomas Nafh with great wit and humour points out the abfurdity 
of the attempt; but this was fome years after Spenfer had relinquifhed 
it. “The Hexamiter verfé, I graunt, is a gentleman of an auncient 
houfe, (fo is many an Englifh begger) yet this clyme of ours he cannot 
thrive in: our fpeech is too craggy for him to fet his plough in: hee 
goes twitching and hopping in our language, like a man running upon 
quagmiers, up the hill in one fyllable, and downe the dale in another, 
retaining no part of that ftately fmooth gate which he vaunts himfelfe 
with amongft the Greeks and Latins.” ‘* Strange Newes of the inter- 
cepting of certaine Letters,” 4to. 1592. Sign. G. 3. 

i Edit. folio 1598, p. 513. It came out originally in 4to. 1595, 
when it was called «An Apologie of Poetrie.” Sir John Harington 
had, however, preceded his tranflation of ** Ariofto,” in 1591, by “An 
Apologie of Poetrie,” and hence perhaps the change in the title of Sid- 
ney’s eflay on the fame fubject after its firft appearance in 1595. 

k That Sidney received the dedication of «The Shepheardes Calen- 
der” with a high eftimate of its merit, and with due honour to the 
poet, we may be fure. In the very fame year Stephen Goflon infcribed 
to the fame patron a production of a very different character, viz. his 
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own error to be too imitative of exifting examples, and 
therefore to be afraid of 


«‘ Things unattempted yet in profe or rhyme.” 


He did not truft enough to his own powers; and had he 
lived, with all his grace and purity of ftyle and thought, 
he could never have rifen to the rank of a great, bold, and 
original writer. Spenfer adopted << ruftic language ” with 
the ftricteft dramatic propriety, for he at once faw the 
unfitnefs of making herdfmen and clowns talk like kings 
and. courtiers. 

Although “ The Shepheardes Calender” has the figures 
1579 on the title-page, it was not really publifhed until 
1580, as we now reckon the commencement of the year ; 
for it was thus entered at Stationers’ Hall on the sth De- 
cember, 1579, by Hugh Singleton, the printer, whofe 
name is at the foot of the title-page :— 

“<> Decembr. [1579] 
“* Hughe Singelton. Lycenced unto him the Shep- 


perdes calender, conteyninge xij ecloges 
proportionable to the xij monethes 


Cia 


The year 1579, according to the regifters and the 
then popular mode of calculation, would not expire until 
26th March, fome months after Singleton had carried 
Spenfer’s work in a printed fhape (as we may prefume 
from the particularity of the entry) to the hall of the 
Company of Stationers, in order that it might be duly 


“School of Abufe,” which he himéelf calls «a pleafant inveétive againft 
Poets, Pipers, Players, Jefters and fuch like Caterpillars of a Common- 
wealth.” ‘This liberty he feems to have taken without Sidney’s privity 
or confent; and we have it on the evidence of Spenfer himfelf, in one 
of his Letters to Gabriel Harvey, printed in 1580, that Goffon « was 
for his labour {corned ; if at leaft, it be in the goodnefs of that nature 
to fcorn.” Befides plays and poems, Goffon was himfelf «a penner of 
paitorals; he had been an ator, afterwards went into the church, and 
died Rector of St. Botolph, Bifhopgate. In 1598 he preached at Paul’s 
Crofs, and publifhed, a fermon called «The Trumpet of War.” 
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licenfed before it was publifhed.' The practice had not 


then commenced of requiring the name of fome known 
perfon, of pofition and refpectability, to be placed upon 
the cover as teftimony of the moral fitnefs of a book, 
tract, or ballad, and that it was unobjectionable on the 
{core of religion or politics. E. K.’s preliminary epiftle 
bears date on 16th April preceding the date of the entry 
at Stationers’ Hall ; and the work probably went through 
the procefs of typography during the interval. 

The epiftle is addreffed, with fome adulation, “to the 
moft excellent and learned, both Orator and Poete, 
Maytter Gabriel Harvey ;” and it is fubfcribed only with 
the initials E. K. who profeffes to be fufficiently well 
feen in the “drift and purpofe,” as well as in the lan- 
guage of “the new Poet” (never giving a hint of that 
new poet's name) as to be qualified for the office of 
editor, “the rather that by meanes of fome familiar ac- 
quaintance, he had been made privy to the author’s counfel 
and fecret meaning.” Until recently, nobody has been 
in a condition to decide whom the initials E. K. repre- 
ferited: he has even been termed ‘‘ an unknown and 
officious friend,” and it certainly nowhere appears that 
the ‘‘new Poet” authorifed the publication at the time 
it came out. It was, indeed, long ago conjectured that 


1 In about a year and three-quarters from the date of the original 
entry, Singleton afligned over ‘* The Shepheardes Calender,” to John 
Harrifon in this form, as we find it recorded in the regifters :— 


“© 29 October [1581]. 
‘John Harrifon :—Affigned over from Hugh Singleton to have the 
fheppardes callender, which was Hughe Singletons copie . vj*” 


In accordance with this memorandum, the fubfequent impreflions 
of 1581, 1586, 1591, and 1597, were printed for John Harrifon. We 
have obtained thefe entries, and other particulars of the fame kind, from 
the two volumes of “ Extraéts from the Regifters of the Stationers’ Com- 
pany,” iffued by the Shakefpeare Society in 1849. See vol. li. pp. 104, 
128, of the ** Extracts,” &c. 
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E. K. might mean E. Kirke, from the mention of a 
“Mrs. Kirke” twice in the correfpondence between Spen- 
fer and Harvey; and it turns out that this conjecture 
was well founded. There is now every reafon to believe 
that the young fellow-colleger of Spenfer, of ‘the 
name of Edward Kirke, whom we have before. intro- 
duced (p. xxv), wrote the prefatory epiftle to Harvey, and 
mott likely fuperintended ‘‘ The Shepheardes Calender” 
through the prefs. He was, we apprehend, junior to 
Spenfer, for the records of Pembroke Hall eftablith 
that he did not enter there as a fizar until confiderably 
more than a year after our poet. This feems all that 1s 
known of Kirke, excepting that he fubfequently removed 
to Caius College; that he proceeded B.A. in 1575, and 
commenced M.A. in 1578." We may guefs that the 
Mrs. Kirke fpoken of in Spenfer’s letter to Harvey of 5th 
Oét. 1579, three months anterior to the date of the entry 
at Stationers’ Hall, was the mother of Edward Kirke, who 
was perhaps then in London corre¢ting the prefs of his 
friend’s ‘‘ Shepheardes Calender,” as the proofs were fur- 
nifhed to him by Hugh Singleton. It was Edward 
Kirke that took upon himfelf, as far as we can judge, the 
refponfibility of publifhing a work that might be objec- 
tionable to many perfons and parties, covertly alluded to 
or cenfured in it; but that Spenfer had intended it to be 
printed we cannot doubt, feeing that he prefixed to tt, 
though anonymoufly, the dedication in verfe to Sir 
Philip Sidney. 

Had it been required in 1579, as it was fhortly after- 


m For this new information refpecting Edward Kirke, we are glad to 
acknowledge our obligations to the Athene Cantabrigienfes of Mefirs. 
Cooper, vol. ii. p. 244. How long Kirke lived after 1580, and whe- 
ther he was at any time engaged in any other literary capacity or 
purfuit has not been difcovered. We are not aware that Spenfer ever 
mentions, or alludes to him. 
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wards, that a book licenfed at Stationers’ Hall fhould 
have firft received the fanction of the Archbifhop of 
Canterbury, the Bifhop of London, or of fome of the 
{fpecial perfons appointed to that duty, it is juft poffible 
that ““ The Shepheardes Calender” might never have 
feen the light." Some of the eclogues are decidedly of a 


n We only fay that ‘ it is juft poffible,” becaufe at a later date, the 
higheft church dignitaries did fanétion the publication of fome works 
ftrongly objected to by feverer fticklers. ‘Thus Shakefpeare’s ‘* Venus 
and Adonis” was licenfed under the hands of the Archbifhop of Canter- 
bury and one of the Wardens of the Company of Stationers, on 18th 
April, 15933 while on 1ft July, 1592, the celebrated Robert Greene’s 
‘¢ Philomela” had obtained the authority of the Bifhop of London. 
Sidney’s “* Arcadia ” was licenfed on 23rd Auguft, 1588, at the inftance 
of the Archbifhop of Canterbury ; and the fame prelate in 1592 gave his 
warrant for that extraordinary and moft popular tract, Thomas Nafh’s 
«¢ Pierce Pennilefs’ Supplication to the Devil.” Thefe circumftances 
have not been noted by thofe who have made extra¢ts from the regifters. 
We may add here an important order made by the Company, on 25th 
June, 1600, refpecting that notorious ballad «The Wanton Wife of 
Bath,” certainly never authorifed by Archbifhop, Bifhop, or Warden, 
but incautioufly reprinted by Percy in vol. il. p. 146 of the firft edition 
of his ‘* Reliques of Ancient Englifh Poetry” in 1765, and excluded 
afterwards. What follows fhows, for the firft time, that the original 
appearance of “ The Wanton Wife of Bath” in print in 1600 caufed 
much fcandal, and the punifhment of the printers and flationer : 

“22,8 | Une 1000: 

«© Yt is ordered, tuching a difordered ballad of the Wife of Bathe, 
printed by Edward Aldee & William White, and fold by Edward 
White, that all the fame ballates fhal be brought in & burnt; and that 
either of the Printers, for their diforders in printing yt, fhall pay vSa 
pece for a fine. And that Mr. White for his offence and diforder in 
felling [it] fhall pay x’ fora fine. And their imprifonment is refpited 
till another tyme.” 


Hence it appears that the Company took upon themfelves, by their 
own bye-laws, not only to fine but to imprifon members who contra- 
vened eftablifhed orders, by printing or felling pieces of an evil ten- 
dency, and not licenfed. Neverthelefs, “The Wanton Wife of Bath” 
continued to be printed and reprinted ; and we have two copies before 
us, both in black letter, and both anterior to the Civil Wars, Another 
copy, in Roman type, came out as recently as the rigid reign of Queen 
Anne. The calling in and burning, in fa¢t, excited public curiofity, and, 
as ufual, increafed the diflemination of the mifchief. 
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political and religious afpect ; and though the dialogue 1s 
diftributed among clowns and fhepherds, their remarks 
are often fo fevere, perfonal, and objurgatory, that not a 
few public men might be difpofed to take offence at them. 
Indeed, it is known that Lord Burghley was highly dif- 
pleafed by the applaufe beftowed upon Archbifhop Grin- 
dal ; and as a young man, who had his fortune to make, 
Spenfer may have been unwilling to put his name to the 
publication. Edward Kirke fubjoined only his initials to 
the epiftle to Harvey, and afforded no clue to the dif- 
covery of the author: the words ‘ unftayed youth,” 
and the ‘‘ labyrinth of love” in which that ‘‘ unftayed 
youth” had involved himfelf, were much too general 
to lead even to an inference; while the anticipation of 
the manner in which the “‘ new poet” would be admired 
thereafter, and ‘‘ his worthinefs founded by the tromp 
of fame,” might only be looked upon as the expreffion 
of the fomewhat extravagant opinion of enthufiaftic 
friendfhip. 

It is true that, although E. K. only dates from the 
metropolis of the kingdom, and not from his college or 
univerfity, he {peaks of the ‘‘ new poet” as the common 
friend of himfelf and Harvey, and fome of their mutual 
acquaintances might guefs at the fecret; yet it is un- 
queftionable that, as far as the public was concerned, it 
was not difclofed for many years. One of,Spenfer’s 
contemporaries, a poet of much and not unmerited 
celebrity, even as late as 1587, when.“‘ The Shepheardes 
Calender” had gone through three or four feparate edi- 
tions,° was fo ill informed upon the fubject that, when 


° It was printed and reprinted at leaft five times between 1579 and 
1597, which fact fufficiently proves its popularity, independently of the 
many notices of it by poets and profe writers of the period. Surely this 
is a {uficient anfwer to the Latin tranflator of it, Dr. Jonn Dove, who, 
perhaps refident in his college, knowing little that was going on in the 
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writing in lamentation of the untimely death of Sidney, 
he actually imputed to him the authorfhip of ‘* The Shep- 
heardes Calender.” We refer to George Whetftone, and 
to his poem, entitled “Sir Philip Sidney, his honourable 
Life, his valiant Death, and true Virtues,” which was 
publifhed immediately after the funeral. There, after 
noticing Sidney’s “ Arcadia,” and defcribing it as “a 
book moft excellently written,” he proceeds as follows :— 


<¢ What elfe he wrote his will was to fupprefie, 
But yet the dark a dyamond cannot drowne : 
What be his workes the fineft wittes doe geffe ; 
The Shepheard’s notes that have fo fweete a found, 
With lawrell bowghes his healme long fince have crownd. 
And not alone in poefie he did pafle, 
But every way a learned knight he was.” 


The terms ‘‘ Shepheard’s notes,” if they ftood alone, 
might very fairly be deemed equivocal, becaufe ‘‘Shep- 
herd” was, at that date and long afterwards, the ufual 
defignation of a poet, fo that ‘ fhepherd’s notes” might 
only mean poe?’s notes; but, as if to make his want of 
knowledge on fuch a topic indifputable, Whetftorie added 
the fubfequent marginal memorandum, juft oppofite the 
{tanza we have cited :— 


‘The laft Sheppards Calender, the reputed worke of S. Phil. Syd- 
ney—a worke of deepe learning, judgement and witte, difguifed in 
Shep. Rules.” 

It is, therefore, evident that, in 1587, Whetftone not 
only did not know that “ The Shepheardes Calender” 
was by Spenfer, but believed that it was the work of 


world, and defirous of evincing his own induftry and tafte in difcover- 
ing it and its merits, fpeaks of «* The Shepherd’s Calendar” in his dedi- 
cation as opufculum jam pene deletum, et quafi fepultum. Todd (Life, p. 
xiii.) thinks it ftrange that Dove fhould have fo treated it; yet, at the 
fame time, he admits that the Latin tranflator had never even heard 
of the firft impreffion of «* The Shepheardes Calender.” As fhown in 


our notes, Todd himfelf much too rarely reforted to it.. 
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Sidney, to whom, he adds, it. was affigned by general 
reputation.” The laft is the moft fingular, becaufe the 
eclogues had been dedicated to Sidney, and his name 
ftood boldly upon the title-page in the capacity of patron ; 
fo that, if he had been the author of the paftorals, he 
muft have infcribed them to himfelf as— 
“the prefident 

Of nobleffe and of chevalree.”’ 

We only adduce this circumftance to fhow how igno- 
rant well-informed people were, even at a late period, 
as to the authorfhip of “The Shepheardes Calender.” 
In fact the work was anonymous in all the 4to. impref- 
fions ; nor was Spenfer’s name coupled with it, in any 
publication or republication of thefe famous paftorals, 
until they appeared in the folio of his colle&ted works 
printed for Matthew Lownes in 1611. 


P Yet Whetftone, fuppofing the laudatory lines of G. W. prefixed to 
Spenfer’s «‘ Amoretti,” 1595, (vol. v. p- 113,) to be from his pen, was 
a perfonal friend and admirer of our poet. The faé that, in 1587, 
Whetftone named Sidney as the individual who had produced ** The 
Shepheardes Calendar ” was pointed out by the writer (/ft venia) of the 
prefent Life of Spenfer as long fince as the year 1820: fee “The 
Poetical Decameron,” vol. i. p. 68. ‘The year before Whetftone pub- 
lifhed his poem on Sidney’s death, (the original of which is preferved 
in the State Paper Office) William Webbe printed his “ Difcourfe of 
Englith Poetry ” (4to. 1586), and he doubted whether he might attribute 
‘«’'The Shepheardes Calender” to Spenfer, whom he ventured to point 
out only by the two firft letters of his furname— Maifter Sp. or what 
other rare {chollar of Pembroke Hall.”” Three years later, viz. in 1589, 
Puttenham, in his “ Arte of Englifh Poefie,” p- 51, {peaks of‘ that other 
gentleman who wrote the late Shepheardes Callender,” without attempt- 
ing to name him. ‘The laft edition in 4to, came out in 1597; and in 
1598, Francis Meres, who was well feen in all the poetry of his day, 
did not fcruple to print Spenfer’s name at lengthin his Pa//adis Tamia, 
fo. 280 b.—** As Theocritus is famoufed for his Idyllia in Greeke, and 
Virgil for his Ec/ogs in Latin, fo Spenfer, their imitatour in his Shep- 
heardes Calender, is renowned for the like argument, and honoured 
for fine poetical invention and moft exquifit wit.’ We are not fur- 
prifed that John Dove, tranflating this Ca/endarium Pafforum into Latin 
not long after 1583, fhould call it ddécroros, adding that it was rithmo 
Anglicano eleganter compofitus. 
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But if we are to blame Whetftone for not being aware 
of Spenfer’s claim in 1587, how almoft unpardonable 
muft we deem William Browne, the diftinguifhed au- 
thor of ‘ Britannia’s Paftorals,” for utterly ignoring our 
poet’s reputation as a poet of the fame clafs in 1616. 
Excepting that, in one place, he names the “ Arcadia,” 
we might almoft fancy that he was in no better condition 
than Whetftone, in fuppofing that Sidney was alfo the 
writer of ‘© The Shepheardes Calender:” at all events, 
{peaking of paftoral poetry, Browne fays :— 

<< Sidney began (and if a wit fo meane 
May tafte with him the dewes of Hippocrene) 
I fung the Paftorall next.” 9 

This ftatement is, of courfe, untrue in all its parts; for 
Sidney did not begin, nor did Browne “ fing the paftoral 
next,” unlefs we are to difmifs Spenfer altogether, and to 
fuppofe that his “‘Shepheardes Calender” has not, and 
never had, any exiftence: this, too, is faying nothing of 
the well-known and greatly admired paftorals of Drayton 
and Lodge, which were printed in 1593 and 1595, and 


without taking into account the paftorals of Challoner, 


a “ Britannia’s Paftorals,” fo. 1616. Book ii. Song 2. In the fame 
way, but at an earlier date, 1597, Bifhop Hall claimed to be “ the firft 
Englifh Satirift,” when (to fay nothing of Donne whofe manufcript is 
dated 1593) he had been preceded by Lodge at leaft two years in the 
fatires contained in his “ Fig for Momus,” 1595. In his “ Defiance to 
Envy ” Hall has a ftanza, which is direétly aimed at Spenfer, and as we 
do not recolle& to have feen it quoted, we fubjoin it :— 


“ Or {cour the rufted {words of elvifh knights 
Bathed in Pagan blood, or fheath them new 
In mifty moral types; or tell their fights, 
Who mighty giants, or who monfters flew : 
And by fome ftrange enchanted {pear and fhield 
Vanquifh’d their foe and wan the doubtful field.” 


Farther on he attacks paftoral poets, both Spenfer and Drayton, although 
Hall had him(elf at one time been the author of fuch produétions. Thefe 
have unfortunately, with many others, all perifhed. 
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THE LIFE OF SPENSER 
Goffon, Rankin, Eedes, and Bifhop Hall, which are 


mentioned by writers and critics of their day, but either 
never were publifhed, or are now unhappily loft.’ We 
are, however, to bear in mind that Browne, when he 
wrote what we have quoted, claiming the fecond place 
as a pa{toral poet, was a very young man; and we are 
fure, from other parts of his works, that he had the 
higheft and jufteft admiration of Spenfer, while nobody 
has more beautifully and loftily expreffed his praifes in 
reference to “‘ The Faerie Queene.” § | 

The difcovery of the name of a perfon in Spenfer’s own 
college, whofe initials correfpond with the E. K., placed 
at the end of the epiftle to Gabriel Harvey introducing 
“The Shepheardes Calender,” puts an end to the ab- 
furd f{peculation hazarded by fome critics, that Spenfer 
had, in faé, been his own editor, and confequently his 
own laudator ; and to the fearcely lefs improbable notion 


xl 


* There are, befides, feveral paftorals in poetical mifcellanies, fuch 
as ** England’s Helicon,” 1600, and Davifon’s « Poetical Rhapfody,” 
1602: the latter are efpecially praifeworthy. 

* We cannot refrain, though a little out of place here, from extraét- 
ing one paflage from ‘¢ Britannia’s Paftorals,” Book ii. Song I. 


“ He fung th’ heroicke Knights of Faiery-land 
In lines fo elegant, of fuch command, 
That had the Thracian plaid but halfe fo well, 
He had not left Eurydice in hell : 
But ere he ended his melodious fong, 
An hoft of Angels flew the clouds among 
And rapt this Swan from his attentive mates, 
To make him one of their affociates 
In heaven’s faire quire; where now he fings the praife 
Of Him that is the firft and laft of dayes, 
Divineft Spencer, heaven-bred happy Mufe! 
Would any power into my braine infufe 
Thy worth, or all that Poets had before, 
I could not praife till thou deferv’ft no more.” 


The wonder is that, inftead of being utterly ignorant of Spenfer’s Paf 


torals, Browne was not thoroughly acquainted with every line of them. 
* See Nares’s “Gloffary, illuftrating Englifh Authors,” &c. under 
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that Gabriel Harvey had penned the letter to himfelf, 
and had, befides, fupplied the ‘‘ general argument,” the 
Gloffary, and the explanatory notes, in which he fo often 
figures under the name of Hobbinol. _ We are now ina 
pofition to be able to affert pretty diftinctly that they were 
all contributed by Edward Kirke. 

The title, <*‘ The Shepheardes Calender,” was, as 
Kirke remarks, not new to Spenfer: he ‘‘ applied an old 
name to a new work,” the old “ Shepherd’s Kalender,” 
which was little more than an almanac, with figns of the 
weather, &c. having been originally printed by Wynkyn 
de Worde, and not unfrequently afterwards by other typo- 
graphers.". According to the regifters of the Stationers’ 
Company, it was republifhed as late as 1591 (the year when 
Spenfer’s work appeared for at leaft the fourth time) ; but 
it was in folio, the fize then commonly given to it, and 
of a character as different as its proportions. In the 
autumn of the fame year this old * Shepherd’s Kalender ” 
was afligned from one bookfeller to another ; and it 1s 
open to fpeculation, whether this revived demand might 
not be occafioned, in fome degree, by the fuccefs of Spen- 
fer’s paftorals with the fame title.” 


the word “ Frembd,” where he aflerts that “ Spenfer was, probably, the 
original commentator on the ‘ Shepherd’s Kalender.’” Under the word 
“< Mifter ” Nares calls it, without qualification, “Spenfer’s own glofiary ”’ 
that accompanied the edition of 1579. 

u Dibdin (Ames, ii. 265) defcribes the original edition as a quarto, 
and gives it the date of 1508. It was firft reprinted in 1528. 

¥ «The Sheperde’s Calender,” in folio, was entered for republication 
to Robert Whalley, the fon, who had derived it from his father, on 1it 
March, 1590-13 and on 12th O&. 1591, Robert Whalley affigned it 
to Thomas Adams: fee the Stationers’ Regifter of thofe refpective 
dates. It feems not unlikely that Thomas Lodge, who, in 1590, printed 
the beautiful ftory on which Shakefpeare founded his “ As You like it,” 
under the title of “Rofalynd, Euphues’ Golden Legacy,” intended to 
write a work, perhaps in imitation of Spenfer’s “Shepheardes Calender,” 
to be called “'The Sailor’s Kalender.” He mentions it at the very end 
of his “ Rofalynd ;” and, as that production was written at fea, poflibly 
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Another pafflage, in Kirke’s introductory epiftle, re- 
quires obfervation: it occurs where he is excufing him- 
felf for having publifhed “The Shepheardes Calen- 
der” at all, and particularly for adding to it his own ex- 
planations of various words and allufions: he fays ;— 
‘*’Thus much I have adventured upon frendfhip, him 
felfe being for long time furre eftraunged: hoping that 
this will the rather occafion him to put forth diverfe 
other excellent works of his, which flepe in filence; as 
his Dreames, his Legendes, his Court of Cupide, and fon- 
dry others.” .We muft underftand the words “ for long 
time furre eftraunged” to mean, that Spenfer was then 
at a confiderable diftance, not that he was adverfe to the 
publication, or Kirke’s reafoning would not be very con- 
clufive ; viz., that becaufe Spenfer was much oppofed to 
the appearance in print of his ‘“‘ Shepheardes Calender,” 
therefore he would be induced to put forth fome other 
productions which <<‘ flept in filence,” three of thofe being 
his ‘© Dreams,” his ‘“* Legends,” and his ‘ Court of 
Cupid: 

Of his ‘“‘ Dreams” we have already fpoken, exprefling 
our opinion that they were, at leaft in part, the Vifions 


originally publifhed by Vander Noodt, in 1569.* Thefe 


he meant his “ Sailor’s Kalender”? to relate to his own adventures on fhip- 
board. If he defigned a feries of Marine Eclogues, the work would 
(like Phineas Fletcher’s “ Pifcatory Eclogues,” 1633) have had entire 
novelty to recommend it, even if Lodge had failed to difplay in it his 
ufual tafte, invention, and ability. He never fulfilled his promife. 

* It fhould be noted that Spenfer himéfelf tells us, in the poftfcript to 
his letter to Harvey of April, 1580, that E. K. (. e¢. Edward Kirke) 
had wittily difcourfed upon the “ Dreams” and upon the “ pictures” 
by which they were accompanied (they have wood-cuts in illuftration 
of them in Vander Noodt’s “Theatre, &c., for Worldlings”’), a faét to 
which E. K. himfelf adverts in his “ Glofle” to “The Shepheardes 
Calender,” for November (vol. i. p. 134,) where he fays:— But I 
have already difcourfed that at large, in my Commentarye upon the 
Dreames of the fame author.” The lofs of this produétion, excepting 
as far as it may have been preferved by Vander Noodt, is, on every ac- 
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are alfo mentioned by Harvey, in his letter of 1580, 
as ‘fully finifhed;” and we apprehend that they had 
then been altered and reduced to rhyme as they after- 
wards came out in 1591, without commentary, in the 
volume called ‘“‘ Complaints,” on which we fhall have 
much to fay in its proper place. Regarding the ‘“ Le- 
gends,” we have no information ; but, with others, think 
it very likely that fome of them, if not all, were after- 
wards embodied in ‘“‘ The Faerie Queene,” to which 
from their title they feem to belong: there we have the 
<< Legends of Holinefs,” “ Temperance,” “ Chaftity,” &c. ; 
and, we apprehend, that Spenfer, having firft written 
them feparately, afterwards combined them and con- 
folidatedss them: @ilaethestameaway,<% lhes Courtinof 
Cupid” may have been altered, and enlarged to ‘“‘ The 
Mafque of Cupid,” which occupies Book ii. Canto 12, 
of ‘<‘ The Faerie Queene.” Thefe were known to Ed- 
ward Kirke to be in exiftence, and, we may perhaps 
conclude, ready for the prefs at the time when he was 
fo inftrumental in bringing ‘ The Shepheardes Calender ” 
before the world. | 

That “‘ The Faerie Queene,” was in being, and by that 
name, as early as the year following the publication of 
“¢ The Shepheardes Calender,” we have upon the cleareft 
evidence, although due weight does not feem always to 
have been given to it. ‘That evidence comes to us under 
the hand of Gabriel Harvey himfelf in his letter to Spen- 
fer (there called ‘“‘ Immerito ”) above mentioned as having 
been printed in 1580. The tract as already ftated (p. 


count, to be lamented ; and we have Spenfer’s own ftatement regarding 
it, that, with the enlargement and E. K.’s contributions, it had become 
“full as great as the ‘Calender.?”? It may have been an entirely 
feparate work, but of a fimilar character to the “ Vifions.” 

¥ As it will occupy fo {mall a fpace, and as Spenfer had a fhare in 
the tract, we may avail ourfelves of this opportunity of quoting the entry 
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xxiv.) is entitled, “ Three proper and wittie familiar Let- 
ters, lately paffed betweene two Univerfitie Men, touch- 
ing the Earthquake in Aprill laft, and our Englifh Re- 
fourmed Verfifying.” The fubjects of the earthquake 
and ‘reformed verfifying ” do not feem very clofely con- 
nected ; but, although Harvey coupled them, we are 
here only interefted in what he fays to prove that ““The 
Faerie Queene” was then known to him by that title, 
and by the difparaging defignation—given to her, we 
may be fure, by Harvey himfelf—of “ The Elvith 
Queene.” His words are thefe :— 

< But fee how I have the Arte Memorative at com- 
maundement. In good faith, I had once again nigh for- 
gotten your Faerie Queene: howbeit, by good chaunce, I 
have nowe fent hir home at the lafte, neither in better 
nor worfe cafe than I founde hir. And muft you of ne- 
ceflitie have my judgement of hir indeede? To be 
plaine, I am voyde of al judgement, if your nine Comee- 
dies, whereunto, in imitation of Herodotus, you give the 
names of the Nine Mufes (and, in one man’s fanfie, not 
unworthily) come not neerer Arioftoe’s Comcedies, eyther 
for the fineffe of plaufible elocution, or the rarenefle of 
Poetical Invention, than that E/vi/h Queene doth to 
his Orlando Furiofo, which, notwithftanding, you wil 
needes feeme to emulate and hope to overgo, as you 
flatly profeffed yourfelf in one of your laft letters.” 

“<The Tears of the Nine Mites@i@vol mivens.e:29)) 


of the “ Three Letters”’ as it ftands in the Regifters of the Stationers’ 
Company :— . 

“ 30 Junij [1580]. 

“H. Bynneman. Rd. of him for three proper and wittie letters, 
pafled betweene two Univerfitie men, touching the earthquake 

yi”? 

The “ Two other very commendable Letters,” alfo of 1580, ae 

to have been included in the fame entry, though feparately publifhed. 

The firft of thefe, by Spenfer, bears date “Leycefter Houfe, this 5 of 

Oétober, 1579 ;” but Harvey’s anfwer is “ 23 Oétob. 1579.’ 
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could never have been the “ nine comedies” dedicated to 
the Mufes by Spenfer, which, according to Harvey, 
muft have been dramatic compofitions: if fo, they have 
been entirely and irretrievably loft; but, however loth to 
part with the hope of recovering them, we may confole 
ourfelves with the refle@tion that Spenfer’s genius was 
anything but theatrical, and we can hardly fuppofe that 
the poet intended his comedies for reprefentation. Har- 
vey, whofe tafte was more than queftionable, and whofe 
judgment was certainly defective, clearly eftimated them 
far above what he had feen of ‘* The Faerie Queene,” which, 
probably, he had never attentively read, even if he had 
opened it, and which he returned to its author precifely 
in the {tate in which he had received it. It is a point, 
however, in Harvey’s favour that he does not profefs to 
be able to decide upon its merits; not fo much, perhaps, 
becaufe he did not think himfelf competent, but becaufe 
he rather wifhed to pafs from the trifling fubject without 
the diftiné declaration of an opinion. ‘Touching, there- 
fore, only flightly on “ The Elvifh Queene,” he proceeds 
again to advert to Spenfer’s nine comedies in thefe 
terms, ftill more conclufively fhowing that they muft 
have been dramas :— 

“‘ Befides that, you know, it hath bene the ufual prac- 
tife of the moft exquifite and odde wittes in all nations, 
and fpecially in Italie, rather to fhewe and advaunce 
themfelves that way than any other; as namely, thofe 
three notorious dyfcourfing heads, Bibiena, Machiavel, 
and Aretine did (to let Bembo and Ariofto paffe), 
with the great admiration and wonderment of the whole 
countrey: being, in deede, reputed matchable in all points, 
both for conceyt of witte and eloquent decyphering of 
matters, either with Ariftophanes and Menander in Greek, 
or with Plautus and Terence in Latin, or with any other 
in any other tong.” : 
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This paffage, if nothing elfe, makes it evident that 
Harvey does not ufe the word ‘‘ comedies” in its moft 
extenfive fenfe, as Dante and others had employed it, but 
that he meant nothing but dramatic performances like 
thofe of Ariftophanes, Menander, Plautus, and Terence. 
However, being himfelf, as his felf-love flattered Harvey, 
one of the ‘‘ exquifite and odd wits” he had applauded, 
he could not away with ‘“‘ The Faerie Queene ;” and 
that it was not to his tafte, he made ftill more evident by 
the following gird at it and its author in the next fen- 
tence :— But I will not ftand greatly with you in your 
owne matters. If fo be the Faerye Queene be fairer in 
your eie than the Nine Mufes, and Hobgoblin runne 
away with the garland from Apollo, marke what I faye 
—and yet I will not fay that I thought. But there an 
end for this once, and fare you well, till God or fome 
good Aungell putte you in a better minde.” 

He fincerely compaffionated Spenfer’s error of judg- 
ment, in preferring his ‘‘ Faerie Queene” to his ‘* Nine 
Comedies ;” and, as a kind, pitying friend, hoped that ere 
long the poet would, by divine infpiration, fee reafon to 
repent his unfortunate decifion. Happy is it for us, and 
for pofterity, that Spenfer, like a man of great original 
powers, followed his own convictions, and the bent of 
his own genius, and did not fubmit his fine tafte to the 
‘“‘exquifite and odd wit” of his pedantic, petulant, and 
felf-{atisfied critic. 

How long, before Harvey wrote, Spenfer had placed 
in his friend’s hands what he had then compofed of ** The 
Faerie Queene,” we have no means of knowing ; but in 
his letter, dated “‘ Quarto nonas Aprilis, 1580,” Spenfer 
had recalled Harvey’s attention to it, and expreffed a ftrong 
defire that the manufcript fhould be returned to him im- 
mediately. We quote the poet’s own words, becaufe they 
not merely prove that he was then anxious to proceed 
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with his great work, but becaufe, befides his «‘ Dreams,” 
of which we need now fay no more, they mention another 
loft produétion called “‘ The Dying Pelican,” as “ pre- 
fently to be imprinted :”— 

«© Nowe, my Dreames, and dying Pellicane being fully 
finifhed (as I partelye fignified in my lafte letters) and 
prefentlye to bee imprinted, I wil in hande forthwith 
with my Faery Queene, whyche, I praye you hartily, fend 
me with al expedition ; and your frendly letters and long 
expected judgement wythal, whyche let not be fhorte, 
but in all pointes fuche as you ordinarilye ufe, and I ex- 
traordinarily defire.” 

As Harvey’s judgment had been “long expected” 
by Spenfer, “ The Faerie Queene,” or rather the portion 
of it then written, muft have béen long in Harvey’s hands 
—fo long, that Spenfer was evidently fomewhat out of pa- 
tience at its detention. This was in the {pring of 1580; 
and as E. K.’s epiftle before ‘‘ The Shepheardes Calen- 
der” is dated precifely at the fame period in the preced- 
ing year, it is not unreafonable to fuppofe that, as foon as 
Spenfer had completed his Paftorals, if not earlier, he fet 
about the compofition of his ‘‘ Faerie Queene.” Pof- 
fibly, as we hear no more of it for about ten years after 
1580, the poet was in fome degree difcouraged by the 
manner in which Harvey had treated it; and, inftead of 
taking it “‘in hand forthwith,” had laid it by in a tem- 
porary fit of diftruft and diffatisfaction. 

His ‘*Dying Pelican,” we know only by name; 
but we fhall find it mentioned again eleven years after 
the time when Spenfer told Harvey that it was “ fully 
finifhed,” and “ prefently to be imprinted.” No {uch 
piece, nor anything like it, was ever entered at Stationers’ 
Hall, and we are confident that it never came from the 
prefs. We muft make the fame remark as to another 
performance, announced by Spenfer in a-poft{eript to 
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xlvil THESLIFPE OF SPENSER 
his letter to Harvey of April, 1580, under the title of 
Stemmata Dudleiana, ‘‘addrefled you know to whom,” 
and than which, the poet fays, “I never did better.” Of 
courfe it relates to the family of the Earl of Leicefter, 
with whom Spenfer was refiding in October, 1579, and 
whofe manfion he had not quitted, when he dated from 
Weftminfter in April of the fucceeding year. It was by 
Sidney that Spenfer muft have been introduced to the 
favourable notice of his noble uncle. Harvey had pro- 
bably made Spenfer known to Sidney, and Sidney to 
Leicefter. 

It is extremely likely that the appointment which Spen- 
fer procured, as Secretary to Arthur Lord Grey of Wil- 
ton,* in the fummer of 1580, interfered with the com- 
pletion of the duty the Earl of Leicefter had wifhed 
him to difcharge abroad, as mentioned in Spenfer’s letter, 
and as already noticed on p. xxix.: it may be, that 
part of that duty was to be performed in Ireland; 
and it is generally underftood that the poet obtained the 
office of truft and confidence under Lord Grey through 
the intereft of Lord Leicefter. The new Lord Deputy 
arrived in Dublin on 12 Auguft, 1580; and it has 
always been taken for granted, without any very diftinct 
evidence on the point, that Spenfer accompanied him on 
the voyage. Whatever may have been the cafe with 


* Arthur, Lord Grey of Wilton, had previoufly been the patron of 
George Gafcoigne, the poet, who died in 1577. Among his produc- 
tions is one called “ Gafcoigne’s Woodmanthip,” by which it appears 
that Lord Grey prefented him with “a crofl-bow, cum pertinentiis,” and 
** often ufed Gafcoigne’s company when he killed his winter deer.” See 
Gafcoigne’s “ Herbes,” edit. 1587, p. 156. In 1572, Gafcoigne was 
fent to Holland, and wrote an account of his voyage, &c. to Lord Grey : 
it is in verfe, and the poet there calls his patron “mine alderliefeft 
Lord.” —Idid, p. 163. The fame nobleman had extended his favour 
alfo to Spenfer’s friend, George Turbervile : in fact Arthur Lord Grey 
{feems always to have had fome eminent poet in his retinue. 
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his Lordfhip, as regards his viceregal appointment, it 
feems quite clear that Spenfer, in his fubordinate capacity, 
was very glad to vifit Ireland, fince it opened to a young 
man of feven or eight and twenty a new and wide profpect 
of occupation and advancement. 

His hopes were in part realized before the end of 
fpring enfuing his arrival, for, on the 22nd March, 
1580-1, he obtained the lucrative fituation of Clerk of 
Decrees and Recognizances in the Irifh Court of Chan- 
cery.© Ai leafe of the lands of the Abbey and Manor of 
Ennifcorthy, in the county of Wexford, was perhaps a 
more queftionable boon, when we bear in mind that the 
referved rent was 300!. 6s. 8d. with the condition of 
keeping the whole in repair. This grant was made by 
the Crown in the fame year (the date of the month is 
not fupplied), and on gth Dec. 1581, Spenfer affigned his 
intereft in it to a perfon of the name of Richard Synot, 
who. afterwards conveyed it to Sir Henry Wallop, at 
that time Treafurer of the War in Ireland.* This fac 
makes it probable that the leafe was a valuable one, not- 
withftanding the high rent, and that Spenfer received a 
confideration from Synot, and Synot from Sir Henry 
Wallop. Such was by no means an unufual courfe, and 
thofe who had influence enough to fecure royal grants, 


b Sir Philip de M. Grey Egerton, in his introduction to the Camden 
Society’s publication in 1847, “A Commentary on the Services and 
Charges of William, Lord Grey of Wilton, K.G., by his fon Arthur, 
Lord Grey of Wilton, K.G.,” p. xiv. ftates that the appointment of 
the latter as Lord Deputy of Ireland took place in July, 1580; but, by 
the letter there cited, dated zgth June, it appears that the nomination 
had then been made, and that Lord Grey was by no means fatisfied 
with it. The formal appointment under the Great Seal may have 
been deferred till July. See, refpeéting Lord Grey and his conduct, G. 
Btione) s **Englifh Mirror,” 4to. 1586, p. 156. 

© This faét was, we believe, firft brought to light by Mr. Hardiman, 
in his work on “ Irith Minftrelfy,” publifhed in 1832, vol. 1s pae3. 20s 

@ See Collims’s *Peerage,’* vol, iv. p23 ro. 
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whether of land or otherwife, often fold them afterwards 
to parties who had themfelves no power to obtain them.‘ 

Arthur, Lord Grey of Wilton, was either recalled 
from his government of Ireland, or he refigned it by his 
own wifh in 1582, but the exact date does not feem to 
have been afcertained. Holinfhed ftates that 1t happened 
at the end of Auguft, 1582, and he precedes this date 
by obferving :—‘* The Lord Deputy, after long fuit for 
his revocation, received her Majefty’s letters for the 
fame.” He returned immediately to London, for the 
fake of his own vindication from charges of undue feverity, 
moft likely bringing his fecretary with him, as a perfon 
who could, if necefiary, give important teftimony in his 
favour. Spenfer’s reappearance at Court would render it 
not improbable that he was the ‘‘ Maifter Spenfer” who 
was fubfequently employed as an envoy to Scotland, and 
whofe name occurs in the poft{cript of a letter from St. 


© Some difficulty has been thrown in the way of decided conclufions 
regarding this grant, by the fact ftated by Todd, on the authority of MSS, 
at Lambeth, that another perfon of the name of Spenfer (the Chriftian 
name is wanting) was at this period confidentially employed in Ireland, 
or in communications between England and Ireland. This Spenfer, 
however, is ftated by Sir William Pelham, then Lord Jutftice in Ireland, 
to be “growing in years,”. but as having, “in many ways, deferved 
confideration.” When Profeffor Child, in his “ Memoir of Spenfer,”’ 
(p. xxiv.) obferves that there is no reafon for identifying with the poet 
the Spenfer who, in 1569, brought defpatches from France, according 
to Mr. P. Cunningham’s “ Extraéts from the Accounts of the Revels,” 
he forgot that that Spenfer is efpecially called Edmonde. Such is not 
the cafe with the Mr. Spenfer fpoken of by Sir W. Pelham, under date 
of the 14th July, 1580, and it is important to note alfo that this was a 
full month before our poet reached Dublin. The name of Spenfer, 
or Spencer, was, of courfe, not very uncommon, but the combination, 
Edmund Spenfer, was, as we have already ftated, very unufual. 

‘ The feverities he inflicted, and efpecially the flaughter of the pri- 
foners at Smerwick, were difapproved by the Queen and Council; but 
Spenfer, as will be feen in his “ View of the State of Ireland” (vol. v. 
p- 293), which was written about 1596, three years after the death of 
Lord Grey, vindicates his patron’s conduét as neceflary firmnefs, and 
not defpotic or deliberate cruelty. 
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Andrews, 2nd July, 1583, written by James VI. to Eliza- 
beth. The King there tells the Queen :—“ I have ftaied 
maifter Spenfer upon the lett" quhilk is written with my 
auin hand, quhilk fall be readie within tua dates ;” the 
meaning, when tranflated into Englifh, being that James 
had detained mafter Spenfer, in order that he might be 
the bearer of a letter to be written by the King’s own 
hand, which fhould be ready within two days. If the 
poet were the perfon here mentioned without Chriftian 
name, we may conclude that he waited at St. Andrews 
until 4th July, and then travelled with the letter to 
London. 

On the other hand, it has been doubted whether 
Spenfer returned to England with Lord Grey, or whether 
he did not remain in Dublin to difcharge his duties as 
one of the Clerks of the Court of Chancery. Unquef- 
tionably he did not relinquifh that office until five or fix 
years afterwards, viz. in June, 1588, when he was ap- 
pointed Clerk, or Secretary of the Council of Munfter ; 
and he is fpoken of by his friend, Lodowick Brytkett, 
in a fmall work he fubfequently publifhed, called “A 
Difcourfe of Civil Life,” as prefent at a party of dif- 
tinguifhed perfons aflembled, and holding a dialogue, in 
a cottage near Dublin. This ‘‘ Difcourfe,” (not printed 
till 1606,) unlefs it were written from a fomewhat 
remote recollection of what had paffed, muft have 
been compofed between the years 1584 and 1589." 


& Todd’s “ Life,’ and Child’s «* Memoir,” p. xxiii. 

h Malone’s reafoning upon this point has, fomewhat haftily, been 
deemed conclufive; becaufe Bryfkett may have put down his record of 
the converfation even as late as 1593, without adverting to the circum- 
ftance that Dr. Long, another of the party on the occafion, had died in 
1589, and had not been raifed to the primacy until 1584. We do not 
fay that this is likely, but that it is not impoflible. Bryfkett’s “ Dil- 
courfe of Civil Life” is dedicated to Arthur, Lord Grey, who died in 
O&. 1593 3 and “ Mr. Edmund Spenfer, your Lordfhip’s Secretary,” is 
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Befides, if Spenfer had not been in Ireland in 1586, 
he could not have addrefled the Sonnet to Gabriel 
Harvey (inferted in his “‘ Four Letters and certain Son- 
nets, efpecially touching Robert Greene,” publifhed in 
1§92) which is dated “* Dublin, 18th July, 1586.”' We 
therefore incline to the opinion that, although Spenfer, as 
Secretary, may have returned to London with Lord Grey 
in Auguft, 1582, he was afterwards chiefly refident in 
Ireland; and that he was certainly in Dublin in 1586, 
when he wrote his fonnet to Harvey, as well as in 1588, 
on the 22nd June, in which year he was made Clerk 
of the Council of Munfter. His duties then became 
active and important, and his prefence at his poft could 
hardly have been difpenfed with. 

During the interval between 1582, when Lord Grey 
quitted his office of Lord Deputy, and 1588, when 
Spenfer became Clerk of the Council of Munfter, Sir 
Philip Sidney, Spenfer’s earlieft patron, had been flain 
before Zutphen: he expired at Arnheim on 16th Od. 


particularly mentioned in the dedication. Spenfer and Bryfkett were 
intimate friends, and, as we {hall fee hereafter, the former addreffed the 
latter in his thirty-third fonnet (vol. v. p. 132), on the fubjeét of the 
unfinifhed “ Faerie Queene.” See alfo vol. v. p. 81. 

i It will be found in vol. v. p. 264. Spenfer’s fonnet could have 
no relation to Greene, who did not die until fix years after it was 
written : Harvey inferted it in order to parade his own praifes from 
Spenfer’s pen ; and as our poet is fo far concerned in this celebrated 
tract, it may be worth while to give the entry of it precifely as it 
ftands in the Regifters of the Stationers’ Company: we believe that it 
has never yet been printed. 

« 11° December [1592] 

“John Wolf. Entred for his copie Doétor Harvie’s Letters and 

certen Sonnettes touchinge Roberte Greene and Thoma 


Nafhe : : ; ; ; ee Mie 

“This was entred in a court holden this day.”’ 
The title-page of the traét itfelf does not mention the name of Thomas 
Nafhe, but ‘‘other parties abufed” by Greene, of whom Nafh, as 


Greene’s friend, could not have been one. 
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1686, and was buried in St. Paul’s on TOthRcheeL Soya 
Our poet’s mufe, though certainly abfent in Ireland, 


could not be a filent mourner upon a cataftrophe, that, 


i We may be allowed, in a note, to correct a miftake made by Dr. 
Zouch and other biographers of Sidney, where they fay that their 
hero failed in his application to Lord Burghley, to be made joint 
Matter of the Ordnance with the Earl of Warwick. The fact is that 
Sidney did become joint Mafter, but not until 1585, the delay having, we 
may feel affured, been occafioned by the oppofition of Lord Burghley. 
We will alfo here venture to fubjoin a letter, preferved in the State Paper 
Office and only recently difcovered, from Fulke Greville, Sidney’s 
friend, to Sir F. Walfingham, Sidney’s father-in-law, refpecting the 
printing of the “ Arcadia.” The date is afcertained from the indorfe- 
ment by Walfingham’s Secretary, “November, 1586.” It proves 
that it was intended to publifh the “Arcadia” four years before it 
actually came out in 4to. 15903 and that Fulke Greville was anxious 
to induce Sir F. Walfingham to prevent its appearance, at all events 
in a defeétive ftate. Other interefting faéts and circumftances, con- 
neéted with Sidney and his works, are {tated in the fame letter, which, 
however, is moft difficult to be decyphered : we print it precifely as 
it ftands in the original. 


“To the Right honorable S" francis Walfingham. 
« S", this day one ponfonby, a bookebynder in poles church yard, 


came to me and told me that ther was one in hand to print S" Philip 
Sydney’s old arcadia, afking me yf it were done with your honors con- 
fent, or any other of his frendes? I told him to my knowledge, no: 
then he advyfed me to give warninge of it, ether to the archbifhhope or 
do€tor Cofen, who have, as he fays, a copy to perufe to that end. 

«S' I am loth to renew his memory unto you, but yeat in this I 
muft prefume ; for I have fent my lady, your daughter, at her requett, 
a correction of that old one, don 4 or 5 years finfe, which he left in 
truft with me; wherof there is no more copies, and fitter to be printed 
then the firft, which is fo common: notwithftanding, even that to be 
amended by a direction fett down undre his own hand, how & why; 
fo as in many refpeéts, efpetially the care of printing of it, is to be don 
with more deliberation. 

“ Befydes, he hathe moft exellently tranflated, among divers other 
notable workes, monfieur du Pleflis book againft Atheifme, which is 
finfe don by an other; fo as both in refpect of lov betwen Pleffis and 
him, befydes other affinities in ther courfes, but efpetially S' Philip’s un- 
comparable judgement, I think fit ther be made ftay of that mercenary 
book, fo that S* Philip might have all thos religious works which ar 
worthily dew to his lyfe and death. 

“Many other works, as Bartas his Spanyard, 40 of the pfalms 
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for a time, filled with difmay and forrow all claffes, and 
may be faid to have wakened to anguifh and def- 
pair nearly all the poets of England. No fubje& was 
ever mourned with, perhaps, fo many feparately pub- 
lifhed elegiac effufions ; and it is matter of furprife that 
more of them were not collected together and printed. 
Of acomparatively {mall aflemblage of them, moft likely 


tranflated into myter, &c. which requyre the care of his frends, not to 
amend, for I think it falls within the reach of no man living, but only 
to fee to the paper, and other common errors of mercenary printing. 
Gayn ther wilbe, no doubt, to be difpofed by you: let it be to the 
pooreit of his fervants; I defyre only care to be had of his honor, who, 
I fear, hath caried the honor of thes latter ages with him. 

“S", pardon me, I make this the bufnefs of my lofe, and defyre God 
to fhew that he is your God. From my Lodge, not well, this day in 
haft. “Your honors 

“ FouLK GREVILL. 


“S', I had wayted on you my felfe for anfwer, becaufe I am jelous 
of tyme in it, but in trothe I am nothing well. Good S', think 
ofits. 


It is to be obferved that Ponfonby was the ftationer who publifhed 
the “ Arcadia,” in 4to. 1590, as well as the folios of 1593, 1598, &c. 
Fle was alfo Spenfer’s publither of “The Faerie Queene,” “Com- 
plaints,” and other productions. It will be feen from the following, 
extracted from the Stationers’ Regifters, that Ponfonby himfelf entered 
Sidney’s “ Arcadia” for the prefs, two years before it came out: it has, 
we think, never yet been quoted :— 

“23 Augufti [1588.] 

“W™ Ponfonby. Rd of him for a booke of S$" Php Sidney’s mak- 

inge, intitled Arcadia: authorifed under the Archb. of Cante 
hand . : ; E : eV 


Florio, in the dedication of the Second Book of his tranflation of 
Montaigne, fol. 1603, tells Lady Rutland and Lady Penelope Rich that 
he had “ feene the firft Septimaine of that arch-poet Du Bartas,” ren- 
dered into Englifh by Sidney, and he entreats them to honour the age 
by making it public. This verfion has never fince been heard of, but 
that there was an intention to print it is evident from the fubfequent 
entry at Stationers’ Hall, made by Ponfonby at the fame time as the 
entry regarding the ** Arcadia.” 


«<W™ Ponfonby. Item, Rd of him for a tranflation of Saluft de 
Bartas, done by the fame S" P. into englifhe - . vite? 


Sylvefter tranflated portions of Du Bartas in 1590 and 1591. 
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made by Spenfer, including his own and Lady Pembroke’s 
contributions, we fhall fpeak immediately; but there 
were many others, by Breton, Churchyard, Philtps, Whet- 
ftone, and minor verfifyers, all of which deferved prefer- 
vation, if not for their own merits, on account of the ad- 
mirable fubjec& of them. The confequence has been 
that feveral are now loft, but that they once exifted is 
teftified by the Stationers’ Regifters.* 

The fmall aflemblage of them made by Spenfer was 
not publifhed by itfelf, but appended to a work of a 
totally different character, fome years afterwards: we 
cannot, however, but believe that this appendix to “ Colin 
Clout’s come Home again,” 1595, was intended for the 
prefs in 1587, and one of the pieces there given was en- 
tered in the ufual manner late in the fummer of that year.’ 
Spenfer calls his own “‘paftoral elegy,” after Sidney’s poett- 
cal name, “ Aftrophel,” and follows it by fome ftanzas, of 


k See the “ Extraéts from the Regifters of the Stationers’ Company ”’ 
(publifhed by the Shakefpeare Society in 1849) vol. ul. pp. 222, 224, 
&c. Dr. Butler, late Bifhop of Litchfield, formerly Mafter of Shrewf{- 
bury School (where Sir Philip Sidney was educated) reprinted fome of 
thefe as a prefent to the Roxburghe Club, in 1837, 4to. Various others, 
{till extant, might have been added. 

1 In the fubfequent form, and, it will be obferved, that the Sta- 
tioners’ Regifter difclofes the name of the writer, which was not 
given by Spenfer :-— 

< xxij?? Auguiti [1587] 

«John Woulfe. Rd of him for printinge the Mourning Mufes of 

Lod. Bryfkett, upon the death of the moft noble S' Phlp Sydney, 
knighte, &c. : : . : seen |oxe 


It is remarkable that Ritfon (Bibliographia Poetica, p. 145) fhould not 
have been aware that this poem was ever printed ; while T. Warton 
attributes it to Spenfer, and charges him with borrowing in it from the 
Italian (Obf. on “'The Faerie Queene,” vol. i, p. 222). Malone tells 
us that Bryfkett’s ‘‘ Mourning Mule of Theftylis”? was written in 
Dublin, and he is moft likely right (Shakefp. by Bofwell, vol 11. p. 580), 
There, we apprehend, Spenfer obtained it from his friend, and after- 
wards forwarded it to England with other pieces of the fame kind. 
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a fimilar form and character, avowedly by Sidney’s fifter, 
Lady Pembroke, whom Spenfer names Clorinda. Next 
to it comes Bryfkett’s “‘ Mourning Mufe of Theftylis;” and 
thirdly, a “ Paftoral Aéclogue ” from the fame pen, and 
fubfcribed by his initials, in which Lycon, the writer of the 
paftoral, and Colin, meaning Spenfer, are the fpeakers. 
Matthew Roydon’s “ Elegy, or Friends Paffion for. his 
Aftrophil,” is the fourth production of this clafs, and it 
is fucceeded by two anonymous epitaphs. By whom the 
fecond of thefe was compofed is nowhere ftated, and its 
merit is not fo ftriking as to render it of much confe- 
quence to whom it is attributed; but the firft epitaph, 
beginning, : 


«To praife thy life, or waile thy worthie death,” 


is by Sir Walter Raleigh, as is eftablifhed by the evi- 
dence of a contemporary, although none of the biogra- 
phers of Sidney, Spenfer, or Raleigh have ever yet given 
the laft his undoubted property. The final ftanza of 
this epitaph runs thus (vol. v. p. 107) :— 


“That day their Hanniball died, our Scipio fell, 
Scipio, Cicero, and Petrarch of our time! 
Whofe vertues, wounded by my worthlefle rime, 


Let Angels fpeake, and heaven thy praifes tell.” 


Sir John Harington publifhed his tranflation of the 
Orlando Furiofo in 1591; and, in a note to the Sixteenth 
Canto, we read: —‘‘ And our Englifh Petrarke, Sir 
Philip Sidney, or (as Sir Walter Raleigh, in his epitaph, 
worthily calleth him) the Scipio and the Petrarke of our 
time, often comforting himfelfe in the fonets of Stella, 
though defpairing to attaine his defire,” &c. Hence it is 
indubitable that Sir John Harington was referring to the 
laft epitaph but one among the poems on the death of 
Sidney collected by Spenfer, and fubfequently printed at 
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his inftance with another of his own poems of far greater 
importance. To this latter we fhall have occafion to 
refer more particularly. 

The chief object of the Council of Munfter, when 
Spenfer was appointed its fecretary, was to repair, as far 
as poffible, the ravages of war and rebellion by re-peopling 
the province with perfons, efpecially natives of England, 
who were willing to embark capital in the improvement 
of the foil, and in the promotion of civilization among 
the inhabitants. Various adventurers, or ‘‘ undertakers” 
as they were called, obtained extenfive grants of the 
territory which had formerly been the property of the 
Defmonds and their adherents. Among the reft Sir 
Walter Raleigh had intereft enough to fecure to himfelf 
a diftrict, it is faid, of no fewer than 42,000 acres. 
Spenfer, as may be fuppofed, obtained a much {maller 
fhare, and he was moft probably indebted for it to the 
fame court-favourite: his eftate in the county of Cork 
was eftimated at fomething more than 3,000 acres; but 
there is confiderable difference as to the date when he 
firft became poffeffed of thefe lands, including the cattle 
and manor of Kilcolman. 

Some have afferted that the grant bore date on 27th 
June, 1586; but it has been recently fhown that, at all 
events, certain Letters Patent for the purpofe are not 
anterior to 26 October, 1591: there the property is faid 
to confift of 3,028 acres, in the Barony of Fermoy in the 
county of Cork, and the manor and caftle of Kilcolman 
are fpecifically named." The true mode of reconciling 
the difcrepancy may be, and probably was, this :—that 
Spenfer received the grant of his new eftate in the 
fummer of 1586, but that the formal document con- 


m See Hardiman’s “ Irifh Minftrelfy,”’ vol. i. p. 320, who quotes the 
original document preferved in the Rolls Office, Dublin. : 
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veying it to him, as forfeited land, was not iffued until 
1sg1. We know that our poet dated his ‘Colin 
Clout’s come Home again” (vol. v. p. 29), “from 
my houfe of Kilcolman” on the 27th December, 1591, 
which reads as if he had not very recently come into 
poffeffion, and the delay may have been occafioned by 
other circumftances, without imputing it to hoftility 
on the part of the Lord Treafurer. The uncertain con- 
dition of the affairs of Ireland, and an unwillingnefs on 
the part of the government to complete the sift, until 
they could be tolerably fure of enabling the new owner 
to retain it, may have had fomething to do with the 
poftponement at the office of the Great Seal ; and we are 
to remember that that owner, in a comparatively few 
years, was obliged to abandon the eftate in confequence 
of the re-affertion of their right by the rebels. Even 
the greater importunity of powerful adventurers, anxious 
to obtain their patents, may have occafioned the neglect 
of the claims of a man in the dependent fituation of 
Spenfer. Be that as it may, for the whole 3,028 acres, 
with the caftle of Kilcolman, our poet was only to pay 
an annual rent of 17/. 75. 6d., fo that the advantage to 
himfelf was very confiderable indeed. 

Upon the fuppofition that Spenfer was a married man 
in 1587, and that he was the father of Florence Spenfer, 
baptized at the end of Auguft in that year (fee p. xvi.), 
we may farther fpeculate that he may have taken a wife 
in 1586 upon the ftrength of the ample provifion then 
made for him in the county of Cork. It will be obferved, 
too, that he calls the lady to whom he was fubfequently 
united “ my life’s laft ornament” (vol. v. p. 154), as if 
he were referring to fome previous period, when he had 
obtained a fir/t “ornament” of a fimilar defcription. It 
would, however, be very unwife to adopt any pofitive 
conclufion founded upon evidence fo incomplete; and 
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whether, if Spenfer had a wife in 1587, he took her with 
him to Ireland, or left her behind him in England, or 
what became of her afterwards, we are at prefent totally 
ignorant. 

If, as we believe, he received the original grant in 
1586, we may readily imagine that he did not very long 
defer a vifit to his recently acquired and highly valuable 
property." At Kilcolman he feems to have taken up his 
abode, and there we hear of him late in the fummer of 
158g, when he received a vifit from his friend and patron, 
Sir Walter Raleigh. At this date the enterprifing knight 
had recently returned from the expedition to Spain and 
Portugal, which had been commanded by Sir John Norris, 
as the general of the land forces, and by Sir Francis Drake, 
as the admiral of the fleet. “The Earl of Effex and Sir 
Roger Williams joined them without the royal permiffion, 
and fome unexplained difference feems to have arifen, in 
the courfe of the undertaking, between Sir Roger Wil- 
liams and Sir Walter Raleigh. It is quite certain that 
Raleigh did not land from the fleet at Cork or Waterford, 
but that he fubfequently went from London to Ireland in 
fome difgrace with the Queen, foftered by Effex: this 


2 We fubjoin the defcription of the property as we find it in Smith’s 
«‘ Natural and Civil Hiftory of the County and City of Cork,” 
vol. 1. p. 333:— Two miles north-weft of Doneraine is Kilcol- 
man, a ruined caftle of the Earls of Defmond; but more celebrated 
for being the refidence of the immortal Spenfer, where he compofed his 
divine poem, ‘ The Faerie Queene.’ The caftle is now almoft level with 
the ground. It was fituated on the north fide of a fine lake in the 
midft of a vaft plain, terminated to the eaft by the county of Waterford 
mountains; Bally-howra hills to the north, or as Spenfer terms them, 
the mountains of Mole; Nagle mountains to the fouth, and the moun- 
tains of Kerry to the weft. It commanded a view of above half the 
breadth of Ireland, and muft have been, when the adjacent lands were 
wooded, a moft pleafant and romantic fituation; from whence, no 
doubt, Spenfer drew feveral parts of the {cenery of his poem. The river 
Mulla, which he more than once has introduced in his poems, ran 
through his grounds.” 
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incident is feelingly alluded to by Spenfer in “ Colin 
Clout’s come Home again,” where, {peaking of Raleigh, 


he fays,— 
«« His fong was all a lamentable lay 
Of great unkindnefle and of ufage hard 
Of Cynthia, the Ladie of the Sea, &c¢.2 


This is confirmed by a letter difcovered among the 
manufcripts at Lambeth from Francis Allen to An- 
thony Bacon, in which, with reference to the royal 
difpleafure, the former tells the latter, «« My Lord of 
Effex hath chafed Mr. Raleigh from the Court, and con- 
fined him into Ireland.”’ The date of this letter, 17th 
Auguft, 1589, fettles the point of time when Raleigh, 
quitting the Court in London in fome irritation, vifited 
Spenfer at Kilcolman, and took the opportunity of furvey- 
ing his own 42,000 acres in the counties of Cork and 
Waterford. 

Raleigh muft have found Spenfer engaged upon the 
completion of the firft three books of ‘‘ The Faerie 
Queene ;” and we may be fure that the foldier-poet did 
not treat them with the flight and difregard the crabbed 
and taftelefs Gabriel Harvey had fhown about nine years 
before: on the contrary, Spenfer, adverting to Raleigh’s 
opinion, tells us,— 

«© And when he heard the mufic that I made, 

He found himfelfe full greatly pleas’d at it;” 
very diffidently defcribing what muft have been Raleigh’s 
extraordinary delight and admiration. Such part of the 
great poem, including, pofflibly, the “‘ defign and intend- 
ment” of the whole, as had been written before 1580, 


® See'vol. Vv. p. 37. 

P Birch (Mem. of Elizabeth, vol. i. p. 56.) was the firft to difcover 
this letter, which fhows not only the difgrace of Raleigh, but the date 
when it happened, and what Raleigh did in confequence. See alfo 
Tytler’s ‘ Life of Raleigh,” 1zmo. 1844, p. 100. 
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muft neceflarily have been compofed in England, for at 
that date Spenfer had never been abroad, nor in Ireland ; 
and how much had been added between the time when it 
was in Gabriel Harvey’s hands about 1580, and the year 
1589, when Sir Walter Raleigh heard Spenfer read it, or 
part of it, it would be vain to fpeculate. That it had 
been much increafed in bulk while its author was refident 
in Ireland we are quite fure ; for afterwards, when intro- 
ducing it to Lord Grey de Wilton in a preliminary fonnet, 
Spenfer told him that it confifted of 


‘¢ Rude rymes the which a ruftick Mufe did weave 
In favadge foyle 5” 
and in the fame fpirit, in another of the fonnets appended 
to the printed copy, he afked the Earl of Ormond to— 
«« Receive, moft noble Lord, a fimple tatte 
Of the wilde fruite which falvage foyl hath bred ; 


Which, being through long wars left almoft watte, 
With brutith barbarifme is overfpredd.” 


Nothing, then, can be clearer than that a confiderable 
part of the poem (Spenfer makes no exception as to any 
portion) had been written in the “ favage foil” of Ireland ; 
and we may conclude with fufficient fafety, that when 
Raleigh faw ‘‘ The Faerie Queene” at Kilcolman, in158q9, 
it was either complete, or nearly fo, as far as the end 
of the third book ;4 and that the poet, having opened 


4 Todd (Life of Spenfer, p. lix.) relies upon the following paflage in 
a work already noticed, Lodowick Brytkett’s ** Difcourfe of Civil Life,” 
written, probably, between the years 1534 and 1589 (though not printed 
till 1606: fee p. li.) for the purpofe of fhowing that Spenfer had then 
completed the firft three books of his ‘ Faerie Queene ;” but as far as 
the evidence goes, it feems to prove the contrary, becaufe Spenfer (who 
is one of the interlocutors in the book) fays there that he has <¢under- 
taken” fuch a work, and hoped to “ finifh it.””—** For fure I am that 
it is not unknowne unto you that I have already undertaken a work 
tending to the fame effeét, which is in heroical verfe, under the title of 
a Faerie Dueene, to reprefent all the morall vertues ; afigning to every 
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to his gallant and accomplifhed gueft the whole fcope of 
the fubject, as well as his defign in relation to particular 
virtues and vices, Raleigh advifed him to write and print 
the very epiftle which Spenfer fubfequently addreffed to 
him, and appended to ‘“* The Faerie Queene,” “ ex- 
pounding his intention in the courfe of the work.” By 
the time this epiftle was put to prefs Raleigh had been 
reftored to the Queen’s favour: he was not only Lord 
Lieutenant of Cornwall, but Lord Warden of the Stan- 
naries ;* and thefe titles Spenfer gave him in one of 


vertue a knight to be the patron and defender of the fame, in whofe 
actions and feates of armes and chivalry the operations of that vertue 
whereof he is the protector are to be exprefled, and the vices and un- 
ruly appetites that oppofe themfelves againft the fame to be beaten 
downe and overcome. Which work as I have already well entered 
into, 1f God fhall pleafe to fpare me life, that I may finifh it according 
to my mind, your wifh, M. Bryfkett, will be in fome fort accomplifhed, 
though perhaps not fo effectually as you could defire.” No doubt at 
the date when the above was written Spenfer had *‘ well entered ” into 
the work; but we fhould not be juftified from this paflage to infer 
that he had completed even the firft three books. Neverthelefs, there 
is, we think, fuflicient evidence to eftablifh, that what was printed in 
1590 was nearly ready for the prefs when Spenfer read portions of it to 
Raleigh at Kilcolman. 

" The biographers and editors of Raleigh have been forely puzzled 
by finding that a poem, ufually called ‘The Silent Lover,” and affigned 
to Raleigh, was attributed in one of the Afhmolean MSS. (No. 781, p. 
143) to Lo. Walden. In the index to the MSS, they are called * Lo. 
Walden’s verfes;” and Ritfon, on the authority of this name only, in- 
ferts Lord Walden (afterwards Earl of Suffolk) in his Bibliotheca Poe- 
tica, p. 383. Park goes even farther; for, upon the ftrength of the 
Afhm. MS. and Ritfon, he actually converts Lord Walden into one of 
his “* Royal and Noble Authors,” and writes his life accordingly. What 
is the faét? ‘The reader will hardly require it to be pointed out. “The 
Silent Lover” is unqueftionably by Raleigh; but at the time it was 
written, or got abroad, its author was Lord Warden, 7. e. Lord Warden 
of the Stannaries ; and becaufe Lord Warden was mifwritten Lo. Wal- 
den, an attempt has been made to deprive the real owner of his un- 
doubted property. Our neighbours of Edinburgh have not ferupled, 
not merely to rob Raleigh of a lovely addition to his few poetical re- 
mains, but to attribute the poem to their countryman Sir Robert Ay- 
toun, in an edition of his works publifhed in 1844. For “Lord 
Walden” we have only to read Lord Warden and the difficulty is at 
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the introductory fonnets, remarkable for its beautiful 
fimplicity. There he refers to Raleigh’s own unprinted, 
and now unhappily loft, poem in praife of Queen Fliza- 
beth, under the name of ‘ Cynthia,” and entreats him 
to make it univerfally known :— 


< Yet, till that thou thy Poeme wilt make knowne, 
Let thy faire Cynthia’s praifes be thus rudely fhowne.”’ 


We apprehend that the fubfidence of the Queen's 
difpleafure brought Raleigh back fpeedily to England, 
and that he remained but a fhort time in Ireland. The 
opinion is fo reafonable and probable, that it might almoft 
be treated as a fact, even if Spenfer himfelf had not borne 
witnefs to it, that Raleigh brought our poet with him to 


s 


an end—a curious inftance of the important confequence of a very flight 
corruption. 

s Richard Barnefield printed a poem under the title of “Cynthia,” in 
1595, to which we have alluded more in detail hereafter, as the earlieft 
imitation of Spenfer’s ftyle and ftanza. He dedicated it to William 
Stanley, Earl of Derby, who fucceeded his brother Ferdinando in 1594, 
the laft having died not without fufpicion of poifon. Barnefield concludes 
his addrefs to the “ gentlemen Readers” in a fentence that in a life of 
Spenfer ought to be quoted :-—* Thus hoping that you will beare with 
my rude conceit of Cynthia (if for no other caufe, yet that it is the firft 
imitation of the verfe of that excellent Poet, Maifter Spenfer in his 
Fayrie Queene) I leave you to the reading,” &c. Whether Barnefield 
wrote his ‘¢ Cynthia” becaufe he had heard of Sir W. Raleigh’s unpub- 
lifhed produétion of the fame name we cannot ftate ; but he makes no 
allufion to the piece announced by Spenler: he clearly addrefles the 
Queen in three preliminary {tanzas, the laft of which runs thus :— 


«‘ But ah (alas) how can mine infant Mufe 
(That never heard of Helicon before) 
Performe my promife paft, when they refufe 
Poore Shepheards Plaints? yet will I ftill adore 
Thy facred name, although I write no more: 

Yet hope I fhall, if this accepted be ; 


If not, in filence fleepe eternally.” 


It will be remembered that on a preceding page of his poem (vol. v. 
p. 37) Spenfer has called Elizabeth “ Cynthia, the ladie of the fea,” 
perhaps in particular allufion to Raleigh’s imprinted poem. 
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London, in order that he might prefent him anew to the 
Queen. It will not have been forgotten that in one of 
his letters to Harvey in 1580, Spenfer told his old college 
friend that he had feen her majefty, but whether as Lord 
Leicefter’s agent, or meflenger, is doubtful: it is indif- 
putable that in the autumn of 1589 Raleigh brought 
Spenfer diftinétly under the perfonal notice and regard of 
Elizabeth. ‘Colin Clout’s come Home again” is alto- 
gether an autobiographical poem, or pattoral, in which the 
author relates the unexpected vifit of Raleigh to him at 
Kilcolman, the manner in which “ the fhepherd of the 
fea” had liftened to and applauded his verfes (portions 
of “ The Faerie Queene”), and, among other points, 
their hafty departure together for England :— 


“* He me perfwaded forth with him to fare. 
Nought tooke I with me but mine oaten quill : 
Small needments elfe need fhepheard to prepare. 
So to the fea we came,” &c.* 


Afterwards we learn from the fame poem, that, on 
arriving in the metropolis, Raleigh introduced Spenfer at 
Court 

*« that fame fhepheard {till us guyded, 


Untill that we to Cynthia’s prefence came.” 


The Queen “ inclined her ear ” to his melody ,— 
“That fhe thenceforth therein gan take delight ;’”— 


and “‘ at timely hours” Spenfer read portions of “ his fong” 
to her, which, ‘* by the meafure of her own great mind,” 
fhe declared to be of “wondrous worth.” We need not 
paufe to confider what parts of “ The Faerie Queene ” 
he read to her majefty: all that related to Gloriana and 
Belphoebe muft have been efpecially grateful to the vanity 


t 


See vol. v. p. 38. 
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of the royal ear ; and, without following Spenfer’s narra- 
tive farther, we may ftate that juft after the three firft 
books had been printed in 1590 (for Spenfer, with the 
aid of Ponfonby, and under the advice of Raleigh, put 
them to prefs immediately) the Queen granted her 
poet a penfion of 5o/.a year. This reward to modern 
ears may found infignificant, and unworthy not only of 
the poem but of the Queen’s bounty; but if we take 
into confideration the great difference in the value of 
money we fhall find that it was quite equal to 2so/. a 
year at prefent. Surely this gift from a parfimonious 
fovereign, who was generally guided by a more parfi- 
monious Lord Treafurer," does not deferve to be fpoken 


« We may not improperly introduce here fome particulars conneéted 
more or lefs with a ftory in Fuller’s «* Worthies”’ (edit. Nuttall, vol. ii. 
Pp- 379), which has fince often been repeated :— 

«There pafleth a ftory (fays Fuller) commonly told and believed, 
that Spenfer prefenting his poems to Queen Elizabeth, fhe, highly 
affected therewith, commanded the Lord Cecil (Burghley) her Treafurer, 
to give him a hundred pounds; and when the Treafurer (a good 
{teward of the Queen’s money) alleged that {um was too much, * Then 
give him,’ quoth the Queen, ‘ what is reafon:’ to which the Lord con- 
fented, but was fo bufied, belike, about matters of high concernment, 
that Spenfer received no reward. Whereupon he prefented this peti- 
tion in a {mall piece of paper to the Queen in her progrefs :— 


‘I was promifed on a time 
To have reafon for my rhyme; 
But from that time unto this feafon 
I received nor rhyme, nor reafon.’” 


This tradition, written ‘‘ feventy years” after the event, Todd utterly 
difbelieves and ridicules ; but it depends not upon Fuller, who wrote in 
1662, but upon what may be deemed contemporary evidence. A 
barrifter of the name of Manningham kept a Diary of events, &c., at 
the clofe of the reign of Elizabeth, which is preferved among the Har- 
leian MSS. in the Britifh Mufeum (No. 5353). It contains many 
notices of perfons of the time, and anecdotes for which the writer fome- 
times gives his authorities: fuch is the cafe with the following quota- 
tion relating to Spenfer, the voucher being a perfon of the name of 
Towfe :— : 

“May 4, 1602, When her Majeftie had given order that Spenfer 
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of with the fevere and contemptuous epithets that have 
been ordinarily applied to it. We are not to forget, like- 
wife, that, befides his manor and caftle of Kilcolman, 
Spenfer in 1590 was in receipt of the emoluments, what- 
ever they might be, belonging to his office of Secretary 
to the Council of Munfter, if not of thofe derived from 
the fituation he held in the Irifh Court of Chancery. 
In the patent for the penfion preferved in the ufual de- 
pofitory, the Chapel of the Rolls, Spenfer is not ftyled 


fhould have a reward for his poems, but Spenfer could have nothing, he 
prefented her with thefe verfes :— 


‘It pleas’d your Grace upon a tyme 
To graunt me reafon for my ryme, 
But from that time untill this feafon 
I heard of neither ryme nor reafon.’’ 


Hif?. Engl. Dram. Poetry, \. 335: 


? 


In Birch’s «© Memoirs of Elizabeth,” vol. i. p. 131, we find fubftan- 
tially the fame lines imputed to ‘Thomas Churchyard, the dull and 
voluminous poet, and there they are inferted as part of a gofliping letter 
trom a perfon of the name of Standen to Anthony Bacon, dated 17th 
NOY. 15930 


«< You bad your Treafurer on a time 
To give me reafon for my rhime, 
But fince that time and that feafon 
He gave me neither rhime nor reafon.”’ 


Our convi¢tion is that the anecdote was well founded as regards Spenfer 
—Churchyard was too dull for the lines—and that the refult was the 
penfion which Elizabeth conferred on the author of “The Faerie 
Queene ” very foon after the publication of it. 

In Manningham’s Diary we alfo meet with a brief Epitaph on Spen- 
fer, for which, however, no authority is afligned :— 


“< In Spenferum. 


Famous alive, and dead here is the odds; 


Then God of Poets, now Poet of the Gods.” 


Malone found the record of the grant of 50/. per annum to Spenfer 
in the Rolls Chapel, Pat. 33, Eliz. p. 3. See his “ Life of Dryden,” 
prefixed to Mifcellaneous Works, 8vo. 1800, vol. i. p. 84. In 1593 
Elizabeth gave Churchyard an allowance of eighteenpence per day, which 
is not fo contemptible a fum, recollecting the difference in the value of 
money. “Shakfpeare,” by Bofwell, vol. i. p. 238. 
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Laureat, fo that there is no ground for ftating that he 
had that official appointment: the error has been to 
miftake a laureat poet for a poet laureat. Elizabeth, 
during her reign, had many laureat poets, but no Poet 
Laureat. 

Sir Walter Raleigh, having induced Spenfer, near the 
end of 1589, to leave Ireland for a time, and having 
then been the means of making him perfonally known to 
Elizabeth, when the firft part of “‘ The Faerie Queene ” 
appeared in print in the 4to. 1590, prefixed to it one of 
the fineft laudatory fonnets in our language: it is headed, 
‘¢ A vifion upon this conceipt of the Faery Queene ;” 
while fourteen other lines, in couplets, entitled, ‘‘ Another 
of the fame,” certainly of very inferior merit, are fub- 
{cribed W. R., and we muft attribute both to the fame 
pen. Gabriel Harvey, too, under his paftoral name of 
Hobbinoll, apparently forgetting the flight he had ten 
years earlier put upon Spenfer’s noble imaginative and 
defcriptive poem, which he then derifively called “* The 
Elvifh Queen,” contributed fix ftanzas (the beft he ever 
wrote) in praife of ‘* The Faerie Queene,” entitling them 
‘“¢ To the learned Shepeheard,” and actually congratulating 
him on the manner in which he had elevated his ftyle 
above the early themes to which his ruftic pipe had been 
devoted: he alfo mentions our poet’s youthful attach- 
ment to Rofalind, who ‘ feemed now forlorne,” juft as if 
he were not acquainted with the fact that Spenfer had been 
married before 1587, as we may gather from the parifh 
regifters of St. Clement Danes. Excepting for poetical 
purpofes, Rofalind feems to have been relinquifhed by 
Spenfer within a year after he had celebrated her in his 
“«¢ Shepheardes Calender ;” for, taking the expreffions 
literally, it is clear from a paflage which Spenfer inferted 
in Latin in his letter dated ‘‘ quarto nonas Aprilis, 1580,” 
that he had then a fweetheart who earneftly defired to be 
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commended to Gabriel Harvey, and wondered that he 
had faid nothing in anfwer to her letters : —‘* Meum cor- 
culum tibt fe ex animo commendat plurimum : jamdiu mirata 
te nihil ad literas fuas refponfi dediffe.” "Harvey, alfo in 
Latin, in his Letter in reply to Spenfer, praifes her 
hair, capillos femiaureos, femiargenteos, femigemmeos, and 
then adds fignificantly, Quid quaris? Per tuam Venerem, 
altera Rofalindula eff. We know not how any other 1n- 
terpretation can be put upon thefe expreffions than that 
in April, 1580, Spenfer was in love with another lady, 
altera Rofalindula,* and that the original Rofalind of the 
north of England had been even then fupplanted. It 
is juft poffible that both Spenfer and Harvey addreffed 
each other in the abfurd and extravagant terms of friend- 
fhip, then fometimes in fafhion, and fpoke ambiguoufly 
of their mutual attachment, as if they were of different 
and doting fexes: ftill, this far-fetched view of the 
matter could hardly apply to the a/tera Rofalindula of 
Harvey ; and, for aught that is known to the contrary, 
the phrafes we have quoted may have been intended by 
the writers for a lady whom Spenfer fubfequently married, 
and who may have been the mother of Florence Spenfer, 
baptized in 1587. 

The whole, in the abfence of farther information, feems 
an inextricable riddle, efpecially in the face of what Spen- 
fer fays, at the end of his ‘Colin Clout’s come Home 
again,” of his ftill ardent and unalterable affection for 
Rofalind. This, indeed, may have been a portion of the 
poem which our poet had written long before its date ; 


x This fingular difcrepancy between Spenfer’s apparent fidelity to 
Rofalind in 1591, and his entertainment of another paflion even as early 
as 1580, ftruck Profeffor Child in his «* Memoir of Spenfer,” when he 
obferves (p. xxii.), ‘From all this it would appear that the lover foon 
found confolation for the difappointment he had met with; and that 
fome of his biographers have wafted their fympathy.” 
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or we cught poffibly to treat it asa poetic fiction, which it 
anfwered his purpofe to introduce, juft in the fame way 
as, in his ‘* Elegy on the death of Sidney,” he imagined 
Stella unmarried (though fhe was then the wife of Lord 
Rich), and actually expiring with the wounded lover who 
had paid his early, but ineffectual, addreffes to her. 
Befides Raleigh’s admirable fonnet and poor couplets, 
and Gabriel Harvey’s excellent ftanzas, there are four 
other ordinary commendatory poems annexed to the im- 
preflion of “The Faerie Queene,” in 1590, fubfcribed 
refpectively R. S., H. B., W. L., and Ignoto (the laft a 
fignature fuppofed at fome other times, but not here, to 
belong to Raleigh), which we fhall not pretend to affign 
to any owners: fuch guefles can be of no value. 
Spenfer’s feventeen dedicatory fonnets to his efpecial 
friends and patrons, and to certain of the nobility and 
others about the Court, feem to have fet an example in 
this refpeét, which was not unfrequently followed, was 
probably never equalled, and certainly never exceeded.’ 


Y One of the moft fafcinating of thefe, beyond queftion, is that to Sir 
Walter Raleigh, where, in the firft line, he is called “the fummer’s 
Nightingale,” a defignation by which Spenfer’s zealous friend was after- 
wards recognized. Ina MS. preferved in the Bodleian Library, which 
once belonged to Gough (printed in vol. iii. of the «* Camden Society’s 
Mifcellany”), there is a poem on the enmity between Raleigh and Robert 
Earl of Effex, in which the firft is fpoken of as the Nightingale and the 
fecond as the Robin. On this point part of one chara¢teriftic ftanza 
may be here quoted, but the whole piece is curious and illuftrative of 
times and perfons :-— 


«The Nightingale will fcarce be tame, 
No company kepe he can ; 
He dare not fhew his face for fhame, 
He feareth the loke of man ; 
But Robin like a man can loke, 
And doth fhunne no place : 
He will fyng in every noke, 


And ftare you in the face.” 


This, and the reft, were written by no friend to Raleigh. The Ms. 
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The date of the entry of the firft three books of “* The 
Faerie Queene ” at Stationers’ Hall has long been known ; 
but we are not aware that the precife form of the memo- 
randum has ever been furnifhed to the readers of Spenfer: 
it ftands exactly thus :— 


«« Primo Die Decembris [1589] 
Mr Ponfonbye. Entred for his Copy a booke intytuled the fayrye 
Queene, dyfpofed into xii bookes &c. Auéthorifed under thandes 
of the Archb. of Cante, and bothe the wardens : sul Vg onda 


The imprint on the title-page, “for William Pon- 
fonbie, 1590,” was nearly four months in anticipation of 
the commencement of the new year, as it was then cal- 
culated, the 26th of March being confidered as the opening 
of it, and fo reckoned in the books of the Stationers’ 
Company. The Poet’s Letter to Raleigh, ‘* expounding 
his whole intention,” bears date nearly two months fub- 
fequent to the date of the entry, viz. “23 January, 
1589,” that is, in fact, 1590. There is little doubt that 
this letter was written laft (becaufe fome explanation of 
the kind was thought by Raleigh to be neceffary), and 
printed, with the feventeen fonnets to the leaders of the 
ariftocracy, &c., after the whole body of the poem had 
been worked off in the prefs. 

It was, as we have faid, in the autumn of 1589 that 
Raleigh had brought Spenfer to London, and introduced 
him to the Queen ; and before 25th March, 1590, the 
whole of the 589 pages had gone through the procefs 
of typography, a rapid proceeding for that time. Two 
additional fheets were placed after p. §89, which fheets 
are occupied by the poet’s letter to Raleigh, and by 
the propitiatory fonnets; and thefe, we take it, were 
printed after the completion of the bulk of the volume. 


was compiled by Robert Brampton, and the date of 1594 is found 
appended to his name. Several other pieces in the fame collection are 
biographically interefting. 
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There is a confiderable lift of “‘ Faults efcaped in the 
print,” on p. 606; and evidences of want of care, if not 
of hafte, are obfervable throughout: in fome copies not 
a few of the appended fonnets are repeated by evident 
miftake, and the fheet preceding the laft leaf has there 
no pagination. It comprifes fonnets to Sir Chriftopher 
Hatton, to Lord Burghley, to the Earl of Oxenford, to 
the Earl of Northumberland, to the Earl of Cumberland, 
to the Earl of Effex, to the Earl of Ormond, to Lord 
Charles Howard, to Lord Hunfdon, to Lord Grey of 
Wilton, to Lord Buckhurft, to Sir Francis Walfing- 
ham, to Sir John Norris, to Sir Walter Raleigh, and to 
the Countefs of Pembroke. The fonnets repeated by 
error on thefe eight unnumbered pages prefent not a 
fingle various reading, fo that it was a mere miftake 
arifing, perhaps, out of hafte in finifhing up the volume. 

Whatever might be the fale and fuccefs of the work, 
no fecond edition of the firft three books of “ The Faerie 
Queene” was publifhed, until the author had written the 
fourth, fifth, and fixth books, when the three preceding 
books were reprinted, with the date of 1596 on the 
title-page, like the remaining three books, William Pon- 
fonby being ftill the ftationer who was employed. 

He was not at this date a printer, but a ftationer—a 
bookfeller and publifher—and he appears to have engaged 
John Wolfe to put in type the firft three books of “ ‘The 
Faerie Queene,” as they came out in15g0. The reprint 
of the whole fix books, as they appeared in 1596, was 
entrufted to Richard Field, a native of Stratford-upon- 
Avon, who had already obtained the diftinétion of having 
been the fellow-townfman employed by Shakefpeare, in 
1593 and 1594, to print the firft editions of ‘* Venus and 
Adonis,” and of ¢ cs Lucrece.’ of 


2 Field was the fen bs a tanner er thy Field, fare ie 
fhortly before 1592, John Shakefpeare, the father of William, and two 
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Nobody, in the prefent ftate of our information, can 
be at all prepared to decide when Spenfer refumed the 
great and complicated fubject, which, we know, he had 
commenced before 1580, and three books of which were 
publifhed in 1590. After the publication of thofe three 
books it is fuppofed, and it may be declared with fome 
degree of certainty, that he fpent more than a year and 
a quarter in England, chiefly near the Court, and doubtlefs 
much in the fociety of Sir Walter Raleigh and his friends. 
A collected volume of mifcellaneous pieces, of which we 
fhall fpeak more prefently, came out in 1591, and 
** London, the firft of Januarie, 1591,” is the date of 
Spenfer’s dedication of his “‘ Daphnaida,” though it was 
not publifhed until five years afterwards. 

On the other hand, we are fure that our poet was in 
Ireland on “‘ 27 December, 1591,” when “ Colin Clout’s 
come Home again” is dated from Kilcolman. We muft, 
therefore, of neceflity, take ‘‘ the firft of Januarie, 1 OT, 
not to mean 1$g1-2, but five days more than twelve 
months prior to the date of ‘* Colin Clout’s come Home 
again.” According to this mode of reckoning Spenfer 


other perfons, Tho. Truffell and Richard Spooner, were employed to 
value his goods. Richard Field, his fon, was apprenticed as a printer 
to G. Bifhop and Tho. Vautroullier on 10 Aug. 1579. On 12 Jan. 
1588, he married his mafter’s, Vautroullier’s, daughter, and fucceeded 
him in bufinefs. In 1591 Richard Field himfelf took an apprentice, viz. 
his brother Jafper. We are not able to trace any relationfhip between 
Richard Field the printer, and Nathaniel Field the famous aétor in fome 
of Shakefpeare’s dramas, but it perhaps exifted. Nathaniel Field was 
the fon of John Field, the puritanical divine, and brother of Theophilus 
Field who fubfequently became Bifhop of Llandaff and Hereford. 
Richard Field, as fucceffor to Vautroullier, ufed the device of the 
Anchor, intertwined with laurel, and the motto Anchora fpei. As the 
printer of “‘ Venus and Adonis,”’ and of “ The Faerie Queene,” Richard 
Field was typographer to two of the greateft poets the world has ever 
produced. See the ‘* Lives of Shakefpeare’s Adtors ” (printed by the 
Shakefpeare Society in 1846), p. 206, and “ The Shakefpeare Society’s 
Papers,” vol. iv. p. 37. 8vo. 1849. 
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came to London with Raleigh early in the autumn of 
1589; wrote his ‘‘ Daphnaida” there in 1590, and, 
having printed his ‘“ Faerie Queene’’ as far as it was 
finifhed, returned to Ireland. In Ireland he wrote his 
“‘ Colin Clout’s come Home again,” which he dedicated 
to Raleigh on “ 27 December, 1591,” though it did not 
pafs the prefs until 1595. 

Some biographers of Spenfer would have us believe 
that “©27 December, 1591,” was a miftake for 27 De- 
cember, 1595." We are not at all difpofed to agree in 
this {uppofition, and not only is there no need to adopt 
it, but if we do, we are thrown out of all calculation as 
to Spenfer’s refidence in England, and as to the appear- 
ance of fome of his other mifcellaneous poems. We may 
well believe the fact to be that, although ‘‘ Colin Clout’s 
come Home again” was written in 1591, juft after the 
events to which it relates, and while they were frefh in the 
author’s mind, and although it was fent over from Ire- 
land (probably to Raleigh himfelf, he being then with the 
Court) yet it was on a fubject, and of a character, deal- 
ing as it did with many public perfonages (to fay nothing 
of poets”) of the day, that efpecially required confidera- 
tion and poftponement. We are fatisfied that the delay 
was intentional—that the poem was fubmitted and re- 
{ubmitted to Spenfer’s revifion between 1591 and 1595, 


4 Todd’s “ Life of Spenfer,” Ixxxix.; fee alfo ‘*Malone’s Shak- 
fpeare”” by Bofwell, vol. li. p. 226. 

b Thefe poets, as will be feen by our notes (vol. v. p. 44), omitting 
Elizabeth herfelf, whofe “ peerlefs fkill in making well ” is celebrated 
on p. 38, were the following :—the Earl of Derby, Lord Buckhurtt, 
Lady Pembroke, Sir P. Sidney, Sir A. Gorges, Sir W. Raleigh, Shake- 
fpeare, Daniel, Fraunce, Breton, Churchyard, Peele, and Alabafter. In 
a few cafes it has been impoflible to do more than to conjeéture the 
perfon from the doubtful defignation, and feveral important names, fuch 
as thofe of Lodge and Drayton, appear to have been negleéted by 
Spenfer ; but even this is doubtful, becaufe he may have intended Alcon 
for Lodge, and Drayton might be too young in 1591. 
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and that when it was at length publifhed in 1595 it had 
undergone much alteration. We fhall, of courfe, have 
occafion to return to this important point. 

But before we do fo we muft advert to a publication 
by Spenfer, which immediately followed ‘‘ The Faerie 
Queene,” of 1590. It was a volume of mifcellanies 
under the general title of ‘‘ Complaints,” which bore the 
date of 1591, and which was preceded only by an addrefs 
“to the gentle reader” by Ponfonby the ftationer: moft 
of the feparate pieces, however, have dedications figned 
either E.S. or Ed. Sp. Though we cannot fettle the pre- 
cife dates of any of them, as regards the times when they 
came from the poet’s mind and pen, there can be no dif 
pute that feveral of them belong to a very early period 
of his career—perhaps fome of them even earlier than his 
“‘ Shepheardes Calender,” of 1579. Ponfonby puts no 
date at the end of his brief addrefs to the reader; but 
that of the entry of the volume at Stationers’ Hall affifts 
us in arriving at the conclufion that 1t was publifhed at 
the commencement of 1591:— 

“© 29 December [1590]. 


Willm Ponfonbye. Entred for his Copie, under the handes of D*. 


Staller and bothe the wardens, A booke entytuled Complaintes, 


conteyninge fondrye fmaller Poemes of the worldes vanity . ie 


The memorandum was therefore made very near the 
clofe of 1590, according to our modern calculation; and 
although 1590 would not then end for about three 
months, the date placed upon the title-page of ** Com- 
plaints” was 1591. All the feparate title-pages, with 
one exception, are of the fame year. Ponfonby’s pre- 
liminary addrefs deferves notice on various accounts ; one 
of its moft remarkable features being that it calls Spenfer 
“the new poet,” as if “The Shepheardes Calender ” of 
1679, which had gone through fo many editions before 
1591, were ftill hardly known to be his. He ftates that 
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“ The Faerie Queene” had “ found a favourable paflage,” 


and entreats the reader ‘‘ gracioufly to entertain the new 
poet,” in regard to the productions now publithed, as if 
“The Faerie Queene” were the only performance by 
which he was recognized: up to this date Spenfer had 
never publicly acknowledged his earlieft work, though 
he alluded to it in the firft lines of his ‘‘ Faerie Queene.” 
Again; this addrefs gives us a lift of many pieces by 
Spenfer, then afcertained to be in exiftence, which are 
now irretrievably loft. Ponfonby, feeing what a fudden 
reputation the author of “ The Faerie Queene” had 
acquired, and anxious to avail himfelf of its author’s 
popularity, had contrived to collect (belike with the 
poet’s afliftance) no fewer than nine {cattered productions 
by the fame author, then only circulating in manufcript. 
But, befides thefe nine, Ponfonby tells the reader of juft as 
many more that he had not yet been able, but was en- 
deavouring to procure: thefe, he informs us, were,— 


1. Ecclefiaftes, 
2. Canticus Canticorum ; 


both, of courfe, as the publifher ftates, tranflations,— 


3. A Sennight’s Slumber, 

4. The Hell of Lovers, 

5. Purgatory ; 
i.e. probably the ‘‘ Purgatory of Lovers.” Thefe were 
original poems; and Ponfonby adds that they were “all 
dedicated to ladies,” as if the author had prepared them 
for the prefs, and, as he adds, “‘ meant them all to one 
volume.” Ponfonby, therefore, muft either have feen 
them, or had heard a very particular account of them. 
The following, we learn on the fame authority, were 
“‘ pamphlets loofely {cattered abroad :”— 


6. The Dying Pelican, 
7. The Hours of the Lord, 
8. The Sacrifice of a Lover, 
g. The Seven Pfalms. 
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After thefe titles he places ‘ &c.,” as if even thefe nine, 
and the nine others he then printed in the volume of 
‘© Complaints,” were by no means all that Spenfer had 
written, and might poflibly thereafter be procured for 
publication. 

Of only two of the whole enumeration have we heard 
before, viz. ‘“« A Sennight’s Slumber,” and “‘ The Dying 
Pelican.” They are both mentioned by Spenfer in his 
letters to Gabriel Harvey. He fpeaks of the firft under 
the date of 5 O&. 1579, where he is noticing Goffon’s 
“¢ School of Abufe,”’ and the prefumptuous folly of fome 
authors who dedicated their works to diftinguifhed indi- 
viduals before they took the trouble to afcertain the dif- 
pofition and wifhes of the party addreffed :—‘* Suche 
(fays Spenfer) mighte I happily incurre, entituling my 
Slomber and other pamphlets unto his honor [Lord 
Leicefter]. I meant them rather to Maifter Dyer.”* 


© Sir Edward Dyer, not knighted until 1596, was a poet for whofe 
tafte and talents Sir Philip Sidney and many others of that day enter- 
tained a high refpect. He is frequently mentioned and quoted in mif- 
cellanies of the reign of Elizabeth and James I; but as no feparate 
works by him are recorded by any of our bibliographers, we will fubjoin 
the titles of two that have fallen under our obfervation: ‘‘'The Prayfe of 
Nothing. By E. D.—Imprinted at London, in Fleete-ftreate, beneath 
the Conduite, at the figne of S. John Evangelift, by H. Jackfon. 1585,” 
4to. ‘This work is entered in the Stationers’ Regifters under date of 
27 June, 1584, as ** by Edward D.”” The only known copy of it 
is in the Bodleian Library, and it is nearly all in profe. The following 
production is entirely in verfe :—* Sixe Idilia: that is fixe {mall or 
petty Poems, or A’glogues, chofen out of the right famous Sicilian Poet 
Theocritus, and tranflated into Englifh verfe-—Dum defluat amnis.— 
Printed at Oxford by Jofeph Barnes, 1588.” 8vo. Thefe Idyls are 
the 8th, 11th, 16th, 18th, 21ft, and 31ft, and the authorfhip is afcer- 
tained by Dyer’s initials. We never faw more than two copies of the 
little volume, and, on account of its extreme rarity, we add a brief 
fpecimen. It is from the end of the firft Idyl, in which Daphnis and 
Menalcas have contended in fong, and a Goatherd thus decides :— 


«©Q Daphnis, what a duicet mouth and voice thou haft! 
Tis {weeter thee to heare than honie-combes to taft. 
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Here, we think, we may affume that what Spenfer calls 
his “Slomber,” and what Ponfonby names “ A Sen- 
night’s Slumber ” was the fame piece, which was un- 
printed in 1579, when we firft hear of it, and which was 
unattainable in 1591, when Ponfonby put forth the 
volume of ‘‘ Complaints.” The fame may be faid of 
“The Dying Pelican:” it is mentioned by Spenfer in 
his letter to Harvey dated quarto nonas Aprilis, 1580: 
it was then unprinted, and it was not to be procured in 
191. The reft of the lift, until the works were {poken 
of by Ponfonby as in exiftence, had been noticed by no- 
body ; but they were floating on the furface of fociety in 
manutcript, as at that date was frequently the cafe with 
brief productions in verfe, and the publifher of ‘“* Com- 
plaints” hoped yet to be able to poffefs himfelf of copies 
of them. 

The name of the author appears at length in no part 
of the volume of ‘‘ Complaints,” 4to. 1591. It was not 
until the fecond edition of ‘‘ The Faerie Queene,” in 


Take thee, then, thefe pipes, for thou in finging doft excell. 
If me, a Gotehearde, thou wilt teach to fing fo well, 

This broken horned Goate on thee beftow I will, 

Which to the verie brimm the paile doth ever fill. 

So then was Daphnis glad, and lept and clapt his handes, 
And danft, as doth a fawne when by the damm he ftandes. 
Menalcas greevd ; the thing his mind did much difmaie, 
And fad as Bride he was upon the marrige dale. 

Since then among the Shepheardes Daphnis chiefe was had, 
And tooke a Nimphe to wife, when he was but a lad.” 


All the Idyls, excepting the laft which is in fhort verfes, are in this 
kind of meafure. As a piece of biographical information refpecting 
a friend of Spenfer’s and Sidney’s, we may add that Sir Edward 
Dyer, in the latter part of his life, lived at Winchefter Houfe, South- 
wark; that he annually gave a buck to the Churchwardens of St. 
Saviour’s parifh; and that he was buried, at a very advanced age, on 
11th May, 1607, in the chancel-ground of that church, the fee paid 
being £1 6s. 8d. This information we obtained from the Regifters 
and 'Token-books. 
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1596, that ‘“‘ Ed. Spenfer ” was feen upon that title-page, 
although it was fubfcribed to the dedication to the Queen 
in 1§g0: as regards the volume of ‘ Complaints,” the 
publifher feems to have relied upon notoriety, and upon 
the popularity of “the new poet.” E. S. and Ed. Sp. 
were doubtlefs confidered fufficient to indicate that the 
nine pieces offered for fale in 1591 were by the fame 
author as ‘“‘ The Faerie Queene,” which, as we have 
before remarked, at no time, until twelve years after the 
death of Spenfer, was ever affociated with ‘“‘ The Shep- 
heardes Calender.” For aught that till then was printed, 
the two works might be by different poets. ‘ The Shep- 
heardes Calender” was never publifhed, as the avowed 
work of Spenfer, between 1579 and 1611. 

In reprinting “‘ Complaints, containing fundrie {mall 
Poemes of the Worlds Vanitie,” we have followed as 
nearly as poffible the form and ftyle of the original im- 
preffion ; and fince at the back of our title-page, as in 
that original impreffion, will be found Ponfonby’s lift of 
the nine feveral productions included in the volume, it is 
needlefs to repeat it here. We fhall {peak of them in the 
order in which they occur. 

It is not poffible to determine how much of Spenfer’s 
Stemmata Dudleiana, mentioned in his Letter to Harvey 
of April 1580, is included in the firft poem in this col- 
leétion, and there called ** The Ruins of Time ;” but as 
it is dedicated to Lady Pembroke, << Sidney’s fifter,” and 
is mainly devoted to the honour of the Earl of Leicefter 
and other members of that family, we may feel pretty 
confident that it embraces the fubftance of what Spenfer 
had written at a confiderably earlier date, with fuch addi- 
tions and emendations as the poet afterwards faw reafon to 
introduce. Sidney and Leicefter are both fpoken of as 


dead ; and of the latter Spenfer reproachfully fays,— 


PHIATA To OP SPINS ER. 


** His name is worne alreadie out of thought, 
Ne anie Poet feekes him to revive, 


Yet manie Poets honour’d him alive.’’4 


If there were no other proof (and there is abundant) 
the praife of Camden, as “the nourice of Antiquitie,” 
would fhow that this part of “The Ruins of Time” was 
written after the firft edition of Britannia came from the 
prefs. 

Some critics have fpoken rather flightingly of the poe- 
tical merits of the fecond piece in the volume, ‘‘ The 
Tears of the Mufes ;” but we are far from agreeing with 
them, feeing that the thoughts are not only new and 
natural, but that the expreflions are almoft uniformly 
felicitous. The nine feveral divifions of which it con- 
fifts muft neceflarily have come from Spenfer’s pen while 
he was refident in London in 1589 and 15903 and no- 
thing can be more interefting than his references to his 
contemporaries, and to the condition of literature at the 


period. The whole is dedicated to Lady Strange, who 


4Vol. iv. p. 303. We meet with the laft couplet, or what was 
meant for it, in Henry Chettle’s “‘ England’s Mourning Garment,” 
1603, fign. D 2 (written on the demife of Queen Elizabeth), with the 
following introduction :— 

««T cannot now forget the excellent and cunning Collin indeed (for, 
alas, I confefle my felfe too too rude) complaining that a liberall Me- 
cenas, long fince dying, was immediately forgotten, even by thofe that 
living moft laboured to advance his fame; and thefe, as I thinke, clofe 
part of his fongs :-— 


‘ Being dead no Poet feekes him to revive, 
Though many Poets flatterd him alive.’ ”’ 


Chettle only profeffes to quote from memory, and does not quote 
accurately. In the very next ftanza to that from which the couplet 
in our text is taken Spenfer fpeaks of himfelf by his paftoral name of 
Colin Clout. There were two impreffions of “ England’s Mourning 
Garment ” in circulation at the fame time, which caufed the interfer- 
ence of the authorities of the Stationers’ Company. It is in an intereft- 
ing poem, near the middle of it (Sign. D 2 b), that, after the notice 
of Spenfer, Chettle praifes his contemporaries Daniel, Warner, Chap- 
man, Jonfon, Shakefpeare, Drayton, Sackville, Dekker, &c. 
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became Countefs of Derby in 1592, who was a widow in 
1§94, and who married Sir Thomas Egerton (afterwards 
Baron Ellefmere and Vifcount Brackley) in the year 
1600. That portion which is affigned to Thalia con- 
tains the remarkable and appropriate allufion to Shake- 
{peare as “our pleafant Willy,’°— 


“‘the man whom Nature felfe had made 
To mock her felfe and Truth to imitate ;” 


who about 1590 had temporarily fufpended his dramatic 
labours in confequence of the hoftile and untoward prof- 
pect of the times. We can hardly doubt for a moment 
that if Spenfer had not become acquainted with Shake- 
{peare in Warwickfhire, where in all likelihood Spenfer 
had once refided, and which county he may more than 
once have revifited, he muft have known him and ad- 
mired him in the metropolis, where the reputation of 
our great dramatift was, even in 1590, widely difperfed. 
Spenfer’s warm, and moft exquifitely worded tribute could 
not fail to be highly gratifying to Shakefpeare; and the 
latter, after the death of the former, muft have penned 
his graceful and moft touching recognition of it in “A 
Midfummer Night’s Dream,”*® where, in dire allufion 


° Adv. Sc. 1. For Spenfer’s praife of Shakefpeare, fee vol. iv. 
p- 335. ‘Todd argued, at confiderable length, that by “our pleafant 
Willy ” Spenfer meant Sidney; and it is indifputable, though Todd 
does not feem to have known the faét, that in « An Eglogue made long 
fince upon the death of Sir Philip Sidney,” in Davifon’s ‘Poetical 
Rhapfody,” edit. 1611, p. 41, Sidney is throughout called Willy. 
However, there can furely be no doubt that in “* The Tears of the 
Mufes ” the words < our pleafant Willy ” muft refer to William Shake- 
{peare, and indeed can apply properly to no other perfon: Shakefpeare 
had at this date ceafed for a time to write, and how could it be {aid of 
Sidney, who was dead and had been dead four or five years, that he had 
thrown down his pen, and 


«Doth rather choofe to fit in idle cell, 
Than fo himfelfe to mockerie to fel] ?” 
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to Spenfer’s ‘“‘ Tears of the Mufes,” the “ thrice three 
Mufes” are reprefented as mourning for the “ death in 
beggary” of learning, in the perfon of the poet of 
fel hesbaerie Queene,” 

“‘ Virgil’s Gnat,” which fome competent authorities 
have reprefented as ‘‘a vague and arbitrary paraphrafe of 
a poem” not properly belonging to Virgil—the Culex— 
may poflibly have been, as fome have fancied, a reprint 
in this edition of 1591. We do not think it likely, as 
all the other pieces in the volume were probably from 
manu{cripts. It has no feparate title-page ; but it is pre- 
ceded by a fonnet to the Earl of Leicefter, which, of 
courfe, carries it back to a year preceding 1588. It 
darkly alludes to fome difgrace into which the poet had 
fallen with his great patron, doubtlefs after Spenfer’s 
return from Ireland. The whole is enigmatical; and 
when critics object that it is by no means an accurate 
rendering of the original, they fhould remember, not 
merely the corruptions of text in that original and that 
the tranflator never intended it to be literal, but that it 
had, and was meant to have, a fpecial reference to the 
unhappy circumftances of his own cafe. The expreffion 
in the heading of the introductory fonnet, that it had been 
“long fince dedicated’ to Lord Leicefter, is not, we 
think, to be underftood to refer to any formal printed 
dedication, but only to mean that it had been addreffed 
in manufcript to the Earl, in order to qualify his anger, 
if it failed to remove his difpleafure. 

The character of the performance gives great import- 
ance to ‘‘ Profopopoia, or Mother Hubberd’s Tale.” It 
is an apologue from the firft line to the laft; the prin- 


Could Spenfer mean by “ fit in idle cell,” that Sidney was then lying in 
his grave, and had been fo fince 1587? ‘This queftion is fully con- 
fidered in Shakefpeare (pub. by Whittaker and Co.), vol. i. p. gI, &c. 
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cipal perfonages being reprefented by a Fox and an Ape, 
who are made fo to difguife themfelves that they are 
taken for human beings, and made to mix in the affairs 
of the world. Here we meet with a good deal of fevere 
fatire on the times, and on various claffes of fociety, if 
not on individuals; but the author tells Lady Compton 
and Monteagle, to whom it is dedicated,‘ that it was 
“long fithens compofed in the raw conceipt of youth”— 
a {tatement not to be underftood too literally, fince 1t was 
clearly wifhed thereby to excufe fome freedom of thought, 
as well as boldnefs of expreffion. The poem could not 
fail to give offence, particularly to the clergy ; and Ga- 
briel Harvey, writing his ‘‘ Four Letters and certain 
Sonnets, efpecially touching Robert Greene,” in 1592, 
does not fcruple, after his pedantic manner, to tell his 
friend,— Even Tully and Horace [are] otherwhiles over- 
reached; and I muft needes fay Mother Hubberd, in 
the heat of choler, forgetting the pure fanguine of her 
fweete Fairy Queene, wilfully overfhot her malcontented 
felfe, as elfewhere I have fpecified at large, with the 
good leave of unfpotted friendfhip.” Severe and bitter 
as Spenfer has been in fome parts of this infpection of 
fociety, we are not of opinion that ““ Mother Hubberd’s 
Tale” evinces any peculiarity of talent for this unfatif- 
factory and perilous department of poetry. Spenfer 


f Vol. iv. p. 383. Todd, in his “ Life of Spenferj oes at great 
length into the biography and family hiftory of the ladies to whom our 
poet dedicates any of his productions. It feems fufficient here to fay, 
that Lady Compton and Monteagle was one of the daughters of Sir 
John Spencer; and that Spenfer tells her Ladyfhip of ‘ the humble 
affection and faithful duty”? he bears to the diftinguifhed houfe from 
whence fhe fprang and to which he was diftantly related. 

& We may be led to believe, from a paflage in a tract called ** Father 
Hubburds Tales, or the Ant and the Nightingale,” printed in 1604, 
(there was a fecond impreflion of it in the fame year, when the title 
was reverfed) that Spenfer’s “* Mother Hubberd’s Tale”? was * called 
in”? by public authority after it had been publifhed. ‘The words of 


THHeLIEE OF SPENSER. Ixxxill 
was, doubtlefs, as Harvey ftates, ‘“‘ malcontented:” he 
was difappointed and difheartened by treatment he had 
met with; and the moft remarkable paffage in the whole 
performance feems aimed diftinétly at Lord Burghley, 
where the poet is dwelling on the mifery of waiting and 
watching for court-favour, while even a reafonable fuit 
is delayed or defeated by the perfevering oppofition of 
perfons in power :— 

‘<< T’o {peed to-day, to be put back to-morrow, 

To feed on hope, to pine with feare and forrow ; 

To have thy Princes grace, yet want her Peeres,””—(vol. iv. p. 418,) 
are lines fuppofed to have been directed againft the par- 
fimonious Lord Treafurer ; and we ftill think that Spenfer 
had him in his eye, in {pite of any fubfequent retracta- 
tion. The queftion is dark, but we cannot agree with 
Upton, that the laft ftanza of Book vi. of ‘‘ The Faerie 
Queene” has reference to Spenfer’s ‘“‘ Shepheardes Ca- 
lender” and to the commendation there of Archbifhop 


the writer of “ Father Hubburds Tales” are thefe :—*‘*‘ Why I call 
thefe Father Hubburds Tales, is not to have them called in againe, as 
the Tale of Mother Hubburd: the world would fhewe little judgement 
in that, yfaith; and I fhould fay then plena /tultorum omnia, for I en- 
treat here neither of rugged beares, nor apes; no, nor the lamentable 
downefall of the olde wives platters.” ‘The truth no doubt is, that 
fome perfon, availing himfelf of the popularity of Spenfer’s produétion, 
wrote an offenfive traét which he called, not “ Mother Hubberds 
Tale,” but ** Mother Hubburds Zales,” in which, as well as apes, 
‘rugged bears” figured, while the “ downfal of the old wifes platters” 
was recorded—a matter not touched by Spenfer. ‘This is the view taken 
of the point in the “* Poetical Decameron,” (1820, vol. i. p. 100.) See 
alfo ** The Bridgewater Catalogue,” 4to. 1837, p. 200. It is adopted 
in Dyce’s ‘* Middleton’s Works,” vol. v. p. 553. It is neverthelefs in- 
difputable that Spenfer’s <‘ Apologue”’ gave great umbrage ; and Nabh, 
in his reply to Harvey (firft printed with the date of 1592, and after- 
wards, with a change of title, in 1593) reproaches the author of the 
« Four Letters,” &c., with needlefsly reviving the quenched fparks of 
difpleafure againft “* Mother Hubberd’s Tale.” Nafh afks, «* Who 
publikely accufde, or of late brought, Mother Hubbard into queftion, 
that thou fhouldft by rehearfall rekindle againft him [Spenfer] the 
fparkes of difpleafure that were quenched?” Sign. E. edit. 1592, 4to. 
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Grindal, fo offenfive to Burghley: we hold that it 
refers, among other paffages, to the lines above quoted 
from ‘“‘ Mother Hubberd’s Tale.” By the words “ my 
former writs,” in that laft ftanza of his great work, 
Spenfer clearly means what had been printed in 1591, 
and not as long ago as 1579, which he had never 
acknowledged as his own. Upon this point we concur 
with Todd, that the following autobiographical paflage 
in ** The Ruins of Time,” alfo of 1591, )arerdecilive. 
they aim directly at Lord Burghley, and at him only :— 
“O geriefe of griefes! O gall of all good heartes! 
To fee that vertue fhould difpifed bee 
Of him that firft was raifde for vertuous parts, 
And now, broad fpreading like an aged tree, 
Lets none fhoot up that nigh him planted bee: 
O, let the man, of whom the Mufe is fcorned, 
Nor alive, nor dead be of the Mufe adorned!” 
Whatever were the motive, or whatever were the 
provocation received by Spenfer, we know of no writer 
of that day, or indeed of any other, who fpoke out more 
plainly and courageoufly againft a man who was at once 
at the head of the Queen’s Council, and at the head 
of her Treafury. It is the very daring that, to fome 
minds, renders it almoft incredible. 


h Vol. iv. p. 313. This paffage was probably written very fhortly 
before it was printed; for, as Todd remarks, the death of Sir Francis 
Walfingham, in April 1590, is alluded to in “ The Ruins of Time.” 
He is of opinion that Burghley was referred to as Spenfer’s enemy in 
the very commencement of the Introduétion to Book iv. of ‘* The Faerie 
Queene,” publifhed in 1596. Perhaps, however, the Poet is only fpeak- 
ing generally, when he fays,— 


<« The rugged forhead, that with grave forefight 
Welds kingdomes caufes, and affaires of ftate, 
My loofer rimes (I wote) doth fharply wite, 


For praifing love as I have done of late.” 
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Vol. il. p. 83. Neverthelefs, it is not to be denied that the Lord 
Treafurer, to the laft, bore Spenfer no good will. 
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By way of illuftration and contraft we may refer to 
the conduct of a contemporary of Spenfer, and a poet 
of no mean merit or celebrity—Thomas Lodge. He 
took the very oppofite courfe, but there is good reafon 
to believe that he derived no advantage from it; and fo 
far Burghley was, at all events, impartial. In his “ Fig 
for Momus,” which contains fome poetical pieces written 
before 1592, though not printed till 1595, Lodge inferts 
an Eclogue in which Lord Burghley, under the name of 
Eglon, is made one of the interlocutors, his partner in 
the dialogue being Philides: by that appellation we 
might underftand Lodge himfelf, if he had not in ano- 
ther paftoral taken the name of Golde, the letters of 
his own patronymic perverted. It is to be obferved, 
though the fact is not mentioned in the ufual biographies 
of Lord Burghley, that in 1591, full of grief and age, 
he retired to a fmall cottage near his manfion of Theo- 
bald’s, determined from that time to abandon all attention 
to, or intereft in, public affairs. Here Philides is fuppofed 
to meet with the ancient Lord Treafurer, and thus ad- 
dreffes him :— 

<¢ What wrong or difcontent, old Eglon, hath witheld 

Thine honorable age from governing the ftate ? 
Why liveft thou thus apart, whofe wifdome wont to fhield 
Our kingdome from the ftormes of foes, and homebred hate ?”’ 
Fglon replies :— 
«© Ah, Philides! the tafte of trouble I have felt ; 
Mine aétions mifconceiv’d, my zeale efteem’d impure, 
My policie deceite, where faithfully I delt: 
Thefe wrongs, all undeferv’d, have made me live obfcure.” 

From thence the ancient ftatefman proceeds to vindi- 
cate himfelf from the accufations of Spenfer, or from 
fuch as had been caft upon him by other parties, efpe- 
cially dwelling upon the falfe charge of avarice. Philides 
breaks out in great indignation at the injuftice done to a 


fage who had been governed all his life by fuch laws as 
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thofe of Solon, Lycurgus, and Numa, and effays in vain’ 
to diffuade Eglon from his refolution to retire from the 
cares and duties of ftate. Eglon fays that his courfe 
is fixed ; affigns various reafons for it, and after a little 
more conference the colloquifts feparate. We know, as 
a matter of hiftory, that Burghley did return to public 
life, and that he perfevered to the laft in the fame line 
of conduct that had given Spenfer and others too good 
reafon to complain. 

We now return to the remaining contents of Spenfer’s 
volume, entitled «‘ Complaints.” 

“The Ruins of Rome,” which follows ‘* Mother 
Hubberd’s Tale,” is without title-page, or introduction 
of any kind, and profeffes merely to be tranflated from 
Bellay. The publifher in fome way recovered the 
fonnets from among the lefs regarded productions of 
Spenfer’s youthful Mufe: when he wrote them he was 
probably only << effaying his weakling wings.” 

It has been haftily thought that the next performance 
in the volume was, like “ Virgil’s Gnat,” only a republi- 
cation, and that it had been already printed in the 
very year it bears date. This notion feems without 
foundation; for if ‘‘ Muiopotmos, or the Fate of the 
Butterflie” (it is called ‘* Ta/e of the Butterflie ” in the 
“Note of the fundrie Poemes” at the back of the 
general title-page of “ Complaints”) had really come 
out in 1$90, it is not likely that it would have been 
republifhed either in 1590 or in sgt. It is the only 
piece in the volume that bears the date of 1590, and we 
are perfuaded that it was only by a printer’s error that it 


1 See the “ Hiftory of Englifh Dramatic Poetry and the Stage,” vol. 
i. p. 283, for fome playful methods employed to induce the Lord 
‘T'reafurer to continue at the head of public affairs; but the author of 
that work was not then aware of the application of the paftoral of 
Lodge to the circumftances of the time. 
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was not dated, like all the others, 1591. This is furely 
a much more natural and eafy folution of the difficulty, 
than to fuppofe that it had been feparately publifhed in 
1590, which fuppofition, neverthelefs, induced Todd to 
place the poem out of its proper order. The dedication 
to the Lady Carey requires notice, becaufe in as 
already obferved (p. xili.), Spenfer very modeftly claims 
kindred with her as the fecond daughter of Sir John 
Spencer) The fubject of the poem is a fprightly and 
fanciful account of the fate of an overweening Butterfly, 
who ultimately falls into the fnare of aSpider. John Hey- 
wood, in his “Spider and Fly,” a long allegorical and 
didactic poem printed nearly thirty years earlier, has a 
covert allufion all through his work, but whether Spenfer 
meant anything beyond what appears on the furface we 
cannot eafily decide. 

Of “ The Vifions of the Worlds Vanity,” “ The 
Vifions of Bellay,” and “‘ The Vifions of Petrarch,” we 
have already (p. xxii.) faid all that is perhaps neceffary. 
They were, beyond queftion, youthful experiments, which 
received alterations and improvements, poffibly, not long 


i Her hufband was Sir George Carey, or Carew, who fucceeded his 
father in 1596 in the dignity of a Baron, by the title of Lord Hunfdon. 
Thomas Nafh’s “‘Chrift’s Teares over Jerufalem,” 4to. 1593, 1594, 
and 1613, (for there were three editions of it, though bibliographers 
have ufually mentioned only thofe of 1593 and 1613,) was dedicated io 
Lady Elizabeth Carey; and there the author fpeaks of Spenfer as 
<< Fame’s eldeft favourite,” and refers to the patronage beftowed on the 
poet, and his grateful return for it. The edition of ‘* Chrift’s Teares” 
in 1594 is chiefly valuable for a long addrefs by Nafh to the reader, 
which contains a retort upon Spenfer’s friend Gabriel Harvey, for re- 
jecting the amends Nafh had tendered him in the edition of * Chrift’s 
Teares” of 1593. In this retort, Nath again does juftice to Spenfer. 
Lady Elizabeth Carey, as Nath tells us, was the daughter, not the wife, 
of Sir George Carey ; and we learn from him alfo the interefting lite- 
rary faét that Lady Carey, to whom Spenfer dedicates, had tranflated 
« Petrarch” into Englifh :—“ Into the Mufes fociety fhe hath [been ] 
lately adopted, and purchafed divine Petrarch another monument in 
England.” ‘This circumftance has not been previoufly noted. 
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Ixxxvill THE LIFE OF SPENSER. 
before they appeared in the fhape which they bear near 
the end of the volume under confideration. 

We apprehend that Spenfer was in or near London 
while the contents of ‘ Complaints,” 4to. 1591, were 
going through the prefs, and that he probably re- 
vifed the fheets immediately after to the publication of 
the firft three books of ‘* The Faerie Queene.”* His 
labours of this mechanical kind did not, however, inter- 
fere with the more important employment of his pen ; 
for the Lady Douglas Howard, daughter of Vifcount 
Byndon, and wife to Arthur Gorges, dying in the courfe 
of the year 1590, our poet produced an elegy upon the 
occafion, which he dedicated in~a brief epiftle to the 
Lady’s aunt, the Marchionefs of Northampton, which 
bears the date of ‘ London, this 1* January 1591.” We 
have already remarked (p. Ixxii.) that we muft confider 
this date as applicable to our prefent mode of calculating 
the year.’ Spenfer was certainly in Ireland at the end of 
1591, his “Colin Clout’s come Home again” being dated 
27th December in that year ; and it was in the preceding 
January that Spenfer had written to the Marchionefs of 
Northampton with ‘ Daphnaida, an Elegy upon the 


* The expreffion in Ponfonby’s addrefs to the reader, before the 
«© Complaints,” —* fince his departure over fea’? cannot mean, as 
fome have fancied, that Spenfer had at this time returned to Ireland ; 
but it had reference to his original journey to Ireland with Lord Grey 
of Wilton. The publifher is adverting to the difficulty he had ex- 
perienced in getting into his hands fuch fmall poems as were difperfed 
abroad, or had been “embezzled and purloined”’ from their author 
fince the year 1580, when Spenfer took “his departure over fea.” 
Even their author was unable to recover fome of them; but fuch as 
he could procure he feems to have entrufted to Ponfonby, in order 
that they might be printed. Few things are more difficult than to 
fettle, at all fatisfactorily, matters relating to chronology in Spenfer’s life 
and writings. 

1 Such, too, is the view taken by Mr. Craik, in his ** Spenfer and his 
Poetry,” 1zmo. 1845, vol. iii. p. 187. He is alfo of opinion that 
Spenfer was inftrumental in procuring the materials for the volume of 


“‘ Complaints,” publifhed by Ponfonby. 
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death of the noble and virtuous Douglas Howard,” wife 
of the poet's friend Arthur Gorges. 

It is not to be fuppofed that Spenfer would feel any 
very poignant perfonal forrow at the lofs Mr. (foon 
afterwards Sir Arthur) Gorges had fuftained; and, if 
court fcandal be at all to be trufted, his wife was not, in 
earlier life at leaft, of impregnable virtue. Together 
with very flowing numbers, a ftrain of fictitious grief runs 
through this laboured compofition on her deceafe. The 
genealogical riddle of ‘the loved lionefs,” or ‘* the white 
lionefs” (as Douglas Howard is called on account of her 
relationfhip to the Norfolk family) makes fome confufion 
in the progrefs of the poem, more particularly as the 
lady is elfewhere defignated by the paftoral name of 
Daphne. The praifes by Spenfer of himfelf and of his 
poetry, although put into the mouth of Gorges (called 
Alcyon here, as in ‘* Colin Clout’s come Home again,’’) 
might perhaps have been omitted ; but 1t may have been 
difficult for the poet to allude to the Queen without 
fome notice of the manner in which he had exalted her: 
he always evinced diflike of the affectation of humility. 
It may be faid to have become the author of ‘‘ The 
Faerie Queene,” now in the hands of everybody and 
efpecially admired by his fovereign, to fhow himfelf fen- 
fible of his own worth, and of the dignity he was fo 
capable of conferring: we may therefore excufe him for 
reprefenting his forrowing friend as faying,— 


“© Ne let Eliza, royall Shepheardeffe, 
The praifes of my parted love envy ; 
For fhe hath praifes in all plenteoufneffe 
Powr’d upon her, like fhowers of Caftaly, 
By her owne Shepheard, Colin, her owne Shepheard, 
That her with heavenly hymnes doth deifte, 
Of rufticke mufe full hardly to be betterd.””™ 


m See vol.v. p. 241. “ Shepheard ” and “ better’d ” are’ bad rhymes. 
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After all, the praife is diffident, confidering that it 


came from the poet who was acknowledged to be ‘* fame’s 
eldeft favourite ;” and in every department, but the dra- 
matic, the undifputed leader of the great and numerous 
band of poets of the day. Let us bear in mind alfo, 
that there is hardly a diftinguifhed verfifier of any age, 
at all events fince the revival of letters, who has not in 
fome part of his works afferted his own rank, and anti- 
cipated his own immortality. 

Upon the queftion of Spenfer’s admitted claims to 
admiration among his contemporaries and rivals, we 
may be here allowed to introduce a piece of collateral 
evidence, from a very rare volume by a poet whofe 
name, and fome of whofe works, have been already no- 
ticed. It belongs alfo to about the period at which we 
have now arrived: it is from Thomas Lodge’s “ Phillis, 
honoured with Paftorall Sonnets, Elegies and amorous 
Delights,” which was publifhed in 1593, having been 
printed not long after Spenfer had returned to Ireland, 
but compofed while he was yet refident in London. The 
author of the following tribute was a man who poffefied 
many poetical requifites, efpecially on the fcore of a feli- 
citous ufe of our language; and of Spenfer he wrote thus 
enthufiaftically :— 


“«‘ Goe, weeping Trucemen," in your fighing weedes, 
Under a great Meccenas I have plac’d you: 


n «¢ Truce-men” is only a euphoneous mode of fpelling ‘Truchmen, 
or Trouchmen, meaning interpreters. In the next line we have 
taken the liberty of altering the mifprint of “ paft” for p/as’t or plac’d, 
fince out of “ paft”’ it is not eafy to extract fenfe, though it might pof- 
fibly be ftrained to nearly the fame meaning as plac’d. We may be 
allowed in a note to fhow farther Lodge’s impartiality in his applaufe 
of Spenfer, by proving that he was by no means infenfible to the merits 
of other contemporaries. We quote from Lodge’s “ Phillis” the fol- 
lowing tribute to Samuel Daniel, who had recently commenced poet, 
and in 1592 printed his “‘ Delia: Contayning certayne Sonnets,” which 
almoft inftantly went through two impreflions: Lodge fays of Daniel ; 
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If fo you come where learned Colin feedes 

His lovely flock, pack thence, and quickly hafte you; 
You are but miftes before fo bright a funne, 
Who hath the palm for deep invention wunne.” 


This applaufe is of more worth, becaufe it came from 
a fuccefsful writer in nearly every form of poetry chofen 
by Spenfer. Lodge, as we have feen (p. Ixxxv.), was an 
early author of Paftorals, in which, while acknowledging 
the fuperiority of his predeceffor, he was not an imitator. 
One of his paftorals demands fpecial attention, fince it 
is addreffed to Spenfer, not indeed by name, but by the 
ruftic appellation he had chofen many years before in his 
‘« Shepheardes Calender.” Nobody who has hitherto 
written about Spenfer has informed us that this tribute 
was paid to his merits by fo popular a contemporary; for 
at this juncture Lodge was not lefs celebrated for his plays 
than for his poems. 

His paftoral infcribed to Spenfer is addreffed “‘ To 
the reverend Colin,” meaning not only revered, but ap- 
plying the epithet to him as a poet of mature age, who 
had in a manner revived our ancient language, as well 
as our ancient forms and modes of thought. The poem 
has no fpecial reference to our poet, but it was intended 
as an offering on his fhrine; and the interlocutors are 
Ergafto and Damian; the latter, an old fhepheard (al- 
ways at that date another name for a poet) who regrets 
the change of times, and laments over ‘‘ the modern and 


“* Kiffe Delia’s hand for her fweet Prophet’s fake, 
Whofe not affected, but well couched teares 
Have power, have worth a marble minde to fhake ; 
Whofe fame no iron-age or time out weares. 
Then, lay you downe in Phillis lappe to fleepe, 
Untill fhe weeping read, and reading weepe.”’ 


We do not recolleét that Daniel has anywhere expreffed his admiration 
for Spenfer : on the contrary, in his “ Delia,” 1592, he, in a manner, 
{neers at his ‘* untimely words,” (fee p. ci.) ; while, on the other hand, 
Spenfer, in his “ Colin Clout’s come Home again,” gives the moft kindly 
encouragement to Daniel. See vol. v. p. 47. 
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new-fangled lays” that had ufurped the place of the older 
poetry, which had given fuch delight when ‘‘ The Shep- 
heardes Calender” was originally printed. “T’wo perfons, 
fpoken of as poets by Lodge, are here couched under 
the names of Amyntas and Ringde: by the firft, Thomas 
Watfon, who in 1585 had publifhed a poem called 
«¢ Amyntas,” is intended ; but for Ringde we know of no 
proprietor. Near the opening of the paftoral, Damian is 
made thus to exprefs his regret at the change literature 
had undergone fince Colin began to write :— 
«© Yong lad, my ftrings are broke and {pent ; 

My harpe records no merriment : 

The moderne and newfangled laies 

From aunceftrie beare hence the praife. 

Such ftrange 'Terpanders now profefie 

To move both mirth and heavines 


By every motion of their fingers, 
That olde men are but forie fingers.” ° 


It is needlefs to quote more in the fame ftrain, fince 
the application of any of the lines is only general ; but 
this excellent paftoral ferves to thicken the proofs of the 
high eftimation in which Spenfer was then held even by 
poetical competitors. 

Having returned to Ireland foon after the completion 
of “* Daphnaida” (it was not, however, printed until 1596, 
and therefore comes late in our laft volume), Spenfer muft 


° «Fig for Momus,” 4to. 1595. It was reprinted at the Auchinleck 
Prefs in 1817, but very carelefsly and incorreétly: for inftance, near 
the end of the paftoral addrefled to Spenfer occurs this paflage, as we 
there find it :— 


«In footh, this is a wittie lay, 
More pleafant then the verritay 
The fhepheard fings unto his fheepe.” 


Here “‘ verritay ” is mere nonfenfe: for ‘ verritay ”’ we ought to read, 
with the original, verre/ay, the viri/ay being a form of ruftic poetry then 
often ufed and well underftood. A line is omitted in another place, 
and the names of fome of the Speakers are entirely neglected. 


Thy IRE OR SPENSER: XCill 
have fet about the compofition of ‘* Colin Clout’s come 
Home again” on his arrival at Kilcolman in the fpring 
of the year 15gt. It was not put in type until 1595; 
but, as we have remarked, the dedication to Sir Walter 
Raleigh is dated 27th December, 1591. ‘Todd, adopting 
Malone’s notion,’ argues that there is a clear error in the 
date of ‘‘ Colin Clout’s come Home again,” and that for 
1591 we ought to read 1595, principally on the ground 
that Spenfer laments in it the lofs of Ferdinando, Earl 
of Derby, who did not die until April, 1594. This cer- 
tainly is the fact ; but it does not prove more, than that 
part of “ Colin Clout’s come Home again” was written 
in 1594, while the reft may have been compofed, as no 
doubt it was, in 1591.4 Looking at the matter as a 
mere queftion of typographical accuracy, it does not 
feem likely that a compofitor would confound the figure 
1 with the figure 5. 

We have touched upon this point elfewhere (p. Ixxi.), 
and exprefled our confidence that the poem was fent to 
Sir W. Raleigh, in London, early in 1591-2; but as it 
related to the Queen, to various noblemen and officers 
of ftate, and dwelt upon matters of confiderable delicacy 
and difficulty in a way that was likely to give offence, 
the perfon to whom it was dedicated, and who was him- 
felf, as it were, particeps criminis, kept it back for fome 
time. Raleigh, moft likely, caufed emendations to be 
introduced into it, for the purpofe not merely of {foft- 
ening the language of certain portions, but of making 
changes rendered neceflary by altered circumftances. 
One of thofe altered circumftances was the fudden death 


P Malone’s ‘‘ Shakfpeare,” by Bofwell, vol. ii. p. 226. 

4 In this view I am happy to be confirmed by Profeffor Child, in 
his edition of Spenfer (Bofton, 1855), vol. i. p. xxxviil. He is of 
opinion that both dates are correct; that of the Dedication in 1591, 
and that of the publication in 1595. 
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of the Earl of Derby; and Spenfer, without quitting his 
abode at Kilcolman, from time to time may have accom- 
modated himfelf and his poem to his friend’s views of 
expediency. Thus the queftion of printing was deferred 
from 1592 to 1595;* but Spenfer, while he altered his 
poem, did not alter the date of his dedication, nor 
feveral other comparatively indifferent matters, which 
were left as they had originally ftood. Such, we believe, 
was the cafe with the notices of feveral of Spenfer’s 
literary contemporaries; and we may, in particular, in- 
{tance Daniel, who 1s encouraged as a young poet, (he was 
fo in 1§g91,) though before the publication of ‘ Colin 
Clout’s come Home again” in 1595, he had put forth 
various editions of his ‘‘ Delia” and, befides other pieces, 
had produced an ambitious tragedy under the title of 
“‘ Cleopatra.”* Again, to advert to a very different 
matter: near the end of the poem, Spenfer, in 1591, 
introduced clear references to his romantic attachment 
to Rofalind: he was then, as we may conjecture, a 
widower, and perhaps wrote with fome of the youthful 
feelings and propenfities which had infpired him in 1579: 
but in 1595 he was once more a married man ; and, not 
liking to omit what was fo great a grace and ornament to 
his ‘* Colin Clout’s come Home again,” he may have per- 


* We muft not forget that it was in this year, 1595, that Raleigh 
performed his voyage to Guiana; and that fome time before he under- 
took that expedition he had been in difgrace at court, and was confined 
in the Tower. ‘Thefe circumftances may very eafily have interfered 
with the earlier appearance of ‘* Colin Clout’s come Home again.” 

> We firft hear of Daniel as a poet in 1591, when feveral of his 
fonnets were printed by Thomas Nafh, at the end of a furreptitious 
edition of Sidney’s “ Aftrophel and Stella: ” his «* Delia’? was entered 
at Stationers’ Hall in 1591, and twice printed in 1592; and thefe are 
what Spenfer had in his mind when he wrote of Daniel’s « trembling 
Mufe,” and “ tender plumes.” ‘ Cleopatra” was firft publifhed in 
1594 and again in 1595; fo that by that date Daniel was an eftablifhed 
and popular poet. He had, however, begun authorfhip in profe as 
early as 1587, but the work was merely a profe tranflation. 
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mitted the old love-paffages to ftand, though his friends 
muft have known that they had loft their application. 

What we take to have been an interpolation after 
April, 1594, when Lord Derby died, only occupies 
eleven lines; and they read like an infertion for the 
occafion, beginning thus artificially,— 


<‘ There alfo is (ah no! he is not now) 
But fince I faid he is, he quite is gone.”—(Vol. v. p. 47-) 
That is, ‘‘ he is gone fince I faid in the firft inftance, in 
is onpetnataheus.. 9. Oainsatithe clole,—— 
«© He, whileft he lived, was the nobleft {fwaine 
That ever piped in an oaten quill; 
Both did he other which could pipe maintaine, 
And eke could pipe himfelfe with pafling fkill.” 

This was in part a fubftitution, and in part an addi- 
tion; and the junction was not managed with much fkill. 
Todd quotes a long paflage from Nath’s ‘* Pierce Pen- 
nileffe his Supplication to the Dtvel,” (which was fo 
popular that it went through three editions in 1592, and 
at leaft three more in 1593,) in order to fhow that this 
powerful profe fatirift had reminded Spenfer of the 
omiffion at the end of his ‘‘ Faerie Queene,” of a com- 
plimentary fonnet to the Earl of Derby.' No doubt of 


t From whatever edition Todd quoted, though ufually careful, he 
made between thirty and forty variations, more or lefs important, from 
the firft impreflion of Nafh’s ‘* Pierce Pennilefle”’ now before us. As 
the whole paflage is interefting in relation to Spenfer, we extract it 
accurately in a note :— 

«‘ But from generall fame let me digres to my private experience, 
and, with a tongue unworthie to name a name of fuch worthines, affec- 
tionately emblazon to the eyes of wonder, the matchles image of honor 
and magnificent rewarder of vertue, Joves eagle-borne Ganimede, thrice 
noble Amintas. . . . None but defert fhould fit in Fames grace, none 
but He@tor be remembred in the chronicles of prowefle, none but thou, 
moft courteous Amyntas, bee the fecond muficall argument of the Knight 
of the Red-croffe. 


“© Ob decus atque evi gloria fumma tut. 
« And here (heavenly Spenfer) I am moft highly. to accufe thee of 


Yesny 
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it: the omiffion was evident, for his lordfhip had de- 
ferved much better at the hands of Spenfer than many of 


forgetfulnes, that in that honourable catalogue of our Englifh Heroes 
which infueth the conclufion of thy famous Fairie Queene, thou wouldeft 
let fo fpeciall a piller of nobilitie paffe unfaluted. The verie thought 
of his farre derived difcent, and extraordinarie parts wherewith hee 
aftoineth the world, and drawes all hearts to his love, would have in- 
{pired thy forewearied Mufe with new furie to proceede to the next 
triumphs of thy ftately Goddefle, but as I in favor of fo rare a fcholer 
{uppofe with this counfaile he refraind his mention in this firft part, 
that he might with full faile proceede to his due commendations in the 
fecond. Of this occafion long fince I happened to frame a fonnet, 
which being wholy intended to the reverence of this renoumed Lord 
(to whom I owe all the utmoit powers of my love and duetie) I meant 
here for varietie of ftyle to infert :— 


“ Perufing yefternight with idle eyes 
The Fairy Singers ftately tuned verfe ; 
And viewing, after chap-mens wonted guife, 
What ftrange contents the tytle did rehearfe, 
I ftreight leapt over to the latter end, 

Where, like the queint Comedians of our time, 
That when their Play is doone doe fall to ryme, 
I found fhort lynes to fundry Nobles pend, 
Whom he as fpeciall mirrours fingled fourth 

To be the patrons of his poetry. 
I read them all, and reverenc’t their worth, 
Yet wondred he left out thy memory ; 
But therefore geft I he fuppreft thy name, 


Becaufe few words might not comprife thy fame. 


“ Beare with mee, gentle Poet, though I conceive not aright of thy 
purpofe, or be too inquifitive into the intent of thy oblivion ; for how 
ever my conjecture may miffe the cufhion, yet fhall my fpeech favour 
of friendfhip, though it be not allied to judgement.” 

We may be permitted to add here fome new biographical particulars 
regarding ‘Thomas Nath and his family. He was born in Nov. 1567, 
at Loweftoft, Suffolk, his father being ** Minifter ” of the church there : 
his mother’s chriftian name was Margaret. Thus Nafh was about 
three years younger than Shakefpeare, and about fifteen years younger 
than Spenfer. He had feveral brothers and fifters, three older than 
himfelf, viz. Mary, Nathaniel, and Ifrael: two were younger, viz. 
Martha, and Rebecca. Nathaniel was buried 7th Dec. 1565; and 
Martha, on 27th April, 1571. We gather thefe faéts from a commu- 
nication by Mr. P. Cunningham to ‘* The Shakefpeare Society’s Pa- 
pers,”’ vol. ili. p. 178. Nafh began writing in 1587, when he was 
only twenty; and he was only thirty-three at the time of his death: 
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the noblemen thus diftinguifhed ; and, as foon as our poet 
was made aware of the circumftance, he did his beft to re- 
pair the error: the refult perhaps was, not what we now fee 
in * Colin Clout’s come Home again,” but what originally 
ftood there, as we fuppofe the piece had been forwarded 
to Raleigh in the very beginning of 1592. What we 
read in “Colin Clout’s come Home again” is what Spenfer 
fubftituted, after April, 1594, for his original amends to 
the Earl of Derby written in 1591. 

This brings us to advert here more diftin€ly (fee alfo 
p- xxiii.) to the generous fpirit in which Spenfer, in this re- 
markable piece of autobiography, applauds and criticifes, 
or rather applauds than criticifes, fome of the moft dif- 
tinguifhed and promifing poets of the day—not merely 
thofe who were high in office, as Buckhurft, Raleigh, or 
Gorges, but old Churchyard, who was poor and neg- 
lected ; young Daniel, who was juft ftruggling into no- 
tice ; Alabafter, who was, or was to be, in difgrace for reli- 
gious tergiverfation; Peele, Fraunce, Breton, and others, 
who kept themfelves alive by their pens. All thefe, and 
more, have liberally affigned to them their full fhare of 
excellence. Shakefpeare, regarding whom we gladly in- 
dulge a belief that he and Spenfer were intimate friends, 
was fure to be remembered; and as in “ The Tears of 
the Mufes” he was greeted as “our pleafant Willy,” fo 
in “Colin Clout’s come Home again” he is introduced, 
as 1t were, by name :— 

“ Whole Mute, full of high thoughts invention, 
Doth, Zike him/felfe, heroically found.” 

Such men as Greene and Nafh, the pamphleteers of 

the period, and the enemies and antagonifts of Gabriel 


his father furvived him two years, and was buried at Loweftoft. From 
a paffage in Nath’s «* Strange News,” 1592, it appears that he was the 
writer of a tale of the Bear and the Fox, which poffibly may have been 
what is referred to in ** Father Hubburds Tales.”? (See p. Ixxxuil.) 
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Harvey, had perhaps no right to expect to be im- 
mortalifed by Spenfer; but thofe who are well, or even 
moderately, acquainted with our old poets and poetry 
may be furprifed at the omiffion of the name of Michael 
Drayton," certainly fuperior to Daniel in power, if not 
in purity, and quite as popular. ‘That Drayton was an 
admirer of, and well read in Spenfer, our volumes will 
teftify ; but he does not appear to have attracted much 
notice until after ‘‘ Colin Clout’s come Home again” 
had been, as we believe, written, and more than two 
years after the firft three books of ** The Faerie Queene” 
had been printed.* It feems that Drayton and Shake- 
fpeare, about 1595, which is ftill later, were perhaps 
not on the beft terms,” and Spenfer (we only put it as 


u We ought to ftate, however, that Todd argues that by Aetion, 
Drayton was intended; but, perhaps, there never was a more unlikely 
conjecture: in that cafe, what application to Drayton’s name has the 
line where it is faid that his Mufe 


«¢ Doth like himfelfe heroically found?” 


x Drayton began his career as a facred poet, and his ‘* Harmonie of 
the Church”? came out in 1591, the year that ‘* Colin Clout’s come 
Home again” bears date. He feems to have acquired no reputation by it. 
His Paftorals, under the title of « Idea, The Shepherds Garland,” would 
have been fure to have attracted the attention of Spenfer, fince they are 
in fome fort an imitation of his ftyle, as well as fubjeét: they are dated 
1593, after which year Drayton obtained confiderable reputation : his 
“Matilda, the faire and chafte Daughter of Lord Robert Fitzwater,” 
appeared in 1594; his “Idea’s Mirror,” a collection of Sonnets, was 
printed in the fame year, and his “ Mortimeriados” in 1596. 

Y This is only matter of inference from one fact: viz, that Drayton, 
in his poem of “ Matilda, the taire and chafte Daughter of Lord Robert 
Fitzwater,” 4to. 1594, introduced the following ftanza on Shake- 
{peare’s “ Lucrece ” juft publifhed :-— 


«‘ Lucrece, of whom proud Rome hath boafted long, 
Lately reviv’d to live another age, 
And here arriv’d to tell of ‘Tarquin’s wrong 
Her chafte denial, and the Tyrant’s rage, 
Aéting her paflions on our ftately ftage ; 
She is rememberd, all forgetting me, 
Yet I as faire and chafte as e’er was fhe.” 


Either from envy of the fuccefs of Shakefpeare’s poem, or from fome 
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a remote {peculation) may have taken part with the 
latter. It is but a conjecture that Drayton and Shake- 
{peare had a difference, and even lefs than a conjecture 
—a mere furmife—that Spenfer, as Shakefpeare’s friend, 
fided with him. This, however, was juft at the time that 
“Colin Clout’s come Home again,” in its altered ftate, 
was printed ; and, as originally written in 1591, Drayton 
might have been mentioned in it. 

But if Spenfer paffed over Drayton without notice, 
Drayton, in his earlieft profane work, duly applauded 
Spenfer : we refer to his “‘ Idea, The Shepheards Garland,” 
4to.1593; fo that he appears to have been one of the firft, 
if not the very firft poet, who, after the publication of 
“The Faerie Queene,” in 1590, {poke of, or alluded to 
it. He did fo covertly and delicately, but at the fame 
time very intelligibly, in a paflage in his third Eclogue, 
where Perkin is foliciting Rowland (Drayton’s own name 
for himfelf) to fing in praife of Queen Elizabeth, whom 
he here ftyles Beta :— 


<< In thy fweete fong fo bleffed may’ft thou bee ! 
For learned Colin laies his pipes to gage, 
And 1s to Fayrie gone a pilgrimage ; 
The more our mone.”’ 

The meaning of courfe is, that Rowland, is to fing in 
praife of Beta, becaufe Colin (7. e. Spenfer) had left 
off piping paftorals, and, to the regret of his friends, had 
gone to Fairy Land in order to continue his great poem. 
At the end of his fixth Eclogue Drayton quotes a line 
from “‘ The Faerie Queene,” and in his eighth he has 
this graceful allufion (partially noticed on p. xxvii.) to 
Spenfer’s early, and almoft proverbial, attachment :— 


other caufe, Drayton ever afterwards, when he reprinted “ Matilda,” 
omitted this tribute. Ata later date, but prior to 1603, Drayton ap- 
pears to have been guilty of a direét and obvious plagiarifm from 
“Julius Cxfar.” See “Shakefpeare,” (pub. by Whittaker and Co.) 
Poy oy VOle Va Pe203. 
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‘*Sayth he, Yet are you too unkind, 
If in your heart you cannot finde 
To love us now and then; 


And I to thee will be as kinde 
As Colin was to Rofalinde, 
Of curtefie the flower.” 2—(Sign. J. 3 b.) 
Thefe paffages, which we have adduced, we believe, 
for the firft time, are from a poet unnoticed by Spenfer ; 
but Daniel, who is applauded and encouraged by him, 
does not feem to have admired him, for in his ‘‘ Delia,” 
which was twice printed in 1592,* he thus, as it were, 


2 'Todd does not mention the paflages we have extracted, but inferts, 
very properly, the following ftanza from the commencement of Dray- 
ton’s “ Matilda,” 1594. Here, as in his Paftoral, Drayton calls the 
Queen “ Beta, and her poet Colin :”— 


«© And thou, O Beta, foveraigne of his thought, 
Englands Diana, let him thinke on thee ; 
By thy perfections let his Mufe be taught, 
And in his breaft fo deepe imprinted be, 
That he may write of facred Chattitie, 
Though not like Colin in thy Britomart, 
Yet loves as much, although he wants his arte.” 


a As both the editions of 1592 (each a rarity, but efpecially the 
firft) are now before us, we will defcribe them for the information of 
bibliographers. ‘The title of the earlieft runs thus :—*‘ Delia. Contayn- 
ing certayne Sonnets, with the complaint of Rofamohd. etas prima 
canat veneres poftrema tumultus.—At London, Printed by I. C. for 
Simon Waterfon, dwelling in Paules Church-yard at the figne of the 
Crowne. 1592.” 4to. This title has an arabefque border round it. 
The title-page of the fecond edition has an architectural defign of a 
temple and pediment, the words being printed on what would be the 
entrance to the edifice. The words, not the fpelling of the title, are 
the fame in both, but in the fecond.Waterfon’s addrefs is omitted. At 
the back of the title-page of the firft edition is a brief lift of errata, 
which are corre¢ted in the fecond edition: on the oppofite page is the 
dedication to Lady Mary Pembroke, where Daniel complains that 
fome of his uncorrected fonnets had been printed in 1591 as the pro- 
dudtions of Sir P. Sidney. The variations in the body of the two 
editions are not more than verbal or literal, excepting in one important 
particular, for the fecond edition contains four fonnets, numbered xxix. 
xxX. Xxxl. and xxxil., which are not in the firft edition, the earlieft 
fonnet having the initials of Lady Pembroke above it, as if efpecially 
addrefied to her: it begins, 
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flights the romantic fubject and antiquated language of 
Spenfer: it is the opening of Daniel’s 46th Sonnet :— 
<¢ Let others fing of Knights and Palladines 

In aged accents, and untimely words ; 

Paint fhadowes in imaginary lines, 

Which well the reach of their high wits records.” 

Daniel, therefore, was among thofe who difapproved 
of Spenfer’s ufe of “aged” words, which, even as re- 
fpected his “ Faerie Queene,” to fay nothing of his 
“¢ Shepheardes Calender,” rendered a gloflary neceflary. 
We have already (p. xciv.) noticed the renewed and per- 

haps pretended devotion to Rofalind at the conclufion of 
“Colin Clout’s come Home again.” We may add here 
that Rofalind was poffibly a fancy name, adopted by our 
poet in his youth, and by it he may have fubfequently 
diftinguifhed any lady to whom he was attached, much 
in the fame way that Drayton perfonified the damfel 
to whom he was devoted as ‘‘ Idea,”’ meaning the image 
he had formed in his imagination as the perfection of 
female excellence.” We cannot afcertain at what par- 


“Like as the fpotleffe Ermelin diftreft, &c.” 


Each fonnet (there are fifty-four in the fecond edition, while the firft 
has only fifty fonnets) occupies a 4to. page, and in both editions they 
are followed by “An Ode,” and that Ode by “The Complaint of 
Rofamond.” ‘This is the fame in both editions. ‘Thomas Nafh fpeak- 
ing of “* Rofamond,” in the very year it was firft printed, fays :—** You 
fhall finde that there goes more exquifite paynes and purity of wit to 
the writing of one Rofamond, than to a hundred of your dunttical fer- 
mons.””—* Pierce Pennilefs’ Supplication,” 1592, fo. 17. 

b Drayton headed his Paftorals, in 1593, with this imaginary name 
of “‘Idea;” and he afterwards purfued the fame courfe in his ‘* Idea’s 
Mirror,” publifhed in 1594, &c. As far as we certainly know, Drayton 
was never married, and none of his poems fhow that he was a fuccefsful 
admirer of the female fex. Daniel’s “* Delia ” was equally am imaginary 
perfonage, endowed with all graces of mind and perfon: once in his 
Sonnets, printed in 1592, he addrefles her as Cynthia, and we might 
perhaps deem it a mifprint, if it had not been continued through fubfe- 
quent impreffions. The “ Phillis” of Lodge, in 1593, was never confi- 
dered to mean any lady of that name, and we know not why Spenfer may 
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ticular time, and in what particular place, Spenfer had feen 
the “country lafs” whom, as we fhall fee, he married in 
15943 but it certainly was in Ireland: and, for aught we 
know, it was fhe whom he fo paffionately addreffed at the 
conclufion of “ Colin Clout’s come Home again,” as,— 


‘<The bloffome of fweet joy and perfect love, 
The pearle of peerelefle grace and modefttie ; 4 


> 


adding, with equal paflion,— 

“'T’o her my thoughts I daily dedicate, 

To her my heart I nightly martyrife.” 

True it is that he there names Rofalind, and refers 
to an old and unrequited flame; but who fhall fay how 
much of this emphafis of affection was merely imaginary 
as regards Rofalind, and was intended to prove to the 
object he then adored the warmth, ftrength, and per- 
manence of the attachment he was capable of feeling? 
Certain it is, however, that Spenfer’s fonnets (of which we 
fhall fay more in the proper place), we mean fuch of them 
as are devoted to love, feem to be addreffed to a different 
perfon, whom he courted in 1592 and 1593, and whom 
he ultimately married. It is perhaps impoffible in any 
way to explain his love affairs fatisfactorily. 

During this period Spenfer was refident upon his pro- 
perty in Ireland, and occupying his caftle of Kilcolman. 
A document is in exiftence in the Britifh Mufeum, which, 
if genuine, eftablifhes that our poet exercifed on his eftate 
fome of the ordinary rights of ownerfhip. The total 
abfence of any note of time in the paper is a lamentable 
and fufpicious deficiency, fince it feems moft unlikely that 


not have ufed “ Rofalind”’ in the fame manner. Lodge gave the name of 
Rofalind to the heroine of his tale on which Shakefpeare founded “ As 
you like it,” preferving the appellation ; of which indeed he was fo fond 
that he alfo employs it in “ Romeo and Juliet ” as the name of the lady 
with whom his hero was firft enamoured. For aught that appears they 
obtained it originally from Spenfer in his “ Shepheardes Calender.” 


RE balGl BE TOP OS PENS Bie Cill 
an inftrument, applicable to a period of feven years, would 
have been prepared without the ftatement of day, month, 
or year. There is alfo a noticeable confufion of perfons at 
the clofe; and although there is the appearance of a feal, 
the impreflion, whatever it may have reprefented, has been 
either accidentally or purpofely obliterated. By this date- 
lefs deed Spenfer is fuppofed to have given to a perfon 
merely called «‘ Mr. Henry,” “ M° Henry,” without any 
chriftian name, the keeping of his woods, &c. in Balli- 
ganim. It runs as follows :— 


<< Be it knowen to all men by thefe prefentes, that I, 
Edmund Spenfer of Kilcolman, efqu’, doe give unto M° 
Henry the keping of all the woodes which I have in 
Balliganim, the rufhes and brakes w* out making any 
fpoyle thereof; and alfo doe covenant with him that he 
fhall have one houfe w'in the bawne of Richardfton for 
him felfe and his cattell [in] tyme of warre. And alfo 
w' in the {pace of vj yeares repayre the caftle of Richard- 
fton afore fayd, and in all other thinges to ufe good 
neighbo'hood to him and his 

Ts85 Ep. SPENSER.” 


Who “ M° Henry” may have been, and what was his 
ftation or ufual occupation, is nowhere ftated ; while 
“¢rufhes and brakes” do not feem very well connected 
with the “ woods” of Balliganim. The fignature (which 
alone is Spenfer’s) does not look authentic; and taken 
together with the deftruction of the impreflion of the feal, 
if it ever had any impreflion, and the want of date, we 
are compelled at leaft to hefitate before we admit that the 
inftrument really was executed by the poet.’ If indeed it 


© Weare acquainted with the channel through which this relic found 
its way to the Britifh Mufeum ; and it was once offered to us in exchange 
for a copy of the earlieft edition of Spenfer’s <<‘ Faerie Queene,” and 
declined, becaufe we did not confider its authenticity fufficiently eftab- 
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be not {purious, it is the only fpecimen of the hand-writing 

of Spenfer that is known to have furvived the deftruction 

of his papers; and we may guefs that it belongs to this 
period of the poet’s life, becaufe he was probably more 

continuoufly refident in Ireland between 1591 and 1595, 

than at any other time after the acquifition of his property 

in the county of Cork. 

There is a circumftance connected with Spenfer and 
the year 1593 which deferves notice, although it has 
never received it. Arthur Lord Grey of Wilton, who 
had carried Spenfer with him to Ireland in 1580, died in 
the autumn of 1593. Several effufions in verfe were 
written on the occafion, fome of which were entered on 
the Regifters of the Stationers’ Company : the earlieft of 
thefe 1s dated 20th October ; but under date of the 25th 
October [1593] we read as follows :— 

««'Thomas Creede.. Entred for his Copie a memoriall of the Life and 
Death of the right honorable and renowned warrior, the valiant 
Lorde Graye of Wilton, deceafed : : ed ae 

It is not at all impoffible, nor indeed improbable, that 
Spenfer, out of gratitude to his patron and benefactor, 
may have penned fomething of the kind; and it requires 
to be mentioned, that, after “‘ memoriall,”’ in the above 
extract, the words “* by E. Spenfer ” were interlined, were 
afterwards ftruck out with a pen, but are ftill legible. 
Ponfonby, after the firft, had been Spenfer’s publifher, and 
he made, or caufed to be made, all the later entries of his 
works at Stationers’ Hall; and we do not believe that the 
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lifhed : we {peak ofa period of more than twenty years ago. From that 
date, until it found its way into our national depofitory, we loft fight of 
it; but on feeing it again, we, of courfe, inftantly recognized it. We 
feel perfuaded that, when we infpeCted it before 1840, there was no 
vifible impreflion on the feal, though it is now ftated that it was acci- 
dentally deftroyed by a binder. It would not, we think, be eafy to 
obliterate the impreffion of a feal by any procefs connected with the 
prefervation of fuch a curious and interefting record. 
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above memorandum ever properly applied to our poet or 
to anything he had written. All it clearly fhows is that, 
at the time the entry was inferted by Thomas Creede, 
there exifted a notion that Spenfer had written, or an ex- 
pectation that he would write, fomething upon an event 
that, though he was then refident in Ireland, muft have 
produced in him a ftrong feeling of regret. The intention 
might be that of fome inferior poet to avail himfelf of 
Spenfer’s popularity, and of the general belief that his 
fenfe of obligation would induce him to commemorate 
the acts and virtues of Lord Grey.* 

Spenfer was a great original poet, not merely in the 
invention and treatment of his fubject, and in his ftyle, 
but even in the form of verfification in his ‘ Faerie 
Queene.” The nine-line ftanza, with its noble and 
founding Alexandrine at the clofe, though conftructed, 
in fome fort, upon what was called the old Englith 
ballad-metre, was quite new in our language ; and it foon 
became fuch a favourite with moft claffes of readers, that 
it was fure to be adopted by other poets. The earlieft 
imitation of Spenfer’s ftanza° (certainly not of his matter 
or manner) came out while he, as far as we know, was ftill 
refident in his Caftle of Kilcolman, bufily employed in 
continuing his ‘‘ Faerie Queene” which had been, perhaps, 
fomewhat delayed by his recent re-marriage (if fuch it 


d The Stationers’ books, between the dates of zoth O&. and 25th 
O&. 1593, prefent us with the titles of four poems on the deaths of the 
Earl of Derby, and Sir William Rowe, Lord Mayor of London, and two 
upon the deceafe of Arthur Lord Grey of Wilton. We have inferted 


one of the latter in the text, and the other is in the following terms :— 


20 Oct. fir |. 
* Willm Hofkins. Entred for his copie &« A Lamentable fonge of the 
death of the lord Gray, who deceafed in Northpt fhire the 16 of 
Odctob. : . : : ; ‘ edd 


; vje 
© It was entered at Stationers’ Hall by Matthew Lownes, on 17th 
Jan. 1594-5, as, probably, at that date printed. 
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were, to which we muft again advert prefently), and by 
the compofition of a feries of fonnets addrefled to the 
lady of his fecond choice. 

This attempt to follow Spenfer’s example, as to ftanza, 
was made by Richard Barnefield, a writer of no mean 
talents, but who in modern times has attained more cele- 
brity than his productions intrinfically entitle him to, 
becaufe it fo happens that fome of Shakefpeare’s minor 
poems were for many years imputed to him. It has now 
been afcertained that they belong, beyond difpute, to our 
great dramatift:' ftill, Barnefield has merits of his own 
for which he deferves attention ; and one of thofe merits 
is that he was the earlieft of our verfifiers, who was fo 
fenfible of the excellence of Spenfer’s choice of a ftanza 
as to write it himfelf. We firft hear of Barnefield as a 
young poet in 1594, when his “* Affectionate Shepheard ” 
made its appearance, one piece in which, called ‘“ The 
Shepheard’s Content,” gave fuch {pecial fatisfaction, that 
the writer was encouraged in the next year to publifh his 
‘‘ Cynthia with certaine Sonnets, and the Legend of 
Caffandra.” It is only in a portion of this fmall volume 
that he has employed the ftanza of Spenfer, and it is 
in that divifion which he entitles “ Cynthia.” In his 
addrefs “* to the courteous gentlemen Readers” he takes 
credit, as he deferved, for being the fpeedieft follower 
of Spenfer.6 The defign of ‘‘ Cynthia” is precifely that 


of Peele’s “* Arraignement of Paris,” printed eleven years 


f «« Shakefpeare,” (publifhed by Whittaker and Co. in 1858,) vol. 1. 
p. 143. See alfo note ', p. cviil. 

& See p. Ixiii. In one of his “ certaine Sonnets,” Barnefield alfo {peaks 
with admiration of Spenfer and Drayton, gracefully referring to them by 
their well-known paitoral names :— 


« Ah! had great Colin, chiefe of Sheepheards all, 
Or gentle Rowland, my profefled friend, 

Had they thy beautie or my pennance pend, 
Greater had been thy fame, and lefle my fall.” 
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before, viz. that the golden ball, adjudged by Paris to 
Venus, is taken by Jupiter from the goddefs of beauty, 
and affigned to Queen Elizabeth, as more lovely than 
any of the three ftriving deities. As a {pecimen, from 
certainly a very diftant and humble admirer of the poet 
of “‘ The Faerie Queene,” we may cite the fubfequent 
ftanza, where Barnefield not only fpeaks of Elizabeth, 
but of Elizabeth as Gloriana, a title fhe had procured, as 
we know, from Spenfer :— 


“© In Wefterne world, amids the Oceane maine, 
In compleate Vertue fhining like the funne, 
In great renowne a maiden Queene doth raigne ; 
Whofe royall race, in Ruine firft begun, 
Till Heavens bright lamps diffolve fhall nere be done : 
In whofe faire eies Love linckt with Vertues been 
In everlafting peace and union ; 
Which {weet confort in her full well befeene, 
Of bounty and of beauty faireft Faiery Queene !”’ 


The poet’s deferts are nowhere very extraordinary ; 
but his printer has done him confiderable injuftice 
throughout: in the fourth line above, ‘‘ Ruine” ought 
to be Owen, in reference to Owen Tudor,.the founder of 
Elizabeth’s “‘ royal race.” The next ftanza is better in 
moft refpects, but its grofs adulation :— 


« And to conclude, the gifts in her yfound 
Are all fo noble, royall, and {fo rare, 
That more and more in her they doe abound, 
In her moft peerelefle Prince without compare, 
Endowing ftill her minde with vertuous care ; 
That through the Worlde fo wide, the flying fame, 
And name, that Envies felfe cannot impaire, 
Is blown of this faire Queen, this gorgeous Dame, 
Fame borrowing all mens mouths to royalize the fame.” 


Perhaps Barnefield’s admiration of a good model may 
here be confidered his chief recommendation ; but when 
he relies more upon his own fancy and refources, efpe- 
cially in lyrical compofition, he fometimes. approaches 
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excellence." On this account it was long thought that 
he might be the author of fome fmall poems in ‘‘ The 
Paffionate Pilgrim,” which in reality are the property of 
a contemporary, even greater than Spenfer.' The fame 


h He was not averfe to borrowing the thoughts, as well as verfifi- 
cation of others; and we will here give two inftances, both applicable 
to Shakefpeare; the firft is from “ Lucrece,” which came out the year 


before Barnefield publifhed his ** Cynthia :”’— 


“ Now filent night drew on, when all things fleepe 
Save thieves and cares.” 


Shakefpeare had put it thus in 1594:— 


«‘ And every one to reft themfelves betake, 
Save thieves and cares.” 


Barnefield elfewhere employs this fimile :— 


“ Tooke how a brightfome planet in the fkie 
Shootes fuddenly from the beholders eie ;” 


which we find in Shakefpeare’s “ Venus and Adonis,” 


1593s— 


“Took how a bright ftar fhooteth from the fky, 
So glides he in the night from Venus’ eye.” 


i The cafe regarding thefe poems ftands precifely thus :—They firft 
appeared in Barnefield’s “ Encomion of Lady Pecunia,” 4to. 1598; and 
from thence they were transferred to “'The Paflionate Pilgrim, by W. 
Shakefpeare,” which was publifhed in 1599. Hence it was thought 
that, as Barnefield had firft claimed them in 1598, they had been ftolen 
from him in 1599: but it now turns out that Barnefield publifhed a 
fecond edition of his “* Encomion of Lady Pecunia,” with many altera- 
tions, in 1605, and from this impreffion all the pieces given to Shake- 
fpeare in “'The Paffionate Pilgrim,” of 1599, were carefully excluded. 
Thus our great dramatift was in 1605 left in undifputed poffeffion of 
the doubtful poems. One of thofe doubtful poems was the following 
fonnet, in which Spenfer is highly praifed ; and we have the greater fatif- 
faction in quoting it, becaufe we now may feel fure that it came from 
Shakefpeare’s pen: fee “ Shakefpeare,” (publifhed by Whittaker and 
Co. 1858), vol. vi. p. 680 :— 


«If mufic and {weet poetry agree, 
As they muft needs, the fifter and the brother, 
Then muft the love be great twixt thee and me, 
Becaufe thou lov’ft the one, and I the other. 
Douland to thee is dear, whofe heavenly touch 
Upon the lute doth ravifh human fenfe : 
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evidence which proves that fome poems, once publifhed 
as Barnefield’s, are Shakefpeare’s, eftablifhes beyond quef- 
tion that the following fonnet, devoted to the praifes of 
Spenfer, Daniel, Drayton, and Shakefpeare, is by Barne- 
field. It is entitled,— 

<< 4A Remembrance of fome Englifb Poets. 


“Live, Spenfer, ever in thy Fairy Queene, 
Whofe like (for deepe conceit) was never feene. 
Crownd mayft thou bee unto thy more renowne, 
As King of Poets, with a Lawrell Crowne! 


«© And Daniell, praifed for thy fweet-chaft verfe, 
Whofe fame is grav’d on Rofamonds blacke herfe, 
Still mayft thou live, and {till be honored 
For that rare worke, The White Rofe and the Red. 


« And Drayton, whofe wel-written Tragedies, 
And {weete Epiftles foare thy fame to fkies, 
Thy learned name is equall with the rett, 
Whofe ftately numbers are fo well addrett. 


« And Shakefpeare, thou whofe hony-flowing vaine, 
Pleafing the World, thy praifes doth containe ; 
Whole Venus and whofe Lucrece ({weete and chafte) 
Thy name in fames immortall booke have plac’t, 
Live ever you, at leaft in fame live ever: 
Well may the bodye dye, but fame die never.” 
(Sign. E 2. b.) 


How inferior this is to the fonnet by Shakefpeare on 
Spenfer and Dowland, we need not take the pains to 
eftablifh: we have copied it from the original edition 
of Barnefield’s “‘ Encomion” in 1598, and in the later 
impreflion of 1605 the differences are only thofe of 
orthography.’ We have taken it, in point of mere date, 


Spenfer to me, whofe deep conceit is fuch, 
As pafling all conceit needs no defence. 
Thou lov’ft to hear the fweet melodious found 
That Phcebus lute (the queen of mufic) makes 5 
And I in deep delight am chiefly drown’d 
Whenas himfelf to finging he betakes. 
One god is god of both, as poets feign ; 
One knight loves both, and both in thee remain.” 


IV odd, ta) his. * Iniferof Spenier, p. Ilxxxvil., quotes only the firft 
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fomewhat out of its place, in order that we might keep in 
connection what we had to advance regarding Spenfer, 
Shakefpeare, and Barnefield. It is certain that the “* En- 
comion” was written a confiderable time before it was 
printed, though, as we may believe, pofterior to the ap- 
pearance of Barnefield’s ‘“‘ Cynthia” in 1595. 

Of Spenfer’s and the other funereal poems on the 
death of Sir Philip Sidney, added, perhaps, for the pur- 
pofe of increafing the bulk of the fmall volume which 
commenced with ‘Colin Clout’s come Home again,” 
we have already faid (p. lv.) as much as may be deemed 
fufficient. It is extremely likely that Spenfer interefted 
himfelf in the felection ; becaufe, befides his own paftoral 
of “‘ Aftrophel,” with its fupplement by Lady Pembroke, 
two, if not more, of the Elegies were by Irifh poetical 
friends, and a third the production of Raleigh, who may 
poflibly have been at Kilcolman when he wrote it. 
Matthew Roydon’s “ Friend’s Paffion ” does not feem to 
have been chofen for any great merit belonging to it ; 
but, if we miftake not, he was an Irifhman, and at this 
period a perfonal acquaintance of Spenfer." 


quatrain from the fecond edition of 1605, being acquainted with no 
other. ‘The only known copy of the impreffion of 1605 is in the library 
of the Earl of Ellefmere ; and Todd cited from it. 

k We think he is {poken of by Bryfkett as a countryman ; but he was 
well known among the literary men of London, and late in life he fell 
into fuch deep diftrefs as to be relieved by charity. Nath, in his 
Epiftle introductory to Robert Greene’s “Menaphon,” 4to. 1587, 
{peaks of Roydon’s poem on Sidney in terms of high praife, but Nath 
was then needy and Roydon rich. It is to be remarked, in addition to 
the note in vol. v. p. 95, that Lodge, in the third Eclogue of his “* Fig 
for Momus,” 1595, mentions Roydon (or Donroy as he there calls him) 
as if he were then in profperous circumftances, and capable of patronif- 
ing, as well as writing, poetry. Wagrin is there urging the defponding 
Golde (7. e. Lodge) to feek other employment than that of the pen and 
the ftage; Wagrin fays :— 


“< A better minde God fend thee, or more meanes! 
Oh! wouldft thou but converfe with Charles the kind, 
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We have no reafon to believe that Spenfer was in 
England between 27th Dec. 1591, when the dedication 
of his “Colin Clout’s come Home again” bears date, 
and about four years afterwards, when it was printed. 

During this interval he feems to have been engaged 
in continuing his great work, by completing the fourth, 
fifth, and fixth books of ‘‘ The Faerie Queene.”” To this 
occupation, however, as we have faid, he added another— 
the compofition of eighty-eight fonnets of an amorous 
defcription, nearly all devoted and directed to one object.’ 
The matrimonial defign he had now on hand, and of which 
we fee deep and diftinét traces in fome of Spenfer’s after 
produétions, doubtlefs interfered with that poetical defign 
in which the world was moft interefted. 

Judging from dates (fomewhat imperfectly and infer- 
entially fupplied) in the fonnets Spenfer has left behind 
him in a colleéed form, if not in a connected feries, 
it may be ftated that in 1591 or 1592 he for the firft 
time faw the young lady to whom he was afterwards 
united : he was then about forty years old, and, as we 
have fome reafon to believe, a widower, with a large 
landed eftate near Cork, a lucrative office under the 
Crown, and a penfion. The Chriftian name Cimetic 
object of his new paflion, Elizabeth, has alone furvived 
in the verfe of her lover. Thefe effufions he called 
«© Amoretti;” and, having been fent ovei from Ireland, 
they came from the prefs in a {mall 12mo. volume, con- 


Or follow harveft where thy Dozroy gleanes, 
Thefe thoughts would ceafe : with them the mufe fhould find 
A {weet converfe: then, this conceit which weanes 


Thy pen from writing fhould be foone refigned.” 


1 In a note, vol. v. p. 115, we have exprefled an opinion that fome 
of Spenfer’s fonnets might have been compofed in England. Such may 
have been the cafe with a very few; but it is pretty certain that the 
main body of them was written in Ireland. 
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cluding with an «“ E,pithalamion.” They were thus en- 

tered by Ponfonby, at Stationers’ Hall :— 

** xix die Novembr [1595]. 

“ Willm Ponfonby. Entred for his Copie, under thandes of the War- 
dens, a booke intituled Amoretti and Epithalamion. Written not 
long fince by Edmund Spencer . payee”? 

This memorandum exactly follows the wording of the 
title-page, which bears the date of 1595, the little work 
having been printed in the courfe of that year. «ihe 
fonnets fupply the hiftory of the progrefs or retardation 
of Spenfer’s love; and the « Epithalamion ” is a fong 
of delight and triumph at its final fuccefs. From Sonnet 

74 we learn that the lady’s firft name was the fame as 

that of the poet’s mother and the queen. It has been 

{aid by fome that fhe was the daughter of a merchant 

of Cork ; but there is no farther ground for this notion 

than that, in one of the ftanzas of his “ Epithalamion,” 
he calls upon the “ merchants daughters ” of that city to 
declare, whether they had ever feen “fo fair a creature 
in their town before?” The fact, we may be confident, 
was, as he tells us near the end of Book vi. of his « Faerie 


Queene, (Gao noe 25,)— 
“Yet was fhe certes but a countrey laffe,” 


that he had brought her from the country, in order to 
marry her in Cork, and made his appeal to the “ mer- 
chants daughters ” there, on the {urpafling character of her 
beauty, which exceeded anything they had yet feen. If 
fhe had not been “a country lafs” Spenfer would {carcely 
fo have defcribed her; but he would have congratulated 


m ‘Todd never could have collated, nor feen the fir edition of the 
“ Amoretti” in 1595 ; for {peaking of them as they ftand in the folio of 
Spenfer’s Works in 1611, he obferves, “ And to the fonnets are here 
prefixed two commendatory fonnets by G. W. fenr. and G. W. junr.” 
Thefe very commendatory fonnets precede the “ Amoretti” in the 
edition of 1595. Refpeéting “G. W. junr.,” which feems an entire 
miftake, fee our notes, vol. v. pp. 113, 114. 
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the “‘ merchants daughters,” that one fo beautiful had been 
born and brought up among them. As far as it goes, 
therefore, this very appeal may be faid to fhow that fhe 
was not a native of the city of Cork, but ‘“‘a country 
lafs” of the neighbourhood. 

Befides, all the acceflaries of the poet’s picture of 
herint “<“he Paerie! Queene,” (Bo vii, C10, )ias farias 
they prove anything, evince that fhe refided among 
fhepherds and amid ruftic occupations: the concluding 
Alexandrine of the ftanza, where Spenfer fays that fhe was 
“but a country lafs,” contradi&s the pofition that fhe 
was a city lady :— 

“Yet was fhe certes but a countrey laffe, 
Yet fhe all other countrey lafles farre did paffe.”” 

We may, therefore, take it for granted that fhe en- 
gaged the poet’s heart while fhe was refident near Kil- 
colman; and that when he was about forty-two years old 
he married her in the city of Cork, on 11th June, 1594, 
the day appropriated, as he himfelf tells us, to “‘ Barnaby 
the bright.”° For her beauty, and other attractions, 
whether perfonal or mental, we have no choice but to 
accept Spenfer’s word, doubtlefs intended to be truthful ; 
but we know that the more imaginative a man may be, 


n We agree with Profeflor Craik, (“‘Spenfer and his Poetry,” vol. iii. 
p. 224,) that “country lafs” does not neceflarily mean peafant girl. 
She was probably the daughter of fome gentleman who refided near 
Kilcolman, and who brought up his children without much intercourfe 
with Cork and its inhabitants. How Mr. Craik, when calling her “a 
provincial beauty,” can at the fame time think it likely that fhe was 
“a merchant’s daughter” we do not well underitand: a merchant 
ufually refides in a city, whither his bufinefs draws him, and his daughters 
can not be termed “country lafles.” 

© See vol. v. p. 174. Everything was “ bright” on that day :— 


“This day the funne is in his chiefeft hight, 
With Barnaby the bright, 
From whence declining daily, by degrees 
He fomewhat lofeth of his heat and light.” 
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CXIV THE LIFE OF SPENSER. 
the more he can difpenfe with what the world ordinarily 
confiders fairnefs. If it were poffible to collect together 
all poets’ wives, whether dead or living, we are confident 
that we fhould find them, however extolled by their huf- 
bands, a company of extremely diftafteful women. 

As far as we can gather from Spenfer’s fonnets, his 
courtfhip extended over more than two years, during 
which, if we may truft his own poetical reprefentations, he 
had to endure the ufual viciffitudes ; but how far the real 
fufferings from thofe viciffitudes equalled the defcription 
of them may be queftionable. We know that our poet, 
after, as we may believe, his firft marriage, and when he 
was about, ere very long, to enter again into the ftate of 
matrimony, lamented, with the feeming fincerity of bitter 
grief, the falfehood and cruelty of the lady with whom he 
was enamoured before 1579. We may always reafonably 
doubt how far a poet may not, in every fenfe of the word, 
be the author of his own well-painted miferies and dif- 
appointments. From Spenfer’s 67th Sonnet, perhaps the 
moft beautiful of the whole feries, it would feem that the 
writer had at one time relinquifhed all hope; and that, 
when in defpair he had abfolutely ‘“ forfaken the chafe 
of her,” the lady, to his furprife and delight, beheld him 
‘¢ with milder look,” and at length, of her own accord, 
yielded to his hand. As this point has not been obferved 
upon before, we indulge ourfelves by inferting the fonnet 
on which we have put this interpretation, in order that 
the reader may fee, without reference elfewhere, whether 
it does not bear out our conftruction :— 
<< Lyke as a huntfman after weary chace, 

Seeing the game from him efcapt away, 

Sits downe to reft him in fome fhady place, 
With panting hounds beguiled of their pray: 
So, after long purfuit and vaine aflay, 

When J, all weary, had the chace forfooke, 


The gentle deare return’d the felfe-fame way, 
Thinking to quench her thirft at the next brooke : 


THENEIPE OF SPENSER: 


There fhe, beholding me with mylder looke, 

Sought not to fly, but fearleffe ftill did bide ; 

Till I in hand her yet halfe trembling tooke, 

And with her owne goodwill her fyrmely tyde. 
Strange thing, me feem’d, to fee a beaft fo wyld, 
So goodly wonne, with her owne will beguyl’d!” 


CV Ol Vpn 8S0:) 

The fenfe feems as clear as anything figurative can 
well be rendered; and when afterwards we hear, on the 
fame authority, of vexations, difappointments, fufferings, 
and defpairs, we muft put them down, more or lefs, to 
the exquifite fenfibility of a poet’s mind, acting upon his 
too creative imagination. Spenfer’s doubts, dolours, and 
diftreffes ought to have ended with the laft word of his 
own fonnet above quoted: yet, a poet would fometimes 
hardly fancy that he was in love, without a few of the 
croffes and impediments which he had mainly conjured 
up for himfelf. All lovers are more or lefs poetical, but 
a really poetic lover muft be one of the moft difficult 
creatures in the world for beauty to deal with. 

Spenfer’s fonnets are not framed after the ftrict Italian 
model, little followed in this country at the period of 
which we are now fpeaking, excepting by Sir Philip 
Sidney, in his “ Aftrophel and Stella:”? even the Earl 


P We may mention that the furreptitious edition of Sidney’s “ Aftro- 
phel and Stella,” printed by Thomas Newman, 4to. 1591, contains 
hundreds of various readings, but it is chiefly worth notice becaufe it 
is introduced by an Epiftle from the famous ‘Thomas Nafh, found no- 
where elfe, comprifing a moft eulogiftic apoftrophe to the patronefs 
of Spenfer, and fifter of Sidney, the Countefs of Pembroke, which we 
may give ina note. Nafh refers to the branches of honour that had 
fprung from the fame root :—“ Amongft the which (he fays) fayre fifter 
of Phoebus and eloquent fecretary to the Mufes, moft rare Counteffe 
of Pembroke, thou art not to be omitted; whom artes doe adore as a 
fecond Minerva, and our poets extoll as the patroneffe of their invention ; 
for in thee the Lefbian Sappho with her lirick harpe is difgraced in the 
laurel garlande which thy brother fo bravely advaunft on his launce, [and] 
is ftill kept greene in the Temple of Pallas. ‘Thou onely facrificeit thy 
foule to contemplation, thou onely entertaineft emptie handed Homer, 
and keepeft the fprings of Caftalia from being dryed up,” 
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of Surrey and Sir Thomas Wyatt ufually avoided its 
rhythmical intricacies; and it is evident that Spenfer 
feldom intended to do more than to employ two quatrains 
rhyming alternately, while the remaining fix lines may 
generally be faid to have fhifted for themfelves, and 
invariably clofed with a couplet. They are not, there- 
fore, fo properly fonnets, as fhort poems of fourteen lines 
each; where the thought, not always very new, is ex- 
preffed with as much facility, grace, and neatnefs, as the 
{tate and refources of our language allow. ‘They have 
not the power, variety and richnefs (often amounting to 
poetic prodigality) of Shakefpeare, in this confined de- 
partment of the art; nor have they the fweetnefs of 
Daniel, which 1s apt to cloy, nor the ftrength of Drayton, 
which fometimes degenerates into harfhnefs; but they 
avoid all affected obfcurity, and poffefs a fimplicity that, 
on that very account, is always enchanting. 

The publifher’s brief dedication, fingular as it may 
appear, has never found its proper place in modern edi- 
tions,? and yet it contains fome information worthy of 
remark. It fhows that, fhortly before they were printed, 
the whole body of fonnets, with the ‘“‘ Epithalamion,” had 


It is to be noted that the fcarcity of this impreflion (only one or two 
copies being known of it) was occafioned by the interference of perfons 
in authority to ftop the publication. In the Stationers’ Regifters, under 
the date of 18th Sept. 1591, we read this, hitherto unquoted, memo- 
randum :—“ Item paid to John Wolf, when he ryd with an anfwere to 
my L. Treafurer, beinge with her majeftie on progreffe, for the takinge 
in of bookes intituled Sir P. S. Aftrophell and Stella.”” We may add 
here, that Nafh was one of the earlieft admirers of Spenfer, in his Epiftle 
before Greene’s “ Menaphon,” 1587, where he fays that he would 
match ‘* divine mafter Spenfer, the miracle of wit” againft all Englifh 
and foreign poets. 

1 Todd gives the greater part of it in his “ Life of Spenfer,” p. cviii. 
but with fo many variations from the original, including the omiffion 
of three whole lines, that he muft have availed himfelf of a very de- 
fective copy: other editors have adopted his imperfeét reprefentation of 
the matter. It will be found in vol. v. p. 112. 
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been fent over from Ireland in the fame veffel with Sir 
Robert Needham, to whom Ponfonby addreffes them: 
the packet enclofing them feems to have been entrufted 
to Sir Robert’s care, without any knowledge on his part 
of its contents. He was, if not a friend of Spenfer, a 
friend of poetry ; and for that reafon, and for his ‘‘ judge- 
ment and delight” in it, Ponfonby {elected him as the 
fitteft perfon to receive the dedication. 

After the 88th Sonnet follow three or four trifling 
mifcellaneous poems, fome of them merely tranflations, 
which have ufually met with no attention as regards 
location, but which Spenfer, when he made up his letter 
to be conveyed to London by Sir Robert Needham, placed 
between his fonnets and his ‘* Epithalamion:” to that 
fituation we have willingly reftored them, under the con- 
viction that their author had good reafon for interpofing 
them where they are found. 

When defcribing the marriage of the Red-crofs Knight 
Mc na iiebain@ 120 ota9S ol hiss *baerie Queencs: 
Spenfer mentions “ a fong of love and jollity ” performed 
on that occafion; and fuch, moft affuredly, is his own 
« Epithalamion” upon his union with ‘ the country 
lafs” whom, in 1594, he had chofen in Ireland for his 
fecond wife.’ He goes through the whole triumphant 
progrefs of the lady, from her waking in the morning to 
the confummation of delight; and it is, beyond contra- 
dition, the moft paffionate production of the fort in our 


t It may be mentioned that in Shiel’s “Lives of the Poets,” vol. 1. 
p. 96, fhe is called “a merchant’s daughter ;” but this, as we have faid, 
was a mere guefs, and the book is of no authority. Ball, in his re- 
print (1732) of Bathurft’s Latin verfion of ‘The Shepherd’s Calendar” 
(1653) fays, In hoc anno virginem elegantem in uxorem duxit 5 but e/e- 
gantem was, of courfe, a fpeculation. G. Chalmers, in his ‘* Supple- 
mental Apology,” 8vo. 1799, pp. 29, 30, is difpofed to deny the 
opinion that this was Spenfer’s fecond marriage; but furely the regif- 
tration at St. Clement Danes affords ftrong confirmation of it. 
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CXVIII THE LIFE OF SPENSER. 
language: it may well be contrafted, for its genuine 
animation and joyoufnefs, with thofe cold and artificial 
effufions, of a fimilar character, which were written to 
gratify the great, and to fecure patronage to the poet.® 
The author of the “‘ Epithalamion” feems to have been 
infpired by his fubject with the moft natural thoughts, 
the gayeft and moft vivid defcriptions, and the moft 
energetic, vigorous, and eloquent expreffions. He gives 
a loofe to all his various powers; and while perufing it, 
the reader is abfolutely carried away by the {welling and 
increafing tide of paffion and poetry: the weight and 
volume of the torrent are irrefiftible. The ftanza where 
he exclaims, on the arrival of the bride at the church, — 


“Open the temple gates unto my love!” 


is a perfect rapture from beginning to end; and the 
burden with which every divifion concludes, — 


“That all the woods may anfwer, and their ecchoes ring,” 


fills up the meafure moft gratefully both to the ear and 
to the underftanding. 

We are without dire evidence upon the point, but 
we cannot doubt that before the clofe of 1 595 the poet 
returned to London, bringing with him not only his 
new wife, but three new books of his “ Faerie Queene.” 
He mutt have {uperintended them through the prefs, as 
well as the fecond edition of the firft three books, which, 
like the fecond three books then printed for the firft 
time, bore upon their face the date of 1 596. The 
name of the author, “ Ed. Spenfer,” was alfo patent 
upon the title-page, though in very modeft type; and it 


* Compare it even with Spenfer’s own produétion, « Prothalamion,” 
on the double marriage of the Ladies Elizabeth and Katherine Somerfet 
with Henry Guildford and William Peter. ‘There is in this court- 
contribution much beauty, force, and delicacy of defcription, but warm, 
genuine feeling is almoft entirely wanting: {ee vol. v. p- 254. 
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purported, in much larger letters, to have been ‘ Im- 
printed at London for William Ponfonby.” Ponfonby, 
however, (as we obferved with reference to the firft, 
fecond, and third books by Wolfe) was not himfelf a 
printer ; but he employed Richard Field (the Stratford 
man, who had had the honour of being the typographer 
of Shakefpeare’s “‘ Venus and Adonis,” and'<“Lucrece’”) 
to perform the fame duty for the fourth, fifth, and fixth 
books of Spenfer’s ‘* Faerie Queene.” Field’s device, the 
anchor twined with laurel, is on the title-page, although 
his name is nowhere feen in conneétion with the volume. 
The entry at Stationers’ Hall is in this form, noticing 
only Spenfer’s ufual publifher :— 
“ 20 die Januarii [1595] 
«“M’. Ponfonby. Entred.&c. The fecond 


Part of the Faerie Queene cont. 4, 


the 4, 5 and 6 bookes Vik 


t 


This “20 die Januarii” was 1595, as the year was 
then calculated, but 1596 as we now reckon ite lilie 
entry follows the words and letters of the title-page; and 
we may be pretty fure that, when it was carried to 
the clerk of the company, it was ready for publication. 
There was no need for a fecond licenfe for the firft three 
books, alfo reprinted by Field, becaufe they had been 
authorifed in Dec. 1589, as they had come from the 
prefs of John Wolfe. The fourth, fifth, and fixth books 
have no preliminary matter: the explanatory epiftle from 
Spenfer to Raleigh, appended to the firft three books 
in 1590, was altogether omitted in the reprint of 1596, 
although equally applicable to the three fucceeding books ; 


t Ponfonby entered at the fame time a work with a very attractive 
title, of which even that title has not been hitherto mentioned: it was 
called “The Paragon of Pleafant Hiftories; or this Nut was never 
cracked, containing a Difcourfe of a noble King and his three Sons.” 
Innumerable works of this popular kind have entirely perifhed. 
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and ‘‘the fourth Booke of the Faerie Queene” begins 
abruptly with “the Legend of Cambel and Telamond,” 
excepting as regards the ufual preliminary ftanzas prefixed 
by the poet to each book. . 

We may feel very certain that in thefe two {mall 
quarto volumes we have all that Spenfer in 1696 had 
written fy{tematically in continuation of his great ori- 
ginal undertaking, which was to have formed the fub- 
ject for twelve books, each book of twelve cantos. That 
the poet wrote, or had written, more, in lefs connected 
portions, we can have no hefitation in believing ; becaufe 
when Matthew Lownes, another {tationer, in 160g re- 
publifhed ** The Faerie Queene,” in folio, he was induced 
to do fo, not merely by the popularity of the work, (then 
becoming fcarce in the quartos of 1590 and 1596,) but 
becaufe he had procured in manufcript, perhaps through 
fome of the friends or relations of Spenfer, two additional 
cantos, and a mere fragment of a third canto. Thefe he 
printed with the reft that he had carefully fuperintended, 
and thus headed them:—*“ Two Cantos of Muta- 
bilitie: which, both for Forme and Matter, appeare 
to be parcell of fome following Booke of The Faerie 
Queene, under the Legend of Conftancie.—Never be- 
fore imprinted.” 

Such is all the information Lownes fupplied regarding 
his new acquifition; but he numbered them Cantos vi. 
and vil. of the feventh book of “ The Faerie Queene,” 
fubjoining two ftanzas only of a real or fuppofed eighth 
canto: we prefume that, although ten years after Spen- 
fer’s death, he had authority for fo treating them, pof- 
fibly in the fhape of a note or notes upon the manu- 
{cript he had in fome unexplained manner obtained. 
Lownes made the poet’s epiftle to Raleigh and the pre- 
liminary fonnets form a fequel to the whole undertaking, 
which in 1609 included none of Spenfer’s mifcellaneous 
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pieces. He added them in his two reprints of 1611 and 
1617, both in folio." 

With refpect to the “‘ two Cantos of Mutability,”’ all 
that is very material is, that we fhould know them to 
have proceeded from Spenfer’s pen. Of this fact we 
apprehend that no doubt has been, or can be entertained. 
They are admirably characteriftic compofitions, and in 
fome portions equal to anything in the fix books pub- 
lifhed during the lifetime of the poet. There was cer- 
tainly no other author living, before 1609, who could 
have written them ; and they muft be, and always have 
been, included in every edition of Spenfer’s works. 

There is good reafon for fuppofing that he came to 
London foon after his “ Amoretti” had been printed in 
15953 and, it is very poflible, before the publication 
of his ‘‘ Colin Clout’s come Home again” in the fame 
year: his prefence may have been the caufe of its ulti- 
mate appearance, after a delay of nearly four years. Con- 
fidering the character of this poem, it deferves remark 
that no entry of it for licence is to be met with in the 
books at Stationers’ Hall. Perhaps Ponfonby did not pre- 
fent it for the purpofe, nor fought to obtain the imprimatur 
of the Archbifhop of Canterbury, of the Bifhop of Lon- 
don, or of any other competent authority. For a fmall 
part of the volume, viz. Lodowick Bryfkett’s «* Mourning 


« The general title-page of the edit. folio 1611, runs thus :—‘ The 
Faerie Queen: The Shepheards Calendar: Together with the other 
Works of England’s Arch-Poét, Edm. Spenfer: Colleéted into one 
Volume, and carefully corrected. — Printed by H. L. for Mathew 
Lownes. Anno Dom. 1611.” The dedication to Queen Elizabeth is 
placed on the leaf following the title-page. ‘There are feparate title- 
pages to the various parts of the volume: that to “ Profopopoia, or Mother 
Hubberds Tale,” is dated 1613: that to “* Colin Clout’s come Home 
again’ has no date, but ‘* 27 of December 1591” is preferved at the 
end of the dedication: all the reft are, like the general title-page, dated 
1611. The wood-cut ornaments on the title-page to the whole volume 
are the fame as thofe ufed by Ponfonby, for his folio editions of Sidney’s 
** Arcadia,”” The copy we have ufed was once Drayton’s. 
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Mufe of Theftylis,” it may be remembered (p. lv.) that 
a licence had been obtained as long fince as Auguft, 1587 ; 
and in the doubt whether more need be done, the pub- 
lifher may have been fatisfied with that.* Thofe pieces 
which bear the date of 1596, including, of courfe, the 
continuation of “* The Faerie Queene,” we may take it for 
granted underwent Spenfer’s fupervifion while he remained 
in England, and while they were going through the prefs. 
One of thefe, the ‘‘ Four Hymns,” is feparately dated 
from Greenwich in Sept. 1596. 

When, however, Spenfer came to London 1n 1595, 
he had bufinefs that demanded his attention quite as much 
as the printing and publication of his works. This was 
of an unpleafant legal character; for, in 1593, he had 
been involved in a difpute with Vifcount Fermoy, re- 
fpecting lands in Shanballymore and Ballingerath, each 


x Another reafon for thinking a new licence unneceflary, may have 
been, that, two years before the appearance of ‘* Colin Clout’s come 
Home again,” with its appendices on the death of Sidney, Roydon’s 
“ Elegy,” and Raleigh’s “ Epitaph,” with “ Another of the fame,”’ had 
been printed in the poetical mifcellany called ««’The Phoenix Neit,” 
4to. 1593. We may here exprefs our vexation that in the reprint of 
“'The Phoenix Neft,” in “ Heliconia, comprifing a Selection of Englifh 
Poetry of the Elizabethan Age,” 4to. 1815, fuch want of common care 
fhould have been evinced that, in a poem entitled “A moft rare and 
Excellent Dreame,” (p. 42,) no fewer than fix whole ftanzas were 
omitted ; not in one, but in five different places. This feems incredible ; 
but, as a fingle proof of the fact, we fubjoin a ftanza, which ought to 
have been the laft but one in the poem, as reprinted in “ Heliconia,” 
but is only found in the original edition of 1593 :— 


« Why art thou not (O dreame) the fame you feeme, 
Seeing thy vifions our contentment brings? 
Or doe we of their worthines mifdeeme, 
To call them fhadowes that are reall things, 
And falflie attribute their due to wakings? 
O! doe but then perpetuate thy fleight, 
And I will fweare thou work’ft not by deceit.” 


In the reprint of Roydon’s “ Elegy,” on Sidney, there are errors, but 
none very glaring; and Raleigh’s “ Epitaph” and its fupplement are 
accurately given. 
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of them claiming three plough-lands in the two diftri@s. 
It appears, from the original records in the Rolls Office, 
Dublin, that in 1593 Spenfer had relinquifhed his ap- 
pointment of Secretary to the Council of Munfter to a 
perfon of the name of Nicholas Curteys; but, with a 
covenant that “during life he (Spenfer) fhould be free 
in the faid office for his caufes.” Vifcount Fermoy 
alleged that, on this account, Spenfer had multiplied fuits 
again{t him upon pretended titles; one of which titles 
was that of Joan Ny Callaghan, a party Spenfer (whom 
Lord Fermoy terms “a heavy adverfary ”) fupported. 
It was affirmed in Lord Fermoy’s petition, that Edmund 
Spenfer, of Kilcolman, gentleman, had entered into lands 
not belonging to him, and had done wafte there upon 
the timber and corn-crops to the extent of 200/. It is 
added that Spenfer had indeed appeared in perfon, but that 
he had neglected to anfwer the charges, though feveral 
days had been appointed for the purpofe; and that in 
the end, on the 12th February, 1594-5, pofleffion was 
decreed to Lord Fermoy. 

This proceeding in equity, if it had not haftened our 
poet’s repair to London, may have been part of the 
bufinefs he was bound to attend to when he arrived 
there. It very poffibly preyed upon his fenfitive 
mind during his ftay ; and it may even have flavoured 
with bitternefs fome paffages againft Court and cour- 
tiers, which almoft read like after-thoughts, and may 
have been added to “Colin Clout’s come Home 
again” while it was in the procefs of printing. A decree 
had been pronounced againft him, and efpecially in the 
abfence of Raleigh, now on his voyage to Guiana, Spenfer 
may have fought in vain for fupport againft Vifcount 
Fermoy. For aught that appears to the contrary, the 
land, as decreed, remained in the hands of his lordfhip, 
and our poet may even have been compelled to make 
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compenfation for the wafte and injury done to the wood 
and corn on the property.’ 

At all events, Spenfer’s life, in 1596, muft have been 
a very bufy one, independently of any occupation of his 
time at court, and in Courts, to counteract the proceed- 
ings of Lord Fermoy in the Irifh Chancery and Rolls. 
To this year belong, befides the three lateft extant books 
of ‘‘ The Faerie Queene,” three other publications, to 
which we fhall advert in fucceflion, viz. ““ Four Hymnes,” 
«© Daphnaida,” and <<‘ Prothalamion.” 

As to the firft; we learn from the dedication to the 
Countefles of Cumberland and Warwick, dated 1ft Sept. 


y All our information upon this fubjeét is derived from Mr. Hardi- 
man’s “Irifh Minftrelfy,” vol. i. p. 320, where it is equally new, 
authentic, and interefting; we quote his own words:—“In 1593, 
Maurice, Lord Roche, Vifcount Fermoy, petitioned the Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland ftating [that] ‘ where one Edmund Spenfer, gentleman, 
hath lately exhibited {uit againft your fuppliant for three plough lands, 
parcell of Shanballymore (your fuppliants inheritance) before the Vice 
Prefident and Council of Munfter, which land hath been heretofore 
decreed for your fuppliant againft the faid Spenfer and others unto 
whom he conveyed: and neverthelefs, for that the faid Spenfer, being 
clerk of the Council in the faid province, and did affign his office unto 
one Nicholas Curteys, among other agreements with covenant that 
during his life he fhould be free in the faid office for his caufes, by 
occafion of which immunity he doth multiply fuits againft your fup- 
pliant in the faid province upon pretended title of others.’ Orig. Rolls 
Office. At the fame time Lord Roche prefented another petition againift 
Joan Ny Callaghan, whom he ftates to be his opponent ‘ by fupporta- 
tion and maintenance of Edmund Spenfer, gentlemen, a heavy adverfary 
unto your fuppliant.? Orig. He again exhibited another plaint, ¢ that 
Edmund Spenfer of Kilcolman, gentleman, hath entered into three 
plough lands, parcell of Ballingerath, and diffeized your fuppliant 
thereof, and continueth, by countenance and greatnefs, the poffeflion 
thereof, and maketh great watte of the wood of the faid land, and con- 
verteth a great deal of corn growing thereupon to his proper ufe, to the 
damage of the complainant of two hundred pounds fterling. Whereunto 
the faid Edmund Spenfer, appearing in perfon, had feverall days prefixed 
unto him peremptorily to anfwer, which he neglected to do; therefore, 
after a day of grace given, on the 12" of February, 1594, Lord Roche 
was decreed his poffeffion.” Orig. Decree. ‘« 12th Feb. 1594,” was 
in fact 12th Feb. 1595, and,as we may fuppofe, not long before Spen- 
fer ftarted for England. 
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1596, that Spenfer, ‘in the greener times of his youth,” 
had compofed two hymns in praife of earthly love and 
natural beauty. They may not have been originally 
printed, becaufe. at that time poems were often multi- 
plied in manufcript; but the author tells us that fo 
““many copies of his two hymns were {cattered abroad,” 
that he was unable to “ call them in” at the inftance of 
one of the ladies, who feems to have been more {candal- 
ized by them than the other. In order, therefore, to 
counteract the real or fuppofed mifchief that might have 
been occafioned by fuch warm and zealous effufions, he 
refolved to write two other hymns, of an entirely different 
charaéter and complexion, devoted to the praife of hea- 
venly love and celeftial beauty. 

Such is the hiftory the author gives of thefe con- 
trafted productions of two diftant periods of his life, 
meant to bear the ftamp of each period. Inafmuch, 
however, as the two hymns on earthly love and natural 
beauty are placed firft in the traét, and as Spenfer was 
not then forty-four years old, and had recently married 
a wife with whom he was enraptured, we may be per- 
mitted to doubt whether, after all, the lefs fpiritual pieces 
were not his favourites; and whether their antidotes, 
which are poftponed to the others, however choicely and 
pioufly worded, did, even in his own mind, neutralife 
the glowing defcriptions he had already given of lefs re- 
fined and mundane perfections. Following, as they did 
in 1596, his own empaflioned, and almoft gorgeous 
‘* Kpithalamion” of 1595, he feems to have fat down to 
the compofition of the hymns on heavenly love and 
beauty more as a tafk that he was enjoined to perform, 
than becaufe in his heart he confidered it neceflary to 
balance the account by this fomewhat new application of 
the rule of poetical juftice. 

Of “ Daphnaida,” alfo printed in 1596, which fucceeds 
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the “ Four Hymnes,” we have already faid fome- 
thing under the proper date, for Spenfer’s dedication of 
It to the Marchionefs of Northampton is of the rf 
Jan.1591. It celebrates the death of Douglas Howard, 
the young wife of Spenfer’s friend, Arthur Gorges ; 
whom, both here and in “ Colin Clout’s come Home 
again,” he defignates as ‘‘ the fad Alcyon:” the heraldic 
conceit of the ‘‘ white lionefs,” adverted to on p. Ixxxix., 
refifts the flow of genuine grief, and the whole poem is 
overftrained and artificial. 

‘‘ Prothalamion,” on the double marriage of the two 
Ladies Somerfet with Mr. Guildford and Mr. Peter, has 
no dedication; but the date on the title-page is 1596, 
and it was certainly written fhortly before it was printed. 
In the very commencement, Spenfer, in his own perfon, 
inveighs again{ft the tedious and anxious years he had 
wafted in expectation at Court; but we do not find that 
he put an end to fuch vexations, by returning to Ireland, 
until fome time afterwards. It is a theme of which, 
apparently, he was not fo foon weary as his readers; but 
there is a more important perfonal allufion in “ Pro- 
thalamion,’’ where Spenfer informs us that he was born 
in “ merry London.” ‘This ftatement is of great intereft 
to his biographers, and we have already availed ourfelves 
of it, near the opening of the prefent memoir (p. xii.). 
About this period Spenfer was enjoying the patronage, 
and moft likely the fociety, of Robert Devereux, the 
young, gallant, but wayward Earl of Effex; and, in the 
later part of the poem under confideration, he goes fome- 
what out of his way to beftow very founding applaufe 
upon the recent expedition to Cadiz and its commander. 
This circumftance alone would be fufficient to fettle the 
date of the production after roth Aug. 1596, if there 
were any doubt about it: it was at the manfion of the 


Earl of Effex, on the bank of the Thames near the 
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Temple, that the bridegrooms awaited the arrival of 
their affianced ladies. 

This feems to have been the laft extant poetical pro- 
duction by Spenfer, and the laft publifhed by William 
Ponfonby : after 1596 the copyrights of all Ponfonby’s 
various publications were affigned to Matthew Lownes, 
who, as we have mentioned, fubfequently iffued impref- 
fions of Spenfer’s works in folio. 

Moft of the biographers of Spenfer concur in opinion 
that the only remaining work of which we have now to 
{peak,—his political tra& called ““ A View of the State 
of Ireland, written dialogue-wife between Eudoxus and 
Irenzeus,”—came from his pen in 1596, and was pre- 
fented to various noblemen, officers of the government, 
and others, before his return to Kilcolman. It was not 
printed until Sir James Ware caufed an impreffion 
of it to be made in Dublin in 1633; but it had been 
long previoufly known by manufcript repetitions. The 
evidence is by no means conclufive, but we are led to 
believe that it was compofed in England. Eudoxus re- 
prefents an Englifhman, who is defirous to be inftructed 
on the condition and profpects of Ireland; while 
Irenzeus, ‘“‘ having lately come from thence,” is Spenfer, 
who proceeds to give his friend the information he 
requires. He thought that Englifh ftatefmen were 
not adequately acquainted with matters which, during his 


2 There is a copy of it in the Library of Trinity College, Dublin ; 
and another, formerly belonging to Archbifhop Ufher, was ufed by 
Sir James Ware for his edition. In England there are copies in 
Lambeth Library, in the public library of Cambridge, and in the 
library of Caius and Gonville College. There are alfo feveral copies 
in private collections: one of thefe is the property of the Earl of Ellef- 
mere ; and another is in the hands of a private individual in London ; 
while a third is in Yorkfhire. In the whole, we know of at leaft 
eight manufcript copies, and all are entitled «* A View of the State of 
Ireland.”” The differences between fuch as Todd had an opportunity 
of confulting are pointed out in the notes. 
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refidence in Ireland, and in confequence of his official 
employments, had come to his knowledge ; and he there- 
fore fet about the compofition of the tract for the purpofe 
of fupplying their deficiencies. Several of the manufcript 
copies bear the date of 1596, and we know that Spenfer 
was then refident in the metropolis. At the fame time 
there is nothing to fhow pofitively that this “ View of 
the State of Ireland” was not written in that country, 
and afterwards fent over to this. That Ireneus had 
lately come from Ireland, and was therefore more com- 
petent to the tafk he had undertaken, might be merely a 
convenient fiction. 

There is a material fact regarding this dialogue that 
has never yet been ftated, although it is found in a fource 
over and over again confulted for curious intelligence 
refpecting our early literature. We allude to the Regif- 
ters of the Stationers’ Company ;_ and if we did not know, 
from repeated experience, how curforily and carelefsly 
old books and papers are frequently examined, even by 
thofe who profefs to have beftowed much time and at- 
tention upon them, we might be furprifed at the omiffion 
in this inftance. Spenfer’s manufcript, on the ftate of 
Ireland at the clofe of the fixteenth century, was entered 
for publication; and at a date certainly fubfequent to 
his arrival on his property near Cork. The memorandum 
runs as follows ; and the caution at the end of it, confi- 
dering the nature of the fubjed, is particularly deferving 
of notice. Matthew Lownes, in whofe name the entry 
was made, had then fucceeded Ponfonby in bufinefs; 
and, like Ponfonby, he may have been put in poffeffion 
of the manufcript, fearcely by Spenfer himfelf but, by 
fome of his incautious friends :— 

“¢ xiii Aprilis [1598] 
Mathewe Lownes. Entred for his Copie un- 


der thand of M"™ Warden Man, a 
booke intituled A viewe of the pre- 
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fent State of Ireland, difcourfed by 
waye of Dialogue betweene Eudoxus 
and Irenius: upon Condition that 
he gett further auéthoritie before 
yt be prynted. xe 

The book was therefore unprinted, when it was brought 
to Stationers’ Hall in order to fecure to Lownes a licence 
for the publication of it; and the fubject of it, at that 
particular period, was deemed one of fo much doubt and 
delicacy, that the authority of Warden Man, himfelf 
a bookfeller or ftationer, was not deemed fufficient. In 
general, in 1598, for ordinary works in profe or verfe, 
the approbation of both the wardens, or even of one 
warden, was held adequate ; but, in cafes where political 
or religious queftions were handled, the fanction of the 
Archbifhop of Canterbury, or of fome public funétionary, 
was almoft indifpenfable. Therefore, before our poet’s 
“« View of the State of Ireland” could even be put into 
a printer’s hands, “ further authority ” was required at 
Stationers’ Hall; and, for aught that appears, Lownes 
either failed to obtain it, or the publication of the tract 
was expreffly forbidden. This circumftance may account 
for the exiftence of fo many manufcript copies of the 
dialogue ; for, if it were known to have been written, 
and not allowed to be printed, curiofity would be ardent 
in order to procure a fight of it. 

If Spenfer were not detained in London, where we 
imagine his pamphlet to have been compofed, by any quef- 
tion regarding it, there is every reafon to believe that 
he returned with his wife, and fuch family as fhe had 
produced him, to Kilcolman, early in 1597.* The courfe 


@ The dedication of his ‘‘ Four Hymnes” is dated Greenwich, 1 
Sept. 1596, and it may have been the laft piece of verfe that Spenfer 
wrote before his return to Ireland. Still, as his «* Prothalamion” muft 
have been compofed after roth Aug. 1596, it a be a queftion whe- 
ther it did not follow the “‘ Four Hymnes.” 
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of extreme feverity by which Ireland, according to Spen- 
fer’s plan, was to be brought into obedience, and kept 
under fubjection, together with his vindication of the 
adminiftration of Arthur Lord Grey of Wilton, could 
hardly have been acceptable to many of the Proteftants 
of England, and muft have been utterly deteftable to all 
the Roman Catholics of Ireland. Confequently, if the 
character of Spenfer’s unfcrupulous recommendations had 
preceded him to Dublin and Cork, we can eafily believe 
that his refidence at Kilcolman, on a large and rich por- 
tion of the forfeited eftates of a favourite family, would 
neither have been agreeable nor fecure. 

This might be one reafon why he himfelf fhould with 
his ‘‘ View of the State of Ireland” to remain unprinted, 
and to be kept, as ftri¢tly as poffible, in a comparatively 
few hands. It feems out of the queftion for any man, 
who had fuggefted fuch a fyftem of coercion, to hope 
to take up his abode, with any chance of perfonal fafety, 
excepting within fome fortified place, far within the Eng- 
lifh pale of protection : yet where Spenfer refided he muft 
have been peculiarly expofed to hoftile forays and incur- 
fions. Accordingly, we fhall fee, in the fequel, that he 
cruelly paid the penalty of the advice he had tendered 
to his Sovereign and her council. If that advice had 
been adopted, and if his plans of terror and fubjugation had 
fucceeded, his property might have been for the time pre- 
ferved; but as it was not adopted, as his advice was not 
even liftened to, when the character of that advice became 
known, we can {carcely fuppofe that his return to Ireland 
would even be voluntary, becaufe he muft have felt con- 
vinced that his life and fortunes would thereby be placed 
at the mercy of the mercilefs. 

Still, the ftate of his affairs, and the nature of all he 
poffeffed in the world, may have been fuch as impera- 
tively to demand his prefence at Kilcolman. He was, 
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befides, thoroughly weary of delays and difappointments 
at the Englifh Court: his fuits, whatever they may have 
been, were poftponed or rejected ; and fome of the lateft 
verfes he ever printed revived the old theme of his 
“long fruitlefs ftay 

In Princes Court, and expectation vayne 

Of idle hopes, which ftill doe fly away 

Like empty fhaddowes,” > 

If the condition of Spenfer’s part of Ireland had been at 
all fettled and tranquil in 1597, we can fcarcely imagine a 
place of abode for a poet more delightful than the country 
round his habitation. He has in many places dwelt with 
the utmoft gratification on its natural beauties and ad- 
vantages ; and the river Mulla, near the banks of which 
his eftate was fituated, is a conftant fubject with him of pic- 
turefque defcription and loving encomium. But fora 
man fond of polifhed fociety, and of moft fenfitive feel- 
ings, to go there at the date to which we are now refer- 
ring, and under the adverfe circumftances belonging to 
Spenfer, who had rendered himfelf obnoxious not only as 
Secretary to Lord Grey, and Clerk of the Council of 
Munfter, but as author of the ‘* View of the State of Ire- 
land,” muft have been both miferable banifhment and 
perilous expofure. Any Englith fettler in the province 
would have been unwelcome to the unreclaimed Irifh; 
but perhaps no man living could at that time be more 
odious than Spenfer. 

On behalf of Lord Grey he takes credit, in his ‘“‘ View,” 
for the thirteen years of comparative tranquillity which 
followed his lordfhip’s firm, though fevere, adminiftra- 
tion of the government of Ireland; but at the date 
when our poet was compelled (it muft furely have been 
compulfion) to go back to Kilcolman everything feemed 


bes< Prothalamion,” vol.-v. p..257. 
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ripening into a new rebellion. We can therefore hardly 
fuppofe that, at fuch a period and with fuch appear- 
ances, he could either have leifure or inclination to 
write the two Cantos of ‘“‘ Mutability,” which are faid 
to have been faved from among his papers; and we 
utterly difbelieve the ftatement that he had then actually 
completed the remaining fix books of ‘The Faerie 
Queene,” which are reported to have been loft by the 
carelefinefs of a fervant, fubmerged in St. George’s 
Channel, or confumed in the fire that burned his dwell- 
ing. Perfons who fo think can have no notion of the 
freedom from anxiety, the tranquillity and power of 
abftraction neceflary for poetical compofition, and more 
efpecially for that poetical compofition, where the niceft 
mechanical conftruction is to be difplayed, in combina- 
tion with the higheft exercife of invention. 

If, indeed, Spenfer compofed more of his great fub- 
ject than has come down to us, he muft have done fo 
in England, before he returned to Ireland in 1597; but 
that feems impoffible, when we call to mind that, inde- 
pendently of fuperintending the printing of the fecond 
volume of “ The Faerie Queene,” and reprinting the 
firft, he wrote at leaft two other works, and corrected a 
third; all of which bear date in 1596. Befides, to that 
year 1s generally, if not univerfally, afligned the com- 
pofition of his profe ‘* View of the State of Ireland.” 

There is a circumftance, either unknown to, or, at all 
events, entirely unnoticed by previous biographers, that 
ftrengthens our opinion that Spenfer did not revifit Ire- 
Jand until 1597 had commenced. It is this :—that in that 
very year a book was actually dedicated to him. This 
is prefenting him, in fome fort, in a new light—not as a 
patronized poet, but as a patron of poetry; and it is 
not likely that he would have been felected for the 
diftinction, had he not been refident in the metropolis 
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when the work was publifhed.© The volume is a rare 
one, but not fo rare (we have feen at leaft three copies 
of it) that it ought to have been paffed over in entire 
filence with reference to the reputation and influence 
Spenfer had at that period acquired: his pre-eminence 
as the author of ‘“‘ The Faerie Queene,” and other works 
of genius, gained him the diftinétion. We quote the title 
of the book at length :— 

“‘Certaine worthye Manufcript Poems of great Ant- 
quitie Referved long in the Studie of a Northfolke Gen- 
tleman. And now firft publifhed by J. S.—The ftatly 
tragedy of Guiftard and Sifmond. The Northren Mo- 
thers Blefling. The way to Thrifte.—Imprinted at 
London by R. D. 1597.” 8vo. 

The dedication is, like Spenfer’s own of his “ Faerie 
Queene,” at the back of the title-page, and is in the 
fimpleft form, fhowing the good tafte of J. S., whoever 
he may have been, and the high pofition of Spenfer, who 
did not need any flourifh of words to make people ac- 
quainted with him :— 

| “To the worthieft Poet 
Maifter Ed. Spenfer.” 

This is a fpecies of teftimonial that, as far as we re- 

member, belongs to no other poet of that day," and the 


¢ There can be no gueftion that Spenfer was in London when W. 
Smith’s *¢ Chloris, or the Complaint of the paffionate defpifed Shepheard,” 
was publifhed in 15963 but it is not addreffed to him by name, but by 
his paftoral defignation, Colin Clout—‘*’To the moft excellent and 
learned Shepheard, Collin Cloute.” ‘This work and its infcription have 
been noticed by Todd (* Life of Spenfer,” clvii.) and by other biogra- 
phers, but they have altogether ignored the dedication of the “ Certaine 
worthye Manufcript Poems” to our poet, by his own name, in the next 
year. This is of much more importance with reference to the argu- 
ment we found upon it: it would not have been dedicated to Spenfer 
had he then been in retirement at Kilco]man. 

d At a fomewhat later date, Michael Drayton had a poem in coup- 
lets, not, indeed, dedicated to, but addreffed to him: it is a tract of 
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tribute muft have been paid by genuine and difinter- 
efted admiration. Who J. S. may have been is a quef- 
tion we are not in a condition to anfwer; but the initials 
would apply either to Jofhua Sylvefter or to John Sou- 
thern: the firft, however, was too much occupied with 
his own poetry (he began writing for his livelihood in 
1590), and the laft was hardly capable of eftimating 
the exalted genius of Spenfer.© The antiquity of the 
dedicated Poems, and Spenfer’s known predilections, 
together with his diftinguifhed fame, led J. S. to the 
{election of him. ‘The Northren Mother’s Bleffing,” and 
“The way to Thrift,” are indifputably very ancient: a 


great poetical excellence, called ‘* The Metamorphofis of Tobacco; ” 
and the imprint of the only copy we ever faw is for John Flafket, 1602, 
4to. On a leaf following the title-page are ten lines, thus headed,— 


“< Ad mare rivuli. ‘To my loving friend, Mafter Michael Drayton. 
“<The tender labour of my wearie pen, 
And doubtfull triall of my firft-borne rimes, 
Loaths to adorn the triumphs of thofe men 
Which hold the raines of fortune and the times 
Only to thee which art with joy poffeft 
Of the faire hill where troupes of Poets band, 
Where thou enthrond, with lawrell garlands bleft, 
Maiit lift me up with thy propitious hand, 
I fend this poeme ; which for nought doth care, 
But words for words, and love for love to fhare.” 


Neither name nor initials are appended; but from a paflage in Nath’s 
‘¢ Have with you,” &c. 1596, (Sign. 2. 4 b.) we might fancy that “The 
Metamorphofis of 'Tobacco” was by Anthony Chute: however, 
Chute’s ‘‘ firftborn rhymes” came out at leaft as early as 1593, and 
the poem itfelf is much too good for him. 

© John Southern was a performer on the harp, who fancied that he 
had alfo a taite for, and {kill in poetry; but nothing can be more con- 
ceited or wearifome than his verfes. In 1584, he wrote ‘ Pandora, 
the Mufique of the Beautie of his Miftrefs ;” and Drayton gave him im- 
portance by thus addrefling him in one of his early Odes :— 


“* Southerne, I long thee fpare, 
Yet wifh thee well to fare, 
Who me pleafedft greatly ; 
As firft therefore more rare, 


Handling thy harpe neatly.” 
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new title-page, applicable to them only, afferts that « they 
were written nine years before the death of Chaucer ;” 
but how this point was afcertained is not known. “ The 
ftately tragedy of Guiftard and Sifmond ” is certainly not 
fo old: it is in two books, and in the Englifh ballad 
meafure of about the reign of Henry VII. We muft not 
interrupt our progrefs by the admiffion of {pecimens into 
our text,‘ and all we notice the little work for is to fhow 
Spenfer’s importance as an author in the opening of 1597, 
and that there is reafon to believe he was at that moment 
ftill refident in London. 

If we could perfuade ourfelves that the initials J. S. on 
the title-page of thefe ‘‘ Certaine worthye manufcript 
Poems” was a mifprint for J. C., we could readily find 
an owner for them in John Chalkhill, author of ‘‘ Thealma 


f «Guiftard and Sifmond ”’ is a tranflation of Boccaccio’s Novel, Gior. 
iv. Nov. 1, Damncredi, Prence di Salerno; and, as it is now rendered 
more important in our literary hiftory, we venture in a note to extract 
a fingle ftanza; which, in what it fays of the ready wit of women in 
an emergency, will remind the reader of Ariofto’s famous tribute (Orl. 
Fur. C. xxvi.) to the fex, on the fame ground :— 


<¢ Till it fell on a time, of a fudden advife, 
The Lady found a mean that was a great cautell ; 
As oft it faris that women bin fone wife, 
And in a fudden cafe they bee right futtell : 
She tels him her intent by wrighting everie deale, 
And the letter clofed in a reed-{pyre, 
Shee tooke it to Guiftard for to ftur the fire.”’—(Sign. B. 6 b.) 


This will ferve to fhow the “great antiquity” of the poem; but 
there is a blank near the end of the fecond book with de/unt nonnulla, 
to indicate a defect in the original manufcript. ‘The Northren Mo- 
ther’s Blefling” exifts in feveral copies, and of late years it has been 
printed without any intimation that it was to be found in this little 8vo. 
volume of thirty-eight leaves, publifhed near the end of the reign of 
Elizabeth, and dedicated to her great and favourite poet. In his “ Sir 
Gawayne,” Introd. p. lxi., Sir F. Madden refers to his brochure, in 1838, 
of the poem called “ How the good Wife taught her Daughter,” as if 
it were only known in manufcript. It is, in faét, nothing more than 
«© The Northern Mother’s Blefling” with variations. 


may 
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and Clearchus.” We are informed by Izaac Walton, 
who publithed that  Paftoral Hiftory” in 1683, that 
Chalkhill had been “an acquaintant and friend of Ed- 
mund Spenfer.” We are without other evidence of their 
intimacy, but there is no doubt of it; and Chalkhill mut 
have framed what Walton calls his “* fmooth and eafy 
verfe” upon Spenfer’s example: his devotion to Spenfer 
might well have induced him to dedicate the “ Certaine 
worthye manufcript Poems” to his admired friend in 


® Although not ftrictly in point, we may be permitted to fubjoin a note 
illuftrative of the life of this admirable, fingle-hearted, and benevolent 
man: the information, we believe, is quite new, and it relates to his occu- 
pation of a fhop in Chancery Lane in the {pring of 1638. He is fup- 
pofed to have gone there in 1632, but the fite is not clearly fettled. In 
Lambeth Library is preferved a MS. volume entitled « The Valuation 
of the Rents and Tythes” of the various parifhes of London; and that 
part applicable to “* St- Dunftants in the Welt ” is dated 7th May, 1638. 
Under the heading “‘ Chauncery Lane, within the Liberties of London,” 
we have a lift of the inhabitants, with, in two feparate columns, the 
rents they refpectively paid, and the tithes they were charged. The 
very firft name is that of Ifaac Walton; and it fhould feem as if the 
affeflor had begun at the fouthernmoft corner of Chancery Lane, and fo 
proceeded northwards. If fo, it fettles the fituation of Walton’s fhop. 
After the names (for we give Walton’s immediate neighbours) the firft 


column of figures reprefents the tithes paid, and the fecond column the 
annual rent of the houfe :— 


£ So d. £ s. d. 
Ifaac Walton ~. |. 7°. co. aa coun 2B OOOO 
George Tomlins ©...) 00... 14.) "conan an 
Wille Pheajant | 77 es oo ams 03 35 Dll OsaROORE OO 
James: Lord 4 05) ee atoo mas 03s Le) SOO mm OO 
John Pemberton... 00. 16) "OOM EINE mune 
John Crofts i. 2004s. si er ae ee O3 | eee | aes OG 
M*- Palmer, widow . .°.. 00, 05, (OO = ====—— a ares 
Thomas Taylor =... . 00. .08. 07 ae a 
Thomas Gould... .. 00. 11, (og ane fore 
W™; Pacy and, Mary Collins. ‘00. 11, soo. asemma ne 
Edward Geerings. .... . 00, 10,, Oo =n ae ers 
JonasWright .. . -. ...., 00. 08, (03 9)——t es 00. 


The clergyman adds a note that in the ftatement of the rent he had 
deducted a fourth part, fo that the real rent of Walton’s houfe was 


314 55. Excepting one perfon, George Tomlins, Walton paid more 
rent than any of his enumerated neighbours. 
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1597, juit before his return to Ireland; but we have no 
authority whatever for fuppofing that J. S. was a miftake 
for J. C., although on fome early copies of the title-page 
of ‘* Thealma and Clearchus,” Edmund is mifprinted 
Edward, but afterwards corrected. 

When Spenfer reached Kilcolman, as we believe, in 
the {pring of 1597, he found quite fufficient there to 
occupy his attention, and indeed to call for his utmoft 
activity. That he was active, and was confidered at 
home qualified for a poft of energy and refponfibility, 
we may judge from the fact that, on 30th September, 
1598, the Queen wrote to the Irifth government efpe- 
cially recommending him for the office of Sheriff of 
the county of Cork." At that date the rebellion in 


h Harleian MSS. No. 286. The following is the letter addreffed 
by Elizabeth to the Lords Juftices of Ireland, the Earl of Effex not 
having yet arrived in Dublin :— 

. ** Laft of Sept. 1598. 

««'Though we doubt not but you will without any motion from us 
have good regard for the appointing of meete and ferviceable perfons to 
be Sheriffs in the feveral Counties, which is a matter of great import- 
ance, efpecially at this time, when all parts of the realme are tinged 
with the infection of rebellion, yet we think it not amifs fome time to 
recommend unto you fuch men as we fhould [with] to have for that 
office. Among whom we may juftly reckon Edm. Spenfer,a gentleman 
dwelling in the county of Corke, who is fo well known unto you all for 
his good and commendable parts (being a man endowed with good 
knowledge in learning, and not unfkilful, or without experience in the 
fervice of the warres) as we need not ufe many words in his behalf. 
And therefore as we are of opinion that you will favour him for him- 
felfe, and of your own accord, fo we do pray you that this letter may 
increafe his credit fo far forth with you, as that he may not fayle to be 
appointed Sheriffte of the county of Corke, unleffe there be to you knowne 
fome important caufe to the contrary. Weare perfuaded he will fo be- 
have himfelfe in this particular, as you fhall have juft caufe to allowe of 
our recommendation and his good fervice. And fo,’? &c.—‘* Malone’s 
Shak{peare,”’ by Bofwell, ii. 339. 

Here we fee the Queen and her Council doing juftice to the Jearning, 
fkill, and experience of Spenfer about two years after the ufual date 
given to his ‘* View of the State of Ireland,” and lefs than a month 
before the breaking out of Defmond’s Rebellion. 
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Munfter, in which Spenfer loft the whole of his pro- 
perty, was on the eve of. breaking out; and in the 
very next month the dreadful explofion took place. 
Having plundered Spenfer’s houfe, the infurgents fet fire 
to it; and, although the poet and his wife efcaped, an 1n- 
fant recently born was unfortunately burned. Such was 
Ben Jonfon’s account to Drummond of Hawthornden, 
as related to him in 1619; and the words attributed 
to the Englifh poet in his Converfation with the Scottifh 
poet are thefe :— 

«That the Irifh having rob’d Spenfer’s goods, and 
burnt his houfe and a litle child new born, he and _ his 
wyfe efcaped ; and after, he died for la[c]ke of bread in 
King Street, and refufed 20 pieces fent to him by my Lord 
of Effex, and faid, He was forrie he had no time to 
fpend them.—That in that paper, S. W. Raughly had 
of the Allegories of his Fayrie Queen, by the Blating 
Beaft the Puritans were underftood, by the falfe Duefla, 
thems of scote.. 

We are to prefume that when the rebels burned 
Spenfer’s houfe, they alfo burned many of his papers, 
which were, of courfe, moft combuftible ; and what we 
may, or may not have loft is incalculable—probably, 
feveral productions of which no mention has ever been 
made ; for a man with our poet’s habits, when at eafe and 
leifure, muft conftantly have had a pen in hishand. We 


feel the utmoft confidence, however, as already ftated, 


i In the fame Converfations with Drummond, Ben Jonfon had pre- 
vioufly more than once mentioned Spenfer :—‘‘ Spenfers ftanzaes pleafed 
him not, nor his matter; the meaning of which Allegorie he had de- 
livered in papers to Sir Walter Raughlie.””—‘* He hath by heart fome 
verfes of Spenfers Calender about wyne, between Coline and Percye.” 
—Shakefpeare Society’s publication of Ben Jonfon’s ‘ Converfations 
with Drummond,” edited by David Laing, Efg., 1842, pp. 2-9. 
The paflage quoted in the text, regarding the burning of Spenfer’s houfe 


and infant, is on p. 12. 
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that there were not among thofe papers the fix conclud- 
ing books of “ The Faerie Queene.” When Sir James 
Ware, in 1633, printed Spenfer’s “‘ View of the State 
of Ireland” he ftated, in the preface, that Spenfer 
“finifhed the latter part of the Faerie Queene in Ire- 
land, and that it was foon after unfortunately loft by the 
diforder and abufe of a fervant, whom he had fent before 
him into England.” If “the latter part of the Faerie 
Queene” only meant the two cantos of « Mutability,” 
we much doubt whether even they could have been com- 
pofed in the then difturbed and diforganized condition 
of Ireland ; but if Ware’s words refer to the remaining 
fix books, which would complete the whole defigned 
ftructure of twelve books, we do not believe that they 
ever had any exiftence out of the poet’s brain’ 
Camden’s original words, in his Hiftory of the reign 
of Elizabeth, are that Spenfer was @ redbellibus 2 laribus 
et bonis /poliatus ; but he fays nothing of any continuation 
of “The Faerie Queene,” which he could hardly have 
omitted to mention with the deepeft regret, if fuch a 
grievous calamity as the deftruction of it had really 
occurred. ‘The fame remark will apply to the filence of 
Ben Jonfon on the point: he notices the lofs of Spenfer’s 
infant in the fire; and asa poet, though he might not like 
either the ftanza or the matter of “ The Faerie Queene,” 
he would furely have noticed, if he did not lament, the 
lofs of the continuation of a poem of fuch extraordi- 
nary celebrity, had it happened. The queftion is not 


} Spenfer fpeaks of his << Faerie Queene” in two of his fonnets 
printed in 1595, the 33rd and the Soth; but they can only relate to che 
three books, the fourth, fifth, and fixth, upon which he was then em- 
ployed, or intended more diligently to employ himfelf, and which were 
publifhed in 1596. ‘Todd is, however, quite unwarranted when he 
fuppofes that thefe fonnets, and what they reprefent upon the fubjeét, 
may have been a mere ** poetical fi€tion.” It was no fiction, as the 
volume of 1596 eftablifhed. 
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whether fome of Spenfer’s papers were confumed—of 
that there can hardly be a doubt—but whether among 
them, and neceffarily filling very many fheets and quires, 
were fix new cantos of ‘“ The Faerie Queene” from the 
feventh to the twelfth inclufive—as much in faé& un- 
printed, as had been already printed in 1590 and 1596. 
Browne, in his ‘‘Britannias Paftorals,” publifhed in 
1616, where he fo gracefully grieves over the fact, that 
Spenfer had not lived to “end his melodious fong,” 
would unqueftionably have more bitterly grieved over 
the ravages of the fire which had deftroyed the conclu- 
fion of fo great a glory to our literature, had that difafter 
befallen it, and the world. He thus adverts to ‘“‘ The 
Faerie Queene” and its author: — 
‘< All their pipes were ftill, 
And Colin Clout began to tune his quill 
With fuch deepe art, that every one was given 
To thinke Apollo (newly flid from heaven) 
Had tane a humane fhape to win his love, 
Or with the wefterne Swaines for glory ftrove. 
He fung th’ heroicke Knights of Faiery Land 
In lines fo elegant, of fuch command, 
That had the Thracian plaid but half fo well, 
He had not left Eurydice in hell : 
But e’re he ended his melodious fong 
An hoft of Angels flew the clouds among, 
And wrapt this Swan from his attentive mates 
‘To make him one of their affociates 
In heaven’s faire Quire; where now he fings the praife 
Of him that is the firit and laft of dayes. 
Divineft Spenfer! heav’n-bred, happy Mufe! 
Would any power into my brain infufe 
Thy worth, or all that Poets had before, 


I could not praife till thou deferv’ft no more.” 


(Book ii. Song 1). 
In his Effay on “ The Learning of Shakefpeare,” Dr. 
Farmer adduced part of the above beautiful paflage to 
eftablifh that Spenfer’s great work was left unfinifhed at 
his death : we may add, that had the conclufion and con- 
fummation of it been deftroyed by fire, or in any other 


a a 
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way, it muft have been known in Browne’s time, as well 
as in Ben Jonfon’s; and Browne could not have failed, 
not merely to deplore the lofs of the poet, but to de- 
clare his inconfolable grief at the caufe of the non-com- 
pletion of the fineft poem of the kind. The lofs of the 
author, nearly twenty years after the event, would have 
feemed almoft as nothing, compared with the deftruction 
of his precious manufcript.* 

Hitherto we have feen that it is mere inference to fay 
that any of Spenfer’s papers, whether manufcript or 
printed, were burned at Kilcolman: Ben Jonfon and 
Browne do not mention papers, though we can have no 
doubt upon the point ; but Todd was the firft to adduce 
an epigram by Sir John Stradling, publifhed in 1607, 
and poflibly compofed feveral years before, by which it is 
made clear that fome of Spenfer’s manufcripts were 
burned by Irifh outlaws in the rebellion. The title of 
the epigram 1s really all that is valuable for our purpofe, 
and i¢runs thus: 

“dd Edm. Spencer, eximium poetam, de exemplaribus 
Juts quibufdam manufcriptis, ab Hivernicis exlegibus igne 
crematis in Hibernica defeétione.”' 


K The fame obfervation will apply, though not with equal ftrength, to 
a paflage in Sir Afton Cockayne’s poems, 8vo. 1658, quoted by Todd 
(** Life of Spenfer,” p. cxix.), who however merely fees in it that 
Spenfer’s <* Faerie Queene” was left unfinifhed :— 


*< If, honour’d Colin, thou hadft liv’d fo long 
As to have fini/bed thy Faery fong, 
Not only mine, but all tongues would confefs 
Thou had’it exceeded old Mzonides.” 


Had fix whole books been facrificed by cremation, or been loft in crofling 
St. George’s Channel, even Sir Afton Cockayne, though no great poet, 
could not have refrained from lamenting the annihilation of them by 
fire or water. 

' The words of the epigram itfelf, with which, as they really prove 
nothing, it is not worth while to load our text, are thefe, as given by 
Todd in his ** Life of Spenfer,” p. cxxi. :— 


cexlit PHESDIPFE “QF SPENSER. 

Stl, there is not one word to fhow that thefe “* manu- 
{cripts” in any way related to “ The Faerie Queene,”— 
a poem {fo notorious as well as fo admirable, that, if any 
portion of it had been deftroyed by the fire lighted by 
the Irith rebels in 1598, we fhould have heard of it, dif- 
tinétly and over and over again, not from one, but from 
many quarters. It is only a gratuitous aflumption that 
even the two ftray cantos of ‘ Mutability ” were faved 


“ Ingenii tantum noram tibi flumen, ut ipfum 
Abfumi flammis non potuiffe putem. 
Flumen at ingenii partim tibi forbuit ignis ; 
Qualis, qui flumen devoret, ignis erat? 
Sylveitris populus fylveftres injicit ignes : 
Talibus obfiftunt flumina nulla pyris.” 
Kpigr. lib, iii, p. 100. 


Sir John Stradling feems to have begun writing, or at leaft printing, 
in the year that Spenfer returned to Ireland, 1 597. Charles Fitzgeoftrey, 
in his ** Affanie,” 8vo. 1601, has two fhort pieces on the death of 
Spenfer, but neither of them touch the point at iffue; we fubjoin them 
for the fake of completenefs :— 


‘© EDMONDO SPENCERO. 


“« Dum tumet inque fuo nimis Anglia vate fuperbit, 
Atque omnes mundi provocat una finus, 
Et tu Taffe taces, nec tu Bartafle triumphas 
Ulterius, ccepit teque Ariofte pudor, 
Non tantum invidiam populus movet™ omnibus audax, 
Sed ccelum invafit livor, agitque Deos: 
Spenferumque tibi Superi rapuere poetam, 
Anglia, cum vatem non habuere parem. 
Quantus erat, pro quo non tantum regna, fed ipfos 
Rivales meruit patria habere Deos.” 


“In ejufdem Tumulum Chauceri vicinum W. efimonafi. 


“¢Spenferus cubat hic, Chaucero etate priori 
Inferior, tumulo proximus, arte prior.”—(Sign, N. 2). 


The above are in that divifion of Fitzgeoftrey’s Affanie which has 
a new title-page, Cenotaphia, and by miitake has the date of 1061, in- 
ftead of 1601, at the bottom of it. As the little volume is very rare, we 
mention the faét for identification only. In Lib. ii. of his Affania 
Fitzgeoffrey has two other epigrams on Spenfer, of little merit. 
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out of the fire, in which there is no queftion that our 
poet’s new-born infant was confumed. 

In an author whofe works would fcarcely be confulted 
upon fuch a queftion, and whofe teftimony has, therefore, 
never yet been adduced, we neverthelefs meet with a paf- 
face that, in our view, feems to fhut out all farther difpute. 
We refer to Thomas Dekker, who in 1606 produced a 
tract which was fo popular that it immediately went 
through two editions, into the laft of which he introduced 
various alterations: he called it “ A Knight’s Conjur- 
ing ;” and near the end of it, where he reprefents what 
was done in an affembly of the fpirits of dead poets, he 
writes as follows :— 

“Grave Spenfer was no fooner entred into this 
Chappell of Apollo, but thefe elder fathers of the divine 
furie gave him a lawrer, and fung his welcome : Chaucer 
call’de him his fonne, and plac’de him at his right hand. 
All of them (at a figne given by the whole Quire of the 
Mufes that brought him thither) clofing up their lippes 
in filence, and turning their eares for attention to heare 
him fing out the reft of his Fayrie Queene’s pratfes.” 

Surely, if anything can be confidered decifive, this 
mutt be fo held. Dekker, a voluminous author and an 
applauded poet, mixing in the literary fociety of the time, 
knew that Spenfer, at the time of his death, had not ‘fung 
out the reft of his Fairy Queen’s praifes;” and if the 
continuation had been burned, or deftroyed, or loft, we 
fhould never have been told that ‘the whole quire of 
the Mufes” “ turned their ears for attention” to liften to 
what they muft have known had been completed by the 
author, though, owing to an unforefeen difafter, it was no 
longer in exiftence.™ 


m We have mentioned above, that Dekker introduced various altera- 
tions into his «« Knight’s Conjuring ” of 1606 (fome copies bear the date 
of 1607): we ought to add that he alfo made feveral omiffions ; for in 
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We therefore fay, without {cruple or hefitation, that 
Spenfer never did complete his ‘“ Faerie Queene,” and 
that, in all human probability, no part of it was de- 
firoyed in the fire at Kilcolman. 

Spenfer and his wife (with the lofs of their infant, but 
preferving, there is every reafon to believe, two boys) 
efcaped, as Ben Jonfon informed Drummond; and he 
added that the poet afterwards “died for lack of bread 
in King Street.” A queftion has arifen whether King 
Street ” were in Dublin or in Weftminfter, and Thomas 
Warton afferts that “« Spenfer died in Ireland in the moft 
wretched condition.”" Warton neverthelefs refers to the 
authority of Camden, who, as we have feen, ftates that 
the poet was buried in Weftminfter Abbey, to which 
Warton fuppofed the body to have been brought from 
Ireland, by order of the Earl of Effex. What follows 


the edition of it in 1606, we meet with the following remarkable apof- 
trophe to Thomas Nath, who was then dead: why Dekker fubfequently 
ftruck it out can only be matter of conje€ture. He thus breaks out in 
applaufe of his late friend, the bitter enemy of Spenfer’s intimate affociate 
Gabriel Harvey :— 

“And thou, into whofe foule (if ever there were a Pithagorean 
Metemp/fuchofis) the raptures of that fierie and inconfinable Italian 
{pirit were bounteoufly and boundlefly infufed, thou fometimes Secretary 
to Pierce Pennyleff2, and Matter of his requeits, ingenious, ingenuous, 
fluent, facetious J. Na/b! from whofe aboundant pen hony flowed to 
thy friends, and mortall Aconite to thy enemies: thou that madeft the 
Doétor a flat Dunce, and beat’ft him at two fundry tall weapons, 
Poetrie and Oratorie; Sharpeft Satyre, Luculent Poet, Elegant Orator! 
get leave for thy Ghoft to come from her abiding, and to dwell with 
me a while, till fhe hath carows’d to me in her owne wonted ful 
meafures of wit, that my plump braines may {well, and burft into bitter 
invectives againft the Lieftennant of Limbo, if hee cafheere Pierce 
Pennyleffe with dead pay.” 

" Obfervations on “ The Fairy Queen,” vol. ii. p25i, edit. 1762. 
Sir Egerton Brydges, too, in his edition of Phillips’s Theatrum Poetarum 
Anglicanorum, 8vo. 1800, p. 156, falls into the fame fingular error: 
—‘* However, he was in Ireland again in 1597, and there, it feems, he 
died amid the defolations of rebellion.” He profefles to follow Warton 
in all particulars, but why did he not correét him? Mr. Hardiman, alfo, 
in his “ Irifh Minitrelfy,” ftrangely makes a doubt upon the point. 
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in Drummond’s notes, refpecting the ufelefs bounty of 
Lord Effex, ought to have convinced Warton that the 
incident could not have occurred in Dublin, becaufe the 
new Lord Deputy, or Lieutenant, had not yet taken his 
departure for Ireland. Spenfer’s death certainly happened 
at a lodging-houfe or inn (diverforium) in King Street, 
Weftminfter, on 16th January, 1598-9, about three 
months after he had fled from Ireland. 

We learn from Camden, in a paflage quoted from his 
** Hiftory of Elizabeth,” near the commencement of our 
biography (p. xii.), that Spenfer was interred not far 
from Chaucer, at the expenfe of the Earl of Effex; and 
in the fame antiquary’s account of the Reges, Regina, 
Nobiles, et alii, buried in Weftminfter Abbey,° we read 
as follows :— 

“* Kdmundus Spenfer, Londinenfis, Anglicorum Poe- 
tarum noftri feculi facilé princeps, quod ejus poemata, 
faventibus Mufis et victuro genio conf{cripta, comprobant, 
obiit immatura morte anno falutis 1598, et prope Gal- 
fredum Chaucerum conditur ; qui feeliciffimé poefin An- 
glicis literis primus illuftravit.” 

Camden’s “ anno falutis 1598” is, of courfe, to be taken 
as 1599, according to our prefent reckoning, and the 
precife day, viz. the 16th of January, as well as the 
place, are alcertained from the fubfequent manufcript note 
on the title-page of a copy of the fecond edition of 
“The Faerie Queene,” which originally feems to have 
belonged to Henry Capell, and afterwards to Brand the 
antiquary :—Qui obiit apud diverforium in platea Regia 
apud Wefimonafterium, juxta London, 61° die Fanuarii 
1598: juxtaque Geffereum Chaucer, in eadem Ecclefia fu- 
pradiit. (honoratiffimi Comitis Effexie impenfis) Jepelitur. 


° Imprinted in 4to., by Bollifant, in 1600; and there were, we 
believe, two fubfequent editions in 1603 and 1606. . 
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Camden, it will be remembered, adds that Spenfer’s 
burial was attended by poets, who caft their funeral 
elegies, and the pens that wrote them, into his grave. 
Who were the poets and what were their elegies we are 
not informed: poffibly Ben Jonfon, who narrated fome of 
the circumftances to Drummond, was one of the poets: 
another, there is reafon to believe, was Nicholas Breton,” 
a very popular verfifier, who in the next year pub- 
lifhed, in his tract called ‘‘ Melancholike Humours,” 
‘an Epitaph upon Poet Spenfer:” we fubjoin it, not 
merely becaufe it has never been reprinted in connection 
with any biography of Spenfer, but becaufe it attributes 
to him a work, now loft, on the ‘‘ Art of Poetry,” which 
elfewhere has received the title of “‘ The Englifh Poet.” 
The ‘‘ Epitaph” runs thus :— 


P The following ftanzas on Spenfer are from a MS. preferved at 
Bridgewater Houfe, the authorfhip of the firft Lord Ellefmere’s early 
friend Francis Thynne, who was the writer of the ‘‘ Debate between 
Pride and Lowlinefs,” from which Robert Greene fhamelefsly plagiarifed 
his “ Quip for an Upftart Courtier” in 1592. ‘The lines have never 
been printed, and the fubject, if nothing elfe, renders them worthy of 
prefervation :— 


«* Renowmed Spenfer, whofe heavenlie fprite 
Ecclipfeth the funne of former poetrie, 

In whome the Mufes harbor and delighte, 
Gracing thy verfe with Immortalitie, 
Crowning thy Fayrie Queene with deitie, 

The famous Chaucer yealds his laurell crowne 

Unto thy fugred penn for thy renowne. 


“« Noe cankred envie cann thy fame deface, 
Nor eating tyme confume thy facred vayne ; 
Noe carping Zoilus cann thy verfe difgrace, 
Nor {fcofiing Momus taunt thee with difdaine ; 
Since thy rare worke eternall prayfe doth gayne. 
Then, live thou ftill, for ftill thy verfe fhall live, 


To unborne poets which light and life will give.” 


Thefe verfes were moft likely written in order to be thrown, with others, 
into Spenfer’s grave. In “ Stow’s Chronicle,” (James I.) we are told 
that Francis Thynne, Lancafter Herald, had alfo written a poem on 
the death of Archbifhop Whitgift: p. 1427, edit. 1605. 
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“ Mournful Mufes, forrowes minions, 
Dwelling in defpaires opinions, 
Yee that never thought invented 
How a heart may be contented, 
(But in torments all diftreffed, 
Hopeleffe how to be redreffed, 
All with howling and with crying, 
Live in a continuall dying) 
Sing a dirge on Spenfer’s death, 
Till your foules be out of breath. 


“ Bidde the dunces keepe their dennes, 
And the Poets breake their pennes : 
Bidde the Sheepheards fhed their teares, 
And the Nymphs go teare their haires : 
Bidde the Schollers leave their reading, 
And prepare their hearts to bleeding : 
Bidde the valiant and the wife 
Full of forrowes fill their eyes, 

All for griefe that he is gone, 
Who did grace them every one. 


** Fairy Queene, fhew faireft Queene 
How her faire in thee is feene: 
Shepheards Calender, {et downe 
How to figure beft a clowne. 

As for Mother Hubberts tale, i 

Cracke the nut and leave the fhale ; 

And for other workes of worth, 

(All too good to wander forth) 
Grieve that ever you were wrot, 


And your Author be forgot. 


“ Farewell Arte of Poetry, 
Scorning idle foolery ! 
Farewell true conceited reafon, 
Where was never thought of treafon ! 
Farewell judgement, with invention 
To defcribe a hearts intention ! 
Farewell wit, whofe found and fenfe 
Shew a Poets excellence ! 

Farewell all in one togither, 


And with Spenfers garland wither ! 


“ And if any Graces live 

That will vertue honour give, 
Let them fhewe their true affection 
In the depth of griefe’s perfection, 
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In defcribing forth her glory 
When fhe is moft deepely fory, 
That they all may with to heare 
Such a fong and fuch a quier, 
As with all the woes they have, 
Follow Spenfer to his grave.” 4 


Here the words ‘‘ Art of Poetry,” coming as they 
do immediately after the enumeration of other produc- 
tions by Spenfer, muft, we apprehend, refer to his 
loft critical eflay called The Englifh Poet, which fome 
perfons have confounded with Puttenham’s “ Arte of 
Englifh Poefie,” printed in 1589. Confidering the na- 
ture of its contents, and the manner in which Spenfer is 
there made to {peak of himfelf and of his ‘* Shepheardes 
Calender,” there can be no doubt that Spenfer’s was an en- 
tirely different production: it was one of his “ works of 
worth” which were “all too good to wander forth.” 
Had the other been by Spenfer, Sir John Harington would 
affuredly have known it, whereas, in 1§g91, he flight- 
ingly mentions “ The Arte of Englif Poefie,” as the 
work of fome “ unknown godfather.”* It is, we think, 
certain that Spenfer’s “‘ Englifh Poet” never appeared in 
print ;* and recollecting what it might have contained, 


4 Todd refers to “ this beautiful poem,” as he found a part of it in 
Ellis’s ‘* Specimens,” vol. ii. p. 285, not knowing that it was by Breton, 
and fancying that the fourth ftanza (which he quotes) was the laft. 

* Harington’s words, in his ‘ Apologie of Poetrie,” prefixed to his 
tranflation of “ Ariofto,” fo. 1591, are thefe :—** Neither do I {uppofe it 
to be greatly behovefull, for this purpofe, to trouble you with the curious 
definitions of Poet and Poefie, and with the fubtill diftinétions of their 
fundry kinds, nor to difpute how high and fupernaturall the name of a 
Maker is, fo chriftened in Englifh by that unknowne godfather this laft 
yeare fave one, viz. 1589, [who] fet forth a booke called the Arte of 
Englifh Poetrie.”’ 

* It is alfo faid that another profe work by our poet has not furvived, 
viz. a tranflation of the Greek Dialogue called ** Axiochus,” on the 
brevity and uncertainty of human life. If it were ever printed no 
copy of it is now known, and even the manufcript of it has entirely 
difappeared. We doubt its prefent exiftence. 
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both in criticifm and illuftration, we may perhaps regret 
the oblivion of it, even more than that of any other of 
the loft progeny of his pen. 

No monument was erected to Spenfer until 1620, 
when Anne Clifford, Countefs of Dorfet, paid Nicholas 
Stone 40/. for putting up a tablet,' &c., in Weftminfter 
Abbey, which reprefented that the poet was born in 1510 
and died in 1596, thus making him eighty-fix years old 
(directly contradicting Camden’s immaturd morte), when 
in fact he was only forty-fix, at the time of his deceafe." 
This monument was of Purbeck ftone, and its infcription 
was fo decayed in 1778, that a {um of money was then 
raifed, by Mafon the poet and a few others, for its refto- 
ration with the correction of the dates, and it appears 
now in the following form :— 

“‘ Heare lyes (expecting the fecond comminge of our Saviour Chrift 

Jefus) the body of Edmond Spencer the Prince of Poets in his 
tyme whofe divine fpirrit needs noe othir witneffe then the 


Works which he left behinde him. He was borne in London 
in the yeare 1553, and died in the yeare 1598.” * 


-t See Cunningham’s ‘*‘ Weftminfter Abbey, its Art, Architecture, 
and Affociations,” 1z2mo. 1852, p. 76. 

« The fame diftinguifhed and diftinguifhing lady (Cunningham’s 
« Weftm. Abbey,” p. 74), about twelve years afterwards, employed 
Marfhall to ereét a monument to Spenfer’s contemporary, Michael 
Drayton. 

x According to a paflage near the clofe of Book II. Song 1, of W. 
Browne’s “ Britannias Pattorals,” if taken literally, it was the intention 
of Elizabeth (who muft be meant by “ mighty Nereus Queen’’) to have 
erected a noble monument to Spenfer, and for this purpofe employed 
“4 Faétor,” whatever may be underftood by the term, 


“To raife in honour of his worthy name 
A Piramis, whofe head (like winged Fame) 
Should pierce the clouds: ” 


but we are further told,— 


“ Her will had been performance, had not fate, 
(That never knew how to commiferate) 
Suborn’d curs’d Avarice to lye in waight 
For that rich prey ;” 


and,— 
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According to his own account, as we have already ex- 
plained, Spenfer muft have been born in 1552, and he 
certainly died in 1599, on the 16th January, which was 
then reckoned the continuation of 1598. 

Mauch has been written regarding the circumftances of 
the poet at the time of his death,—a queftion into which we 
hold it needlefs to enter, becaufe, befides the pofitive affer- 
tion of Ben Jonfon that Spenfer “ died for lack of bread,” 
and that the “twenty pieces fent to him by the Earl of 
Effex ” came too late to be of fervice, all contemporary 
authorities agree that he expired in penury. Camden fays 
in Angliam inops reverfus; and though Spenfer’s income, 
including his penfion, may have been, under ordinary 
circumftances, fufficient for comfortable maintenance, yet, 
driven as he was from blazing Kilcolman by the rebels, he 
may not have had wherewith to fupport himfelf in fick- 
nefs and forrow when he reached London. We will not 
refer here, as has been done over and over again, to fuch 
confirmatory ftatements as we find in the play of “The 
Return from Parnaffus,” not printed until 1606, though 
written before the demife of Elizabeth; but we may 
venture to quote an entirely new authority upon the 
point, equally minute and decifive; and the more valu- 
able becaufe it confirms the ftatement of Ben Jonfon in 
nearly every particular: yet, as far as we know, it was 
written from quite independent information. It is con- 
tained in a poem, dated 1620, preferved in the Britith 
Mufeum (Royal MSS. 17, B. xv.), and was written by 
a perfon of the name of John Lane, under the title of 


“Seiz’d on the Faétor by faire Thetis fent, 
And robb’d our Colin of his monument.” 


The whole paflage reads as if Elizabeth had deitined part of fome prize 
of treafure for the objeét, which had, however, been applied to another 
undertaking. ‘T’hus, if “avarice ” had kept Spenfer unrewarded, it alfo 
fo far kept him from being recorded. 
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«« Tritons Trumpet: ” it is wretched {tuff as poetry, but 
very important as fact. Lane is reproaching England 


for fcorning the Mufe :— 


‘«* How they from my deere Spenfer ftood alooff 
When verbale drones, of vertuous merit {cant, 
Suffred that gentle poet die cf want! 

One onlie, knowinge generolitie, 

And finding he n’oold crave for modettie, 

Him fent in greateft ficknes crownes good frore 5 

So Robert Effex did, honor’s decore. 

Nathles, of pininge griefe and wante’s decaie, 

Hee much thoncke that ftowt Earle, that thus gan faie, 
The medcine comes too late to the patient : 
Tho.died.”’ ¥ 


The above, with a little confufion of perfons, moft 
circumftantially fupports what Ben Jonfon told Drum- 
mond ; for here we fee Spenfer “dying for want,” but 
receiving pecuniary aid from Effex, and fending back 
word that he thanked the Earl, though, in the poet’s 
then condition, the money could be of no ufe to him. 
If the donation did not arrive in time for Spenfer to fpend 
it himfelf—for Lane tells us that the poet ‘tho (then) 
died,” immediately after he had faid that ‘the medicine 
came too late »—it does not appear that ‘‘ the good ftore 
of crownes’” was returned to the noble donor, though 
fome have argued upon that fuppofition, and the Earl’s 
bounty probably was employed to relieve the prefling 
wants of the poet’s family. 

That family, befides his wife, confifted of two fons; 


y A few lines further on Lane tells us, in addition, that << his loving 
friend Lodowick Lloyd,” the pamphleteer, had in fome way been the 
means of procuring the expenfes of the funeral to be difcharged :— 


«Ne had that coft uppon him bin imploid, 
But for my lovinge frend Lodovick Lloyd.” 


In the quotation in our text ‘‘ n’oold”’ is to be taken as we would, i. e. 
would not. WLane’s work is divided into twelve months, and our extract 
is from “ Augutft.” 
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fo that, including the infant burned at Kilcolman, Spen- 
fer had three children born to him fince his marriage 
on St. Barnabas day, 1594. Thefe were, of courfe, left 
deftitute ; for all the father’s property in Ireland had 
been feized or deftroyed by the rebels, the falary from 
his clerkfhip of the Council of Munfter had been at an 
end for fome years, and his penfion ceafed with his life. 
A petition was confequently prefented to the Queen's 
Council, either by the wife or on her behalf, in confe- 
quence of which eight of the moft diftinguifhed members, 
including the Archbifhop of Canterbury, the Lord Trea- 
furer, and the Lord Keeper, wrote on the 29th March, 
r601 (that is to fay, about a year and a quarter after Spen- 
fer’s death), to Sir George Carew, Prefident of Muntter, 
defiring him to afford fuch favour and affiftance to the 
widow as the cafe feemed to require.” 


* The original, as well as a copy (firft, we believe, difcovered by 
Todd), are preferved among the Carew MSS. in Lambeth Palace: the 
latter is in thefe terms :— 

“ After our right hartie commendations to your lordfhip. By the in- 
clofed petition [which unfortunately does not accompany the letter] it 
may appeare unto you the humble fute that is made unto us in the 
behalf of the wyff and children of Edmond Spenfer, late Clarke of the 
Councell of that Provynce [not naming it]. In regard he was a 
Servitor of that Realme [not naming it] we have ben moved to recom- 
mend the confideration of the fute made unto us unto your lordfhip, 
and withall to praye you that you will, upon due information of the 
ftate of the caufe, and the wronges pretended to be done in prejudice of 
the wyff and children of Spenfer, afforde them that favour and afliftance 
which the juftice and equitie of the caufe fhall deferve, for recovery and 
holdinge thofe thinges which by right ought to apperteyne to them. 
And fo we byd you right hartely fare well. From the Court at 
Whytehall, the xxixtt of March 1601. 

“Your lordfhips very lovinge frendes 


NOt ant: Tho. Egerton C.S. 
T. Buckhurft Notingham 

W. Knollys Ro. Cecyll 

J. Fortefcue J. Herberts? 


By the indorfement it appears that it did not reach Sir George Carew’s 
hands until July, 1601, more than eighteen months after Mrs. Spenfer 
had become a widow, and her children orphans. 
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Spenfer’s two fons were named Sylvanus and Peregrine; 
but what portion of their father’s eftate they or their 
mother re-obtained, in confequence of the letter of the 
Council, we cannot hope to afcertain. We have before 
us a broadfide exactly fimilar to that depofited in the 
Britifh Mufeum (not very accurately reprinted by Todd’), 
from which it is evident that Sylvanus was the elder 
brother; and that, in order to prefer Peregrine in mar- 
riage, he gave him (at what date is not mentioned) part of 
the family eftate in the county of Cork, Sylvanus himfelf 
married Ellen Nangle, the daughter of David N angle of 
Moneanymy, near Kilcolman, and had two fons, Edmund 
and William : the latter, defcribing himfelf as « grandfon 
and heir to Edmund Spenfer, the poet,” became peti- 
tioner to the Crown, in 1700 or 1701, for that part of 
the paternal eftate which had been given by Sylvanus to 
Peregrine, and forfeited by Peregrine’s fon, Hugoline, on 
account of rebellion and outlawry, both in 1641 and in 
1688. Edmund, the elder fon of Sylvanus, is under- 
ftood to have died unmarried. After the commence- 
ment of the eighteenth century the relationfhips become 
altogether confufed and doubtful, even as to the imme- 
diate defcendants of our poet ; and it has been contended 
of late years that, befides the infant burned at Kilcol- 
man, and Sylvanus and Peregrine,” Spenfer left two other 


® Tn his ** Life of Spenfer,” p. cxlvii. 

> Whom Peregrine married, when his brother Sylvanus gave him 
part of the family property, we do not find ftated; but the wife of 
Sylvanus was, as we have faid, one of the Nangle (otherwife fpelt 
Nagle) family. A pleafant writer in an American periodical (** The 
Atlantic Monthly,” for Nov. 1858) has indulged himfelf with the 
fancy that Nangle was alfo the furname of Spenfer’s wife whom he 
married in1594. In the fame fpirit, but with fomewhat more fuccefs, 
he argues that the Rofalind of “The Shepherd’s Calendar” was no 
other than Rofe Daniel, the fifter of the author of « Delia,” 1592, &c. 
The chief fupport he obtains is from certain coincidences of letters 
in the names: even in this re{pect we cannot fay that he makes out 
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children, named refpectively Lawrence and Katherine : ° 
if fo, he muft have had five children between his mar- 
riage in the middle of 1594, and his death in the be- 
ginning of 1599—a ftatement not very likely in itfelf, 
and not by any means confiftent with the other informa- 
tion we poffefs. Had any will of the poet, or letters of 
adminiftration of his property, been difcovered in the 
ufual depofitory, or elfewhere,* it would, no doubt, have 
cleared away fome of the obfcurities at prefent hanging 
over the hiftory of his fucceffors. 

His widow (a point apparently unknown to Todd) 
married again before 1603, perhaps owing partly to the 
property fhe had acquired under the Council’s Letter 
introduced on p. clit. Her fecond hufband’s name was 
Roger Seckerftone, as we learn from a petition, pre- 
{ented to the Lord Chancellor for Ireland in 1603, in 
which Sylvanus Spenfer fet forth that his father, Ed- 
mund, the poet, had been << feized in his demefne as of 
fee of the caftle of Kilcolman, and divers other lands and 
tenements in the county of Cork,” which defcended to 
the petitioner; but that Roger Seckerftone, who had 
married his mother, unjuftly detained the evidences of 
the eftate, and thereby prevented the commencement 
of any action at law for the recovery of the property. 
The damage, however, was only laid at rool.;) and: the 
prayer of the petition was, that Seckerftone and his 
wife (the widow of Edmund Spenfer, and the mother of 


his cafe, and he does not prove that Daniel had a fifter named Rofe ; but, 
at all events, his paper is agreeable reading, and fome of his {peculations 
are new and ingenious. 

¢ By Sir William Betham: fee Profeflor Craik’s ‘¢Spenfer and his 
Poetry,” vol. iii. p. 244. 

d A diligent fearch was inftituted at Doétors’ Commons by Mr. G. 
Chalmers at the end of the laft century, and it has feveral times fince 
been renewed, but without avail. Recently inquiries have been made 
in Ireland, but, we are forry to add, without more fuccefs. 
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Sylvanus) might be compelled to give up the muniments 
of which they had wrongful poffeffion. What was the 
refult is not diftinétly known, but Sylvanus was fubfe- 
quently the owner of, at leaft, a part of the lands and 
tenements in difpute. 

Several portraits of Spenfer are in exiftence ; but it is 
difficult to fettle the degree of authenticity belonging to 
them. The late Mr. Rodd, of Newport Street, had a 
miniature of the poet in his pofieffion in 1845, and 
perhaps afterwards, which correfponded pretty exactly 
with the ordinary reprefentations; but what became of it 
isnot known tous. The features were fharp and delicately 
formed, the nofe long, and the mouth refined; but the 
lower part of the face projected, and the high forehead 
receded, while the eyes and eye-brows did not very har- 
monioufly range. Chriftopher Beefton, who was much 
concerned with poets and theatres during the reigns of 
James and Charles, and furvived the Reftoration, in- 
formed Aubrey that Spenfer was ‘a little man with 
fhort hair, a fmall band and cuffs:” the latter part of 
this ftatement does not tally with the ufual engravings, 
where the poet is reprefented ina large flourifhing laced 
ruff. Perhaps Beefton’s account applied to Spenfer when, 
later in life, he was more intimately connected with the 
puritanical party. 

Our biographical account of the author of “ The 
Faerie Queene” has run out to a length we neither 
intended nor anticipated ; and as, in the courfe of it, we 
have interfperfed fuch remarks, critical and perfonal, 
as the occafion feemed to require, we fhall not occupy 
farther {pace by repeating obfervations which during the 
laft century have become trite, and therefore wearifome. 
It would be eafy to fill many pages with the common- 
places of fuch as have written upon the poetry and 
powers of Spenfer ; but remarks of the kind, even if 
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vigorous and original (and in thefe refpeéts they have 
ufually been deficient), would fall, in our day, upon 
impatient ears, anxious rather to judge for themfelves, 
than willing to take the queftionable word of an editor. 
A juft eftimate of Spenfer, as a man and as a poet, can, 
of courfe, beft be derived from his life and productions. 
To the firft we have fortunately been able to add fome 
new particulars: to the laft nothing, but in the fhape of 
reftorations and corrections of his text. 


APPENDIX. 


TO MY LONG APPROOVED AND SINGULAR GOOD 
FRENDE, MASTER G. H.* 


fome great important matter in hande, which al 
this while reftraineth your penne, and wonted 
readinefle in provoking me unto that wherein 
yourfelfe nowe faulte. If there bee any fuch 
» thing in hatching, I pray you hartily lette us 
knowe before al the worlde fee it. But if happly you dwell alto- 
gither in Juftinian’s Courte, and give your felfe to be devoured of 
fecreate ftudies, as of all likelihood you doe, yet at leaft imparte 
fome your olde or newe Latine or Englifhe eloquent and gallant 
Poefies to us, from whofe eyes, you faye, you keepe in a manner 
nothing hidden. 
Little newes is here ftirred, but that olde greate matter ftill 
depending. His Honoure never better. I thinke the Earth- 
quake was alfo there wyth you (which I would gladly learne) as 


it was here with us; overthrowing divers old buildings and 


@ The enfuing Letter from Spenfer, under the name of “ Immerito,” to 
Gabriel Harvey, was publifhed by the latter with the following title :— 
** Three proper and wittie familiar Letters: lately paffed betweene two Uni- 
verfitie men: touching the Earthquake in Aprill laft, and our Englith 
refourmed Verfifying.—With the Preface of a well willer to them both.— 
Imprinted at London by H. Bynneman, dwelling in Thames ftreate, neere 
unto Baynardes Caftell. Anno Domini, 1580.—Cum gratia et privilegio 
Regie Majeftatis.’ We have had occafion to quote and refer to it, and 
to Harvey’s epiftles, which accompany it in the original edition, in the 
courfe of the preceding pages. 
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peeces of churches. Sure verye ftraunge to be heard of in thefe 
Countries, and yet I heare fome fay (I knowe not howe truely) 
that they have knowne the like before in their dayes. Sed quid 
vobis videtur magnis Philofophis? 

I like your late Englithe Hexameters fo exceedingly well, that 
I alfo enure my penne fometime in that kinde, whyche I fynd 
indeede, as I have heard you often defende the worde, neither fo 
harde, nor fo harfhe, that it will eafily and fairely yeelde it felfe 
to our Moother tongue. For the onely or chiefeft hardneffe, 
whych feemeth, is in the accente ; whyche fometime gapeth, and, 
as it were, yawneth ilfavouredly, comming fhorte of that it 
fhould, and fometime exceeding the meafure of ,the number ; as 
in Carpenter, the middle fillable being ufed fhorte in fpeache, . 
when it fhall be read long in verfe, feemeth like a lame gofling 
that draweth one legge after hir; and Heaven beeing ufed fhorte 
as one fillable, when it is in verfe ftretched out with a Diaftole, 
is like a lame dogge that holdes up one legge. But it is to be 
wonne with cuftome, and rough words muft be fubdued with 
ufe. For why, a God’s name, may not we, as elfe the Greekes, 
have the kingdome of oure owne language, and meafure our 
accentes by the founde, referving the quantitie to the verfe? 
Loe, here I let you fee my olde ufe of toying in rymes turned into 
your artificial ftraightneffe of verfe by this Tetrafticon. I befeech 
you tell me your fanfie without parcialitie. 


See yee the blindefolded pretie God, that feathered Archer 
Of Lovers miferies which maketh his bloodie game? 

Wote ye why his Moother with a veale hath coovered his face? 
Truft me, leaft he my Loove happely chaunce to beholde, 


Seeme they comparable to thofe two which I tranflated you 
ex tempore in bed, the laft time we lay togither in Weftminfter ? 


That which I eate did I joy, and that which I greedily gorged, 
As for thofe many goodly matters leaft I for others, 


I would hartily with you would either fend me the Rules and 
Precepts of arte, which you obferve in quantities, or elfe followe 
mine, that M. Philip Sidney gave me, being the very fame 
which M. Drant devifed, but enlarged with M. Sidneys own 
judgement, and augmented with my obfervations, that we might 
both accorde and agree in one, leaft we overthrowe one an other, 
and be overthrown of the reft. Truft me, you will hardly believe 
what greate good liking and eftimation Maifter Dyer had of your 
Satyricall Verfes ; and I, fince the viewe thereof, having before of 
my felfe had {peciall liking of Englifhe Verfifying,am even nowe 
aboute to give you fome token what and howe well therein I am 
able to doe: for, to tell you trueth, I minde fhortely at conve- 
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nient leyfure to fette forth a Booke in this kinde, whych I entitle 
Epithalamion Thamefis ; which Booke, I dare undertake, will be 
very profitable for the knowledge, and rare for the invention and 
manner of handling. For in fetting forth the marriage of the 
Thames, I fhewe his firft beginning and offspring, and all the 
countrey that he paffeth thorough, and alfo defcribe all the Rivers 
throughout Englande, whyche came to this Wedding, and their 
right names, and right paflage, &c. A worke, believe me, of 
much labour, wherein notwithftanding Mafter Holinfhed hath 
much furthered and advantaged me, who therein hath beftowed 
fingular paines in fearching oute their firfte heades and fources ; 
and alfo in tracing and dogging oute all their courfe, til they fall 
into the fea. 

O Tite, fiquid, ego, 

Ecquid erit pretii? 


But of that more hereafter. Nowe, my Dreames and Dying 
Pellicane being fully finifhed (as I partelye fignified in my lafte 
Letters) and prefentlye to bee imprinted, I wil in hande forth- 
with with my Faery Queene, whyche I pray you hartily fend me 
with al expedition ; and your frendly letters, and long expected 
judgement wythal, whyche let not be fhorte, but in all pointes 
fuche as you ordinarily ufe, and I extraordinarily defire. Multum 
vale. Weftminfter. Quarto Nonas Aprilis 1580. Sed, amabo 
te, meum Corculum tibi fe ex animo commendat plurimum: 
jamdiu mirata, te nihil ad literas fuas refponfi dediffe. Vide quzfo, 
ne id tibi Capitale fit: Mihi certé quidemerit, neque tibi hercle 
impune, ut opinor, Iterum vale, & quam voles fzpé. 


Yours alwayes to commaunde, 


IMMERITO. 


Pofifcripte. 


I take beft my Dreames fhoulde come forth alone, being 
growen by meanes of the Glofle (running continually in maner 
of a paraphrafe) full as great as my Calendar. ‘Therin be 
fome things excellently, and many things wittily difcourfed of 
E. K. and the pictures fo fingularly fet forth and purtrayed, as 
if Michael Angelo were there, he could (I think) nor amende 
the befte, nor reprehende the worft. I knowe you would lyke 
them pafling wel. Of my Stemmata Dudleiana, and efpecially 
of the fundry Apoftrophes therein, addrefled you knowe to 
whome, muft more advifement be had, than fo lightly to fende 
them abroade: howbeit, truft me (though I doe never very wel!) 
yet, in my owne fancie, I never dyd better. Veruntamen te 
fequor folum: nunquam vero affequar. 
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TO THE WORSHIPFULL HIS VERY SINGULAR GOOD 
FRIEND, MAISTER G. H. 


FeLtow or Trinitre Hatt iw Campripce.” 


Goop Maifter G . I perceive by your moft curteous and 
frendly Letters your good will to be no leffe in deed than I 
alwayes efteemed. In recompence wherof think, I befeech 
you, that I wil fpare neither {peech nor wryting, nor aught elfe, 
whenfoever and wherefoever occafion fhal be offred me ; yea, I 
will not ftay till it be offred, but will feeke it in al that poflibly I 
may. And that you may perceive how much your counfel in 
al things prevaileth with me, and how altogither I am ruled and 
over-ruled thereby, I am now determined to alter mine owne 
former purpofe, and to fubfcribe to your advizement, being not- 
withftanding refolved {til to abide your farther refolution. 

My principal doubts are thefe. Firft, I was minded for a 
while to have intermitted the uttering of my writings, leafte by 
over-much cloying their noble eares, I fhould gather contempt of 
myfelf, or elfe feeme rather for gaine and commoditie to doe IG) 
for fome fweetnefle that I have already tafted. Then alfo, 
mefeemeth, the work too bafe for his excellent Lordfhip, being 
made in honour of a private perfonage unknowne, which of fome 
ylwillers might be upbraided not to be fo worthie as you knowe 
fhe is; or the matter not fo weightie that it fhould be offred to fo 
weightie a perfonage, or the like. The felfe former title ftill 
liketh me well ynough, and your fine addition no lefle. If thefe 
and the like doubtes maye be of importaunce, to your feeming, to 
fruftrate any parte of your advice, I befeeche you without the 
leafte felfe love of your own purpofe, councell me for the bette ; 
and the rather doe it faithfullye and carefully for that in all things 
I attribute fo muche to your judgement, that I am evermore 
content to annihilate mine owne determinations in refpecte 
thereof. And indeede for your felfe, to, it fitteth with you 
now to call your wits and fenfes togither (which are alwaies 
at call) when occafion is fo fairely offered of eftimation and pre- 


> This Letter is alfo from Spenfer, calling himfelf « Immerito,” to Gabriel 
Harvey, and it was publifhed by the latter in a traét entitled, —“ Two other 
very commendable Letters, of the fame men’s writing: both touching the 
forefaid Artificiall Verfifying, and certain other Particulars.—More lately 
delivered unto the Printer.—Imprinted at London by H. Bynneman, dwelling 
in Thames ftreate, neere unto Baynardes Caftell. Anno Domini, 1580, Cum 
gratia et privilegio Regiz Majeftatis.” Too this likewife, as well as to Har- 
vey’s letter, which on no account requires to be given in full, we have had 
to make feveral references. 
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ferment. For whiles iron is hote it is good ftriking, and minds of 
Nobles varie as their eftates. Veriim ne quid durius. 

I praye you bethinke you well hereof, good Maifter G. and 
forthwith write me thofe two or three fpecial points and caveats 
for the nonce; De quibus in Juperioribus illis mellitiffimis 
longiffimifque Litteris tuis. 

Your defire to heare of my late being with her Majeftie mufte 
die in it felfe. As for the twoo worthy Gentlemen, Matter Sid- 
ney and Mafter Dyer, they have me, I thanke them, in fome ufe of 
familiarity, of whom and to whome what fpeache pafleth to your 
credite and eftimation I leave to your felfe to conceive, having 
alwayes {fo well conceived of my unfained affetion arid zeale to- 
wardes you. And nowe they have proclaimed in their apewmcyey 
a generall furceafing and filence of balde Rymers, and alfo 
of the verie befte to: in fteade whereof they haue, by authoritie 
of their whole Senate, prefcribed certaine Lawes and rules of 
quantities of Englifhe fillables for Englith verfe, having had 
thereof already great practife and drawen mee to their faction, 

Newe Bookes I heare of none, but only of one that writing a 
certaine Booke called The Schoole of Abufe, and dedicating it to 
Maifter Sidney, was for his labor {corned ; if at leafte it be in the 
goodnefle of that nature to fcorne. Such follie is it not to 
regarde aforehande the inclination and qualitie of him to whome 
wee dedicate oure Bookes. Suche mighte I happily incurre en- 
tituling My Slomber and the other Pamphlets unto his honor. I 
meant them rather to Maifter Dyer. But I am of late more in 
love wyth my Englifhe Verfifying than with Ryming ; whyche 
I fhould haue done long fince, if I would then haue followed 
your councell. Sed te folum jam tum fufpicabar cum Afchamo 
Japere ; nunc Aulam video egregios alere Poétas Anglicos. 

Maifter E. K., hartily defireth to be commended unto your 
Worfhippe; of whome what accompte he maketh your felfe 
fhall hereafter perceive by hys paynefull and dutifull Vertes 
of your felfe. 

Thus muche was written at Weftminfter yefternight; but com- 
ming this morning, beeing the fixteenth of October, to Myftreffe 
Kerkes, to have it delivered to the Carrier, I receyved your letter, 
fente me the lafte weeke ; whereby I perceive you otherwhiles 
continue your old exercife of verfifying in Englifhe ;_ whych 
glorie I had now thought fhould haue bene onely ours heere in 
London and the Court. 

Trufte me, your verfes I like paflingly well, and envye your 
hidden paines in this kinde, or rather maligne and grudge at your 
felfe that woulde not once imparte fo muche to me. But once 
or twice you make a breache in Maifter Drant’s Rules: quod 
tamen condonabimus tanto Poéta, tueque ipfius maxime in his rebus 
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autoritati. You fhall fee when we meete in London (whiche 
when it fhall be certifye us) howe faft I have followed after you 
in that courfe: beware leafte in time I overtake you. Veruntamen 
te folum fequar (ut fepenumero fum profe effus) ) nunguam fane affequar 
dum vivam. 

And nowe to requite you with the like, not with the verye 
befte, but with the verye fhorteft, namely, with a few lambickes. 
I dare warrant they be precifely perfedt for the feete (as you can 
eafily judge), and varie not one inch from the Rule. _ I will im- 
parte yours to Maifter Sidney and Maifter Dyer at my nexte 
going to the Courte. I praye you keepe mine clofe to your 
felfe, or your verie entire friendes, Maifter Prefton, Maifter 


Still, and the refte. 


lambicum Trimetrum.< 


Unhappie Verfe, the witneffe of my unhappie ftate, 
Make thy felfe fluttring wings of thy faft flying 
Thought, and fly forth unto my Love wherfoever fhe be: 


Whether lying reaftleffe in heavy bedde, or elfe 
Sitting fo cheerelefle at the cheerfull boorde, or elfe 
Playing alone carelefle on hir heavenlie Virginals. 


If in Bed, tell hir, that my eyes can take no refte: 
If at boorde, tell hir, that my mouth can eate no meate: 
If at hir Virginals, tel hir, I can heare no mirth. 


Afked why? fay: Waking Love fuffereth no fleepe: 
Say, that raging Love dothe appall the weake ftomacke : 
Say, that lamenting Love marreth the Muficall. 


Tell hir, that hir pleafures were wonte to lull me afleepe : 
Tell hir, that hir beautie was wonte to feede mine eyes: 
Tell hir, that hir {weete tongue was wonte to make me mirth. 


Nowe doe I nightly wafte, wanting my kindely refte : 
Nowe doe I dayly ftarve, wanting my lively foode : 
Nowe doe I alwayes dye, wanting thy timely mirth. 


And if I wafte, who will bewaile my heavy chaunce? 
And if I ftarve, who will record my curfed end? 
And if I dye, who will faye, this was Immerito? 


I thought once agayne here to haue made an ende, with a 
heartie Vale of the beft fafhion; but loe, my ylfavoured myf- 
chaunce! My laft farewell, whereof I made great accompt, and 


¢ This lambicum Trimetrum is alfo found, with fome variations, in 
Davifon’s ‘*‘ Poetical Rhapfody,” edit. 1611, p. 195. It is there entitled 
<< Love’s embaflie in an Iambicke Elegie,” and the name, Edmund Spenfer, 
is fubfcribed to it at full length. 
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muche marvelled you fhould make no mention thereof, I am 
nowe tolde (in the Divel’s name) was thorough one man’s negli- 
gence quite forgotten, but fhoulde nowe undoubtedly haue beene 
fent, whether I hadde come or no. Seeing it can now be no 
otherwife, I pray you take all togither, wyth all their faultes: and 
nowe I hope you will vouchfafe mee an anfweare of the largeft 
fize, or elfe I tell you true, you fhall bee verye deepe in my 
debte, notwythftandyng this other fweete but fhorte letter, and bai 
fine, but fewe Verfes. But I woulde rather I might fee youre pe 
owne good felfe, and receive a reciprocall farewell from your os 
owne f{weete mouth. 


Ad ornatifimum virum, multis jam diu nominibus clarifimum G. H. 
Immerito fui, mox in Gallias navigaturi, Bicvyety. 


Sic malus egregium, fic no inimicus Amicum,! 
Sicque novus veterem jubet ipfe Poéta Poétam, 
Salvere, ac ccelo, poft fecula multa, fecundo 

Jam reducem, coelo mage quam nunc ipfe, fecundo 
Utier; Ecce Deus, (modo fit Deus ille, renixum 
Qui vocet in fcelus, et juratos perdat amores) 

Ecce Deus mihi clara dedit modo figna Marinus, 
Et fua veligero lenis parat A®quora Ligno: 

Mox fulcanda fuas etiam pater /Eolus iras 

Ponit, et ingentes animos Aquilonis 

Cuncta viis fic apta meis: ego folus ineptus. ¢ 
Nam mihi nefcio quo mens faucia vulnere, dudum 
Fluétuat ancipiti Pelago, dum Navita proram 

Invalidam validus rapit huc Amor, et rapit illuc. 

Confiliis Ratio melioribus ufa, decufque 

Immortale levi diffeffa Cupidinis Arcu. 

Angimur hoc dubio, et portu vexamur in ipfo. 

Magne pharetrati nunc tu contemptor Amoris 

(Id tibi Dii nomen precor haud impune remittant) 

Hos nodos exfolve, et eris mihi magnus Apollo. 

Spiritus ad fummos, f{cio, te generofus Honores 
Exftimulat, majufque docet {pirare Poétam. 

Quam levis eft Amor, et tamen haud levis eft Amor omnis, 
Ergo nihil laudi reputas zequale perenni, 

Przeque facro fanéta {plendoris imagine tant, : i 
Cetera, que vecors, uti Numina, vulgus adorat, 
Predia, Amicitias, urbana peculia, Nummos, 
Quzque placent oculis, formas, fpeétacula, Amores, 
Conculcare foles, ut humum, et ludibria fenfus. 
Digna meo certé Harveio fententia, digna 

Oratore amplo, et generofo pectore, quam non 
Stoica formidet veterum Sapientia vinclis 

Sancire zternis: fapor haud tamen omnibus idem. 


4 Tt may be fit to mention that we reprint this, not very favourable, fpecimen 
of Spenfer’s powers in Latin verfe precifely as it ftands in the original copy 
given to the prefs by Harvey: we have not even amended the punctuation, in 
order not to run the rifk of varying from the author’s mtentions. 
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Difcitur effeeti proles facunda Laérte, 
Quamlibet ignoti jactata per zequora Ceeli 
Inque procellofo longum exful gurgite ponto, 

Pre tamen amplexu lachrymofe Conjugis, Ortus 
Cceleftes, Divumque thoros fprevifle beatos. 
Tantum Amor, et Mulier, vel Amore potentior. Illum 
Tu tamen illudis: tua Magnificentia tanta eft: 
Przeque fubumbrata Splendoris Imagine tanti 
Przeque illo Meritis famofis nomine parto 

Cetera, que Vecors, uti Numina vulgus adorat, 
Predia, Amicitias, armenta, peculia, nummos, 
Quzque placent oculis, formas, {pectacula, Amores, 
Quzque placent ori, queque auribus, omnia temnis. 
Nez tu grande {apis, Sapor at fapientia non eft: 
Omnis et in parvis bene qui {cit defipuifle, 

Szpe fuperciliis palmam fapientibus aufert. 

Ludit Ariftippum modo tetrica Turba Sophorum ; 
Mitia purpureo moderantem verba Tyranno 

Ludit Ariftippus diétamina vana Sophorum, 

Quod levis emenfi male torquet Culicis umbra : 

Et quifquis placuiffe Studet Heroibus altis, 
Defipuiffe ftudet fic gratia crefcit ineptis. 

Denque laurigeris quifquis fua tempora Vittis, 
Infignire volet, Populoque placere faventi, 

Defipere infanus difcit, turpemque pudendz 
Stultitiz laudem querit. Pater Ennius unus 
Diétus in innumeris fapiens: laudatur at ipfa 
Carmina vefano fudiffe liquentia vino: 

Nec tu pace tua, noftri Cato Maxime fecli, 

Nomen honorati facrum mereare Poéte, 
Quantamvis illuftre canas, et nobile Carmen, 

Ni ftultire velis; fic Gilera omnia plena, 

Tuta fed in medio fupereft via gurgite nam Qui 
Nec religquis nimium vult defipuiffe videri, 

Nec fapuiffe nimis, Sapientem dixeris unum. 

Hinc te merferit unda, illinc combufferit Ignis ; 

Nec tu delicias nimis afpernare fluentes, 

Nec fero Dominam, venientem in vota, nec Aurum, 
Si fapis, ablatum : (Curis ea, Fabriciifque 

Linque viris miferis miferanda Sophifmata: quondam 
Grande fui decus 11, noftri fed dedecus zyvi ;) 

Nec fectare nimis. Res utraque crimine plena. 

Hoc bene qui callet, (fi quis tamen hoc bene callet) 
Scribe, vel invito fapientem hunc Socrate folum, 
Vis facit una pios: Juftos facit altera et altra 
Egregié cordata, ac fortia pectora: verum 

Omne tulit punétum, guz mifcuit utile dulct. 

Dii mihi, dulce diu dederant: verum utile nunque: 
Utile nunc etiam, 0 utinam quoque dulce dediffent. 
Di mihi (quippe Diis zequivalia maxima parvis) 

Ni nimis invideant mortalibus effe beatis, 

Dulce fimul tribuiffe queant, fimul utile: tanta 

Sed Fortuna tua eft : pariter queeque utile, quzeque 
Dulce dat ad placitum: fevo nos fydere nati 
Queefitum imus eam per inhofpita Caucafa longe, 
Perque Pyrenzos montes, Babilonaque turpem. 


APPENDIX. 


Quod fi quzfitum nec ibi invenerimus, ingens 

/E quor inexhauftis permenfi erroribus ultra 
Fluctibus in mediis focii queremus Ulyfiis. 
Paffibus inde Deam feffis comitabimur egram, 
Nobile qui furtum querenti defuit orbis. 

Namque finu pudet in patrio, tenebrifque pudendis 
Non nimis ingenio Juvenem infezlice virentes 
Officiis fruftra deperdere vilibus Annos, 

Frugibus et vacuas fperatis cernere {picas. 

Ibimus ergo ftatim : (quis eunti faufta precetur ?) 
Et pede Clibofas feffo calcabimus Alpes. 

Quis dabit interea conditas rore Britanno, 

Quis tibi Litterulas? quis carmen amore petulcum ! 
Mufa fub Oebalii defueta cacumine montis, 

Flebit inexhaufto tam longa filentia planétu, 
Lugebitque facrum lacrymis Helicona tacentem. 
Harveiufque bonus (charus licet omnibus idem, 
Idque fuo merito, prope fuavior omnibus unus,) 
Angelus et Gabriel, (quamvis comitatus amicis 
Innumeris, geniimque choro ftipatus amoeno) 
Immerito tamen unum abfentem fepe requiret ; 
Optabitque Utinam meus hic Edmundus adeffet, 
Qui nova {cripfiffet, nec Amores conticuiffet, 

Ipfe fuos ; et feepe animo verbifque benignis 
Faufta precaretur, Deus illum aliquando reducat, &c. 


Plura vellem per Charites, fed non licet per Mufas. 
Vale, Vale plurimum, Mi amabiliffime Harveie, meo 
cordi, meorum omnium longé chariffime. 


I was minded alfo to have fent you fome Engelifh verfes, or 
rymes, for a farewell; but, by my troth, I have no fpare time in 
the world to thinke on fuch Toyes, that you: know will demaund 
a freer head than mine is prefently. I befeeche you by all your 
Curtefies and Graces let me be anfwered ere I goe; which will 
be (I hope, I feare, I thinke), the next weeke, if I can be dif- 
patched of my Lorde. I goe thither as fent by him, and main- 
tained moft what of him; and there am to employ my time, my 
body, my minde, to his Honour’s fervice. ‘Thus with many 
fuperhartie commendations and recommendations to your felfe, 
and all my friendes with you, I ende my laft Farewell, not think- 
ing any more to write unto you before I goe; and withall com- 
mitting to your faithfull credence the eternall memorie of our 
everlafting friendfhippe, the inviolable memorie of our unfpotted 
friendfhip, the facred memorie of our vowed friendfhip ; which 
I befeech you continue with ufuall writings, as you may, 
and of all things let me heare fome newes from you. As 
gentle M. Sidney, I thanke his good Worfhip, hath required of 
me, and fo promifed to doe againe. Qui monet, ut factas, quod 
jam facts ; you knowe the reft. You may alwayes fend them 
moft fafely to me by Miftrefle Kerke, and by none other. So 
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clxv1 APPENDIX: 


once againe, and yet once more, Farewell moft hartily, mine 
owne good Mafter H. and love me as I love you, and thinke 
upon poore /mmerite, as he thinketh upon you. 


Leycefter Houfe, this 5 of October, 2579.° 


Per mare, per terras, 
Vivus, mortuufque 
Tuus Immerito. 


ADDITIONAL NOTES TO THE PRECEDING 
MEMOIR. 


P. xv. he was a bachelor.] It is incorre& to fay that it never 
was fufpected that Spenfer had been married before 1594. It 
feems to have been thought poffible that fuch was the cafe, but 
nothing meriting the name of evidence upon the point has till 
now been adduced. 


P. xx. or connection with the government.| Read “ or in con- 
acs 
nection with the government.” 


P. xxix. Of nobleneffe and chivalrie.] This injurious change 
appears firft to have been made in the 4to. 1591. 


P. xxxviii. Puttenbam, in his ‘* Arte of Englifh Poefie.”| There 
was both a George and a Richard Puttenham in the latter part 
of the reign of Elizabeth. George was a fuitor refpeCting his 
property in the year 1584, when the Council made an order in 
his favour. Richard Puttenham, in 28 Eliz., was fued for 50/. 
in the Court of Requefts, and pleaded that the extravagance of 
his wife had brought him to poverty. A Richard Puttenham, 
“yeoman of her Majefty’s Guard,” was buried at St. Clement 
Danes on 2nd July, 1601. The name, with the ordinary licenfe 
in this refpect, was frequently written Putnam. 


e An obvious mifprint in the original for 1579, this letter being of a date 
previous to the former one of “ Quarto nonas Aprilis, 1580,” inferted on p. 
clvil. 


ADDITIONAL NOTES. clxvil 


P. xxxix. Hall has a flanza which is direétly aimed at Spenfer. | 
It is but fair to counterbalance this paflage by another from 
‘¢ Hall’s Satires,” where he has alfo applauded the marriage of the 
‘Thames and Medway, and has introduced Talus, though with a 
“¢ leaden flail.” In Book I. Sat. 1v. he has alfo thefe lines :— 


“¢ But let no rebel fatire dare traduce 
Th’ eternal legends of thy fairy Mufe, 
Renowned Spenfer; whom no earthly wight 
Dares once to emulate, much lef{s defpite.” 


> 


In fome copies the word “dares” is interpolated in the laft 


line, to the ruin of the meafure :— 
‘¢ Dares once to emulate, much lefs dares defpite.” 


P. xlii. Spenfer himfelf tells us.| In a previous note on p. 
XXxxiv. it is ftated that Spenfer does not mention Edward Kirke : 
we there alluded to Spenfer’s poems, and the obfervation ought 
fo to have been reftricted ; becaufe here and elfewhere in his 
Letters he fpeaks of E. K., though it has only been very recently 
afcertained that E. K. meant Edward Kirke. 

P. xlvili. under the title of Stemmata Dudleiana.] We need 
fcarcely add here, that Spenfer’s *¢ Ruins of Time ” (vol. iv. p. 
295) are chiefly devoted to the celebration of the Dudley family, 
and that they were probably founded upon the Stemmata Dud- 
leiana, if indeed they were not fubftantially the fame production. 


P. Ixvi. if not thofe he derived from the fituation he held in the 
Trifh Court of Chancery.| It has been fuppofed by fome that he 
relinquifhed this fituation on being appointed Secretary to the 
Council of Munfter. However, this queftion, like various 
others, remains fomewhat doubtful. 


P. Ixxix. The laft part of note d on this page ought to run 
thus :—“‘ It is an interefting tract, and near the middle of it 
(Sign. D 2 b) after the notice of Spenfer, Chettle praifes his 
contemporaries,” &c. 


P. ciii. For “ merely called M*. Henry, M*Henry,” read 
“ Mr". Henry or M*Henry.” 


P. cxxxvi. John Chalkhill was alfo perhaps the author of . 
“ Alcilia: Philoparthen’s Loving Folly,” which has his initials, 
J. C. on the title-page. It was firft printed in 1613, together 
with Marfton’s ‘* Pigmalions Image :” ‘‘ The Loves of Amos 
and Laura,” by S. P., follow; with fome Epigrams by Sir John 
Harrington, and others. Poffibly the whole volume was edited 
by Izaac Walton, then a very young man; but it was reprinted 


(as the Rev. Mr. Corfer has fhown) in 1619, and 1628. 
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elxvili ADDITIONAL NOTES. 

P. cxlv. William Warner, in fome lines prefixed to the 
‘* Continuance ” of his “ Albion’s England,” in the edition of 
1606, tells us that it was only by chance that Spenfer was buried 
near Chaucer ; whom, in the fame paflage, he knights :— 


“ The Mufifts, though themfelves they pleafe, 
Their dotage elfe finds meede nor eafe : 
Vouch Spenfer, in that rank preferr’d, 

Per accidens only interr’d 

Nigh venerable Chaucer, loft 

Had not kind Brigham reard him coft; 
Found next the doore, church-outed neere, 
And yet a knight, arch-laureat heere.” 


P. cxlvi. Mr. Halliwell, in his tra&t upon “ the CharaGter of 
Falftaff,” has quoted the fubfequent ftanzas on Spenfer from a 


poem (MS. Rawl. Poet. 28, in the Bodleian Library) by Samuel 
Sheppard :— 


“¢ Spencer the next, whom I doe thinke’t no thame 

To imitate, if now his worke affords 

So vaft a glory. O! how faire a fame, 
Had he not doated on exploded words, 

Had waited on him. Let his honour’d name 
Find veneration ’bove the earths great lords, 

Great Prince of Poets, thou canft never die, 

Lodg’d in thy rare immortal] hiftory ! 


“‘ Immortall Mirrour of all poefie, 

Spirit of Orpheus, bring your precious balms : 
God of invention, to thy memory 

Wee’l offer incenfe, finging hymns and pfalms, 
Joy of our laurell, Joves deare Mercury, 

Ingyrt his grave with myrtle and with palms, 
Whofe rare defert firft kindled my defire, 
And gave me confidence thus to afpire.”’ 


Shepherd’s poem is entitled ““ The Fairy King,” and it has 
been fuppofed that it was written “ foon after 1610.” This 


can hardly be the faét, feeing that James I. is there {poken of in 
the paft tenfe :— 


** During whofe reigne the heavens were pleas’d to {mile ; 
He hated {words, and loath’d the name of waltte, 
And yet all nations fear’d this Borean ile, aces 
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Shepherd,” poems by 
Richard Barnefield, 
1594, CV1. 

Allen, Francis, his Let- 
ter to Antony Bacon, lx. 

«« Amoretti,” 1595, a Collection of 
Sonnets, by Edmund Spenfer, ix, 
cxi; the Chriftian name of his 
mother mentioned in, xiv; omif- 
fion of Ponfonby’s Epiftle to, cxvi. 

Andrews, Bp. Lancelot, and the 
fellowfhip for which Spenfer com- 
peted with T. Dove, xxviii. 


** Apology of Poetry,” 1591, by Sir ° 


John Harington, xxxi. 

*¢ Arcadia,” by Sir P. Sidney, refift- 
ance to the imperfect printing of 
it in 1586, lili; entry of, at Sta- 
tioners’ Hall, in 1588, liv. 

** Arraignment of Paris,” 1584, by 
George Peele, cvi. 

*¢ Art of Poetry,” or “¢ The Englifh 
Poet,”’ a fuppofed loft work by 
Spenfer, cxlvili. 

** Art of Englith Poefy,” 1589, by 
G. Puttenham, xxxviil, clxvi. 

“ Aftrophel and Stella,” by Sir P. 
Sidney, the publication and cha- 
raéter of, cxv; IT. Nafh’s furrep- 
titious edition of, in 1591, cxv. 

«¢ Athenz Cantabrigienfes,” by T. 
H. and Thompfon Cooper, xxiv, 
XXVi, XXXIV. 

Autograph of Spenfer in the Britith 
Muteum, doubts as to its authen- 
ticity, Cill, 


Ball, John, his reprint of Bathurft’s 
Latin tranflation of ‘* The Shep- 
herd’s Calendar,” cxvii. 

Barnabas, St., Spenfer’s wedding- 
day in 1594, Cxiil. 


INDEX TO THE LIFE OF SPENSER. 
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Barnefield, Richard, his ** Cynthia,” 
1595, with the earlieft imitation of 
Spenfer’s Stanza, lxiii, cv; poems 
printed as his, belonging to Shake- 
{peare, cvi; his praife of Spenferand 
Drayton, cvi; his “* Affectionate 
Shepherd,” 1594, cvi; plagiarifms 
from Shakefpeare in his ‘* Cyn- 
thia,”’ 1595, cvili; his ** Encomion 
of Lady Pecunia,” 1598 and 1605, 
cvili; his fonnet in praife of 
Spenfer, Daniel, Drayton, and 
Shakefpeare, cix. 

“ Bath, the Wanton Wife of,” a 
ballad, fupprefled in 1600, reprint- 
ed by Bithop Percy, xxxv. 

Beefton, Chriftopher, his defcription 
of Edmund Spenfer, cliv. 

Betham, Sir William, his refearches 
regarding Spenfer’s family, cliv. 

Birch, Dr., his * Memoirs of Eliz- 
abeth,” quoted refpecting Thomas 
Churchyard, lxvi. 

Blank-verfe, lift of poems in, re- 
printed by Bifhop Percy, xxi. 

Brampton, Robert, lines in his MS. 
on Raleigh and Lord Effex, lxix. 

Breton, Nicholas, his Epitaph on 
Spenfer, in his ‘ Melancholike 
Humours,” 1600, cxlvi. 

Browne, William, author of ‘ Bri- 
tannia’s Paftorals,” his ignorance 
of the “ Shepherd’s Calendar,” 
xxxix; his praife of Spenfer in 
< Britannia ss) Paitorals, 7 xl); 
quoted on the noncompletion of 
the “ Fairy Queen,” cxl; cited re- 
{pecting a monument to Spenfer 
by order of the Queen, cxlix. 

Brydges, Sir Egerton, his miftake 
re{pecting the place where Spenfer 
died, cxliv. 

Bryfkett, Lodowick, his‘ Mourning 
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Mufe of Theftylis,” on Sidney’s 
death, lv; his “* Difcourfe of Civil 
Life,” and its date, li, Ixi. 

Burbadge, James and Richard, fa- 
ther and fon, celebrated aétors from 
Warwickhhire, xi. 

Burghley, Lord, his offence at 
Spenfer’s praife of Abp. Grindal, 
xxxvi; his oppofition to Spenfer, 
Ixxxili, Ixxxiv; praifed and ex- 
cufed by Thomas Lodge, lxxxv ; 
his relu€&tance to reward Spenfer 
and Spenfer’s verfes upon him, 
Ixv ; his temporary retirement from 
public affairs, Ixxxvi, 


Callaghan, Joan Ny, a party fup- 
ported by Spenfer in 1593 againft 
Lord Fermoy, cxxiii. 

Camden, William, his notice of 
the death and burial of Spenter, 
xl, cxlv ; applauded by Spenfer, 
Ixxix ; his account of the burning 
of Spenfer’s caftle, &c., cxxxix. 

Canterbury, Abp., Whitgift, his li- 
cenfing of various works for pub- 
lication, xxxv. 

“ Canticus Canticorum,” a loft work 
by Spenfer, Ixxv. 

Carew, Sir George, the Council’s 
Letter to, in favour of Spenfer’s 
widow and children, clii. 

Chalkhill, John, a poet, Author of 
“*Thealma and Clearchus,” and 
a friend of Spenfer, cxxxv; pro- 
bably the author of “ Alcilia,” 
1613, clxvii. 

Chettle, Henry, his allufion to 
Spenfer in “ England’s Mourning 
Garment,” 1603, xxix. 

Child, Prof. F. J., his “ Memoir 
of Spenfer,” and edition of his 
“‘ Poems,” ix, xxvi; his miftake 
regarding Edmund Spenfer,”” 1. 

Churchyard, Thomas, employed by 
Government in 1576, XX; Queen 
Elizabeth’s grant of a penfion to, 
and his imputed epigram, lxvi. 

Cockayne, Sir Afton, his ftatement 
that “ The Fairy Queen” was left 
unfinifhed, cxli. 

** Colin Clouts come Home again,” 
by Edmund Spenfer, mentioned, 
xill; its Appendix of Elegies on 
Sidney, lv, lviii; the poets cele 
brated in it, Ixxiii; the dates of 
its authorfhip and publication con- 
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fidered, Ixxiii, xciii; emendations 
made in it after 1591, xcili; not 
licenfed by that name at Stationers’ 
Hall, cxxi. 

Comedies, nine loft, attributed to 
Spenfer by G. Harvey, xlv. 

“Complaints,” by Spenfer, publithed 
in 1591, and entry of it at Sta- 
tioners’ Hall, Ixxiv. 

Cooper, C, H. and Thompfon, their 
‘* Athenz Cantabrigienfes,”’ xxiv. 
xxvi; quoted refpecting E. K., 
or Edward Kirke, xxxiv. 

Cork, the city of, Spenfer’s fecond 
wife from that neighbourhood, 
cxil; the county of, Spenfer re- 
commended for Sheriff of it in 
1598, CXXXxVil, 

Craik, Profeflor G., his “ Spenfer 
and his Poetry,” ix, xxviii, cliv. 

“* Court of Cupid,” a poem by Ed- 
mund Spenfer, xlii. 

Cunningham, Mr. Peter, his “ Ex- 
tracts from the Accounts of the 
Revels at Court,”’ xix. 

Curteys, Nicholas, obtains Spenfer’s 
Clerkthip of Munfter in the year 
1593, CXXill. 

“Cynthia,” a loft poem, by Sir 
Walter Raleigh, xiii; a poem fo 
named by Richard Barnefield, in 
Spenfer’s ftanza, 1595, Ixiii, evi; 
{pecimens from, cvii. 


Danes, St. Clement, Edmund Spen- 
fer’s firft marriage inferred from 
an entry in the Regifters, xv. 

Daniel, Samuel, his praife of the 

Avon in his “Delia,” 1592, x; 

praifed by Tho. Lodge, in his 

** Phillis,” 1593, xc; Daniel’s 

“¢ Delia,” and the feparate editions 

of it in 1592, c; his cenfure of 

Spenfer’s fubjeét and language, ci; 

praifed and encouraged by Spenfer, 

xci; various editions of “ Delia,” 

“¢ Cleopatra,” &c., xciv. 

Daphnaida,” on the death of Lady 

Douglas Howard, [Gorges] by 

Spenfer, 1596, Ixxxviii, ccxxv. 

Davifon’s “ Poetical Rhapfody,”’ 
1602, 1608, and 1611, cited re- 
garding Sidney, Spenfer, and Ro- 
falind, xxvii. 

“Defence of Poefie,” 1595, by Sir 
Philip Sidney, xxxi. 

Dekker, Thomas, his * Knights 


&¢ 


Conjuring,” 1607, quoted to fhow 
that “The Fairy Queen” was 
never finifhed, cxliii. 

“* Delia,” by Samuel Daniel, and the 
praife of the river Avon in it, x; 
various editions of, xciv, c. 

Derby, Ferdinando, Earl of, his 
death, in 1594, celebrated by 
Spenfer, xcili,xcv; Thomas Nafh’s 
fonnet upon him, xcvi. 

** Difcourfe of Civil Life,” 1606, by 
Lodowick Bryfkett, Spenfer men- 
tioned in, li, 1xi. 

Dorfet, the CountefS of, her monu- 
ment to Spenfer, cxlix. 

Dove, John, his tranflation of “‘ The 
Shepherd’s Calendar” into Latin, 
XXVIli, XXXViL. 

Dowland, John, praifed by Shake- 
fpeare in “ The Paffionate Pil- 
grim,” 1599, Cviil. 

Drayton, Michael, from Warwick- 
fhire, x; his ‘* Shepherd’s Gar- 
land,” 1593, cited regarding Ro- 
falind, xxvii; Spenfer’s omiffion 
of any notice of Drayton, xcvili; 
Drayton’sallufion to Shakefpeare’s 


** Lucrece’’in1594,andfubfequent . 


omiffion of it, xcviii; his mention 
of Spenfer in his “ Paftorals,” 
1593, xcix; his praife of Spenfer 
in his ““Matlday7 1594, c; “ The 
Metamorphofis of ‘Tobacco ” in- 
{cribedto Draytonin 1602, cxxxiil; 
his monument erected by the 
Countefs of Dorfet, cxlix. 

“Dreams,” or ** Vifions,” by Ed- 
mund Spenfer, G. Harvey's opi- 
nion of, xxv; mentioned by Ed- 
ward Kirke in 1579, xlii; and 
by G. Harvey in 1580, xlvii. 

Drummond, William, of Haw- 
thornden, his Converfation with 
Ben Jonfon regarding Spenfer and 
the Irifh rebels, cxxxviil. 

Du Bartas, part of his works tranf- 
lated by Sir P. Sidney, liv. 

Dyer, Sir Edward, and his produc- 
tions, Ixxvi; his ‘Six Idyls of 
Theocritus,” 1588, Ixxvi; his 
“ Praife of Nothing,” 1585, lxxvi; 
his death and burial in Southwark 
in 1607, Ixxvil. 

‘* Dying Pelican,” a loft work, by 
Spenfer, xlvii, Ixxv, Ixxvi. 


Eaft Smithfield, Spenfer fuppofed to 


have been born in, xiv. 
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“* Ecclefiaftes,”’ a loft work, by Spen- 
fer xvs 

Egerton, Sir Philip de M. Grey, 
his publication of the “ Commen- 
mentary of Arthur Lord Grey of 
Wilton,” xlix. 

Egerton, Sir Thomas, married to 
the Countefs of Derby, lxxx. 

Elizabeth, Queen, her name the fame 
as that ot Spenfer’s mother and 
fecond wife, xiv, cxi; her gratifi- 
cation at Spenfer’s poetry, Ixiv ; 
her grant to Spenfer of a penfion 
of 5o/., lxv; praifes of, by Spen- 
fer, and applaufes of himfelf, 
Ixxxix ; her Letter recommending 
Spenfer for Sheriff of Cork in 
1598, CXXXVIL. 

“¢ Elvifh Queen,” z.e. “6 The Fairy 
Queen,” fo ftyled by Gabriel 
Harvey, xliv. 

“ England’s Mourning Garment,” 
by Henry Chettle, xxix. 

“ Enelifh Murrot,’> 1586, by)-G. 
W hetftone, on the conduét of Ar- 
thur Lord Grey of Wilton, xlix. 

“‘Enelifh Poet,” a loft work, by 
Spenfer, cxlviil. 

Ennifcorthy Abbey and Manor, a 
leafe of, granted to Spenfer, xlix. 

‘“¢ Epithalamion,” by Spenfer on his 
marriage in 1594, CXVil. 

‘¢ Epithalamion Thamefis,” a poem 
by Spenfer, xix. 

Effex, the Earl of, his manfion near 
the Temple, xvi; and Sir Roger 
Williams, their efcape from court, 
lix ; celebrated in Spenfer’s ‘ Pro- 
thalamion,” 1596, cxxvi; pays 
the coft of Spenfer’s funeral, cxlv ; 
his bounty to Spenfer at the poet’s 
death, cxxxviili, cli. 


‘¢ Fairy Queen,” by Spenfer, at what 
date firft mentioned, xlili ; where 
written, lxi; publication of the 
firft three Books in 1590, Ixvii; 
commendatory poems, in the edi- 
tion of 1590, lxix; three addi- 
tional Books of, put to prefs in 
1595, and publifhed with the reft 
in 1596,cxvili; proofs that it never 
was completed, cxxxix. 

Farmer, Dr. R., and the dates of 
Spenfer’s College-degrees, x. 

‘Father Hubburd’s Tales,” 1604, 
and Spenfer’s “ Mother Hubbera’s 
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Fermoy, Vifcount, his legal pro- 
ceedings againft Spenfer, regard- 
ing land, in 1593, cxxii. 

Field, Richard, the printer, a native 
of Stratford-on-Avon, Ixxi; ap- 
prentice to T. Vautroullier in 
1579, lxxii; printer of the “ Fairy 
Queen,” cxix; printer of Shake- 
fpeare’s ** Venus and Adonis,” 
1593, and “ Lucrece,” 1594, cxix. 

““ Fig for Momus,” 1595, by Tho. 
Lodge, with the praife of Lord 
Burghley, Ixxxv. 

Fitzgeoffrey, Charles, his“ A ffanize” 
and ‘* Cenotaphia,” 1601, quoted 
regarding Spenfer, cxli. 

Florence, Edmund Spenfer’s daugh- 
ter; a favourite chriftian name 
in the family of Arthur Lord 
Grey of Wilton, xvii. 

“Four Hymns” by Edm. Spenfer, 
1596, and their hiftory, cxxiv. 

Fuller, Thomas, his “ Worthies ” 
quoted regarding Lord Burghley 


and Spenfer, Ixv. 


Gafcoigne, George, the poet, em- 
ployed by Government in 1576, 
xx; patronifed by Arthur Lord 
Grey of Wilton, xlviii. 

Gorges, Arthur, Spenfer’s Daph- 
naida” on the death of his wife, 
Ixxxvili ; called Alcyon in * Daph- 
naida”’ and in “Colin Clout’s 
come Home again,” Ixxxix. 

Goffon, Stephen, his unauthorized 
dedication of “* The School of 
Abufe”’ to Sir P. Sidney, xxxi, 
Ixxvi; his Sermon called “The 
Trumpet of War,” 1598, xxxii. 

Greene, Robert, G. Harvey’s Letters 
and Sonnets concerning, lii; his 
** Menaphon,” 1587, and Thomas 
Nath’s Epiftle before it, cx; his 
plagiarifm from a poem by Francis 
Thynne, cxlvi. 

Greene, Thomas, a poet from War- 
wickhhire, x. 

Greville, Fulk, his interference in 
1586, regarding the printing of 
Sidney’s * Arcadia,” liii. 

Grey, Arthur Lord, of Wilton, 
appoints Spenfer his Secretary in 
Ireland in 1580, xlviii; his return 
from Ireland in 1582, 1; the pa- 
tron of G. Gafcoigne and Tur- 
bervile, xlviii; his death in 1593, 
and Epitaphs upon him, civ. 


INDEX TO THE 


Grey of Wilton, Edmund, Lord, 
and his wife, Florence, xvii. 

‘* Guiftard and Sifmond,” an ancient 
poem founded upon Boccaccio’s 
novel, dedicated to Edmund Spen- 
fer in 1597, cxxxv. 


Hall, Jofeph, his cenfure of Spenfer 
and his * Fairy Queen,” xxxix; 
his praife of Spenfer, clxxii. 

Halliwell, Mr. J. O., his traé& on 
** Character of Falftaff,” clxviii. 

Hardiman, Mr. J., his * Irifh Min- 
ftrelfy,” xlix, lvii; quoted regard- 
ing Spenfer and Lord Fermoy in 
1593, Cxxive 

Harington, Sir John, his tranflation 
of Orlando Furiofo, 1591, lvi; his 
** Apology of Poetry”? and “ The 

Art of Poetry,” cxlviii. 

Harrifon, John, affignment of “ The 
Shepherd’s Calendar” to, xxxiii. 

Harvey, Gabriel, his firft acquaint- 
ance with Spenfer, xxiv ; his paf- 
toral name of Hobbinol, xxvi; a 
Fellow of Pembroke Hall in 1570, 
xxiv; his “ Three proper, and 
witty familiar Letters,” 580,xxvi; 
E. K.’s_ Epiftle before “ The 
Shepherd’s Calendar,’”? addreffed 
to, xxxlli; not the editor of 
“ The Shepherd’s Calendar,” x ; 
his “ Letters and Sonnets touching 
Robert Greene,” lii; his Stanzas 

on “ The Fairy Queen,” Ixvii ; 
his blame of Spenfer for “ Mother 
Hubberd’s Tale,” lxxxii. 

“* Hell of Lovers,” a loft work, by 
Spenfer, Ixxv. 

Hexameters and Pentameters, the 
endeavour to introduce and em- 
ploy them in Englith, xxv. 

Hobbinol, Spenfer’s paftoral name 
for Gabriel Harvey, xxvi, Ixvii. 

‘* Hours of the Lord,” a loft work, 
by Spenfer, Ixxv. 

“‘ How the good Wife taught her 
Daughter,” the fame old poem as 
** The Northern Mother’s Blef 
fing,” cxxxy. 

Howard, the Lady Douglas, Elegy 
on her death, by Spenfer, Ixxxviii. 

Hurftwood, Lancafhire, the probable 
abode of Spenfer’s relations, and 
of Rofalind, xxviii. 


“‘ Idea, the Shepherd’s Garland,” 
1593, by Michael Drayton, and 


the notices of Spenfer in it, xcix. 
‘‘Tdyls of Theocritus, Six,” 1588, 
tranflated and publifhed by Sir Ed- 


ward Dyer, Ixxvi. 


James VI, of Scotland, his Letter to 
Queen Elizabeth in 1583, li. 

Jonfon, Ben, his account of the 
burning of Spenfer’s houfe and 
infant in Ireland, cxxxviil. 


Kilcolman, the Caftle and Manor 
of, given to Spenfer, lvii; Spen- 
fer’s fecond wife “ acountry lafs” 
from near, Cxiil. 

King Street, Weftminfter, the place 
where Spenfer died, cxliv. 

Kingfbury, in Warwickfhire, the 
refidence of an Edmund Spenfer, x. 

Kirke, Edward, a college-friend of 
Spenfer in 1570, xxvi; the owner 
of the initials E. K., and his pro- 
grefs at College, xxxiv. 

Ke, 7 cre awara. Witke,. the 
Editor of Spenfer’s ‘‘ Shepherd’s 
Calendar, 91570, xxv. 

Kirke, Miftrefs, probably the mo- 
ther of. Ke xxxiy, clxy. 

** Knight’s Conjuring,”’ 
Thomas Dekker, quoted to fhow 
that “ The Fairy Queen” was 
never finifhed, cxliil. 


Lane, his * Triton’s Trumpet” cited 
refpecting Spenfer’s death, his pov- 
erty, and the bounty of the Earl 
of Effex, cli. 

*« Legends,” by Spenfer, mentioned 
by Edward Kirke in 1579, xlil. 
Leicefter, Earl of, his patronage of 
Spenfer, and intention to fend him 

abroad, xxix. 

Licenfng of books by Whitgift, 
Abp. of Canterbury; by Wick- 
ham, Bp. of London, and others, 
XXXV. 

Lodge, Thomas, his “ Sailor’s Cal- 
endar,” xli; his “ Rofalynd, Eu- 
phues Golden Legacy,” 1590, 
xli; his “ Fig for Momus,” 1595, 
and his praife of Lord Burghley, 
Ixxxv ; his praife of Matthew 
Roydon, cx; the applaufe of 

Spenfer in Lodge’s ‘ Phillis,” 

1593, xc; his Paftoral exprefsly 

addrefled to Spenfer, xcii. 
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cl xxi 


Lownes, Matthew, the publifher of 
‘VL hemMairy sQueeny* gin folio, 
1609, cxx ; of all Spenfer’s “ Po- 
ems,’ in folio, 1611, &c. cxxi; 
affignment to him of Ponfonby’s 
copyrights, cxxvii. 


McHenry, or, Mr, Henry, appointed 
keeper of Spenfer’s woods near 
Kilcolman, ciil. 

Manningham’s “ Diary,” quoted re- 
garding Lord Burghley’s parfi- 
mony to Spenfer, Ixv. 

Menalcas, his fuccefs with Rofalind, 
and her confequent falfehood to 
Spenfer, xxvii. 

‘© Menaphon,” 1587, by Robert 
Greene, and Thomas Nafh’s Epif- 
tle before it, cx. 

“ Midfummer Night’s Dream,” allu- 
fion to Spenfer in it, xi, Ixxx. 

“¢ Mother Hubberd’s Tale,” 1591, by 
Spenfer, imitated by T. M. and 
forbidden, Ixxxi, Ixxxii. 

“ Mourning Mufe of Theftylis,” by 
Lodowick Bryfkett, licenfed in 
1587, but not in 1595, lv, cxxii. 

“‘ Muiopotmos, or the Fate of the 
Butterfly,” 1591, by Edmund 
Spenfer, xiil, Ixxxvi. 

Mulla, the river, and the beauty of 
the {cenery near it, xxxi. 

“‘ Mutability, two Cantos of,” a 
continuation of ‘“ The Fairy 
Queen,” printed in 1609, cxx; 
doubt whether Spenfer wrote them 
in Ireland, exlii, 


Nangle or Nagle, Ellen, marriage 
of, to Sylvanus Spenfer, cliil. 
Nafh, Thomas, and Gabriel Harvey, 
their enmity and contention, xxiv ; 
Nafh’s ridicule of the Latin mea- 
fures in Englifh, xxxi; the licenfing 
of his ‘* Pierce Pennilefs’ Suppli- 
cation,” 1592, xxxv; his mention 
of Spenfer’s ‘* Mother Hubberd’s 
‘TV alejgamixx xi ca isumecnriit’s >, 
Tears over Jerufalem,” 1593 and 
1594, Ixxxvil ; his“* Pierce Pen- 
nilefs’ Supplication to the Devil,” 
1592 and 1593, and Sonnet in it 
on the Earl of Derby, xcv; his 
praife of the Countefs of Pem- 
broke, cxv; his applaufe of 
Daniel’s “‘ Rofamond,” ci; his 
birth and family at Loweftoft, 
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Suffolk, cxvi ; his chara@ter drawn 
by Thomas Dekker, cxliii. 

Needham, Sir Robert, conveys Spen- 
fer’s “ Amoretti”’ or love fonnets 
to London, cxvi. 

Nine loft Comedies, imputed by G. 
Harvey to Spenfer, xiv. 

Noodt, John Vander, his “ Theatre 
forVoluptuous W orldlings,”’x 569, 
and Spenfer’s Sonnets in it, XU, 
xlu; his “ Treatife againft the 
Plague,” 1569, xxii. 

** Northern Mother’s Bleffing,”’ the 
fame old poem as that called 
** How the good Wife taught her 
Daughter,” cxxxy. 

“* Nothing, the Praife of,” 1585, by 
Sir Edward Dyer, Ixxvi. 


“Paragon of Pleafant Hiftories,”’ 
entered at Stationers’ Hall by 
W. Ponfonby in 1595, cxix. 

“* Paffionate Pilgrim,” 1599, poems 
in, by Shakefpeare, imputed to 
Richard Barnefield in 1598, cviii. 

Paftoral Poets, lift of early, xl, 

Peele, George, his « Arraignment 
of Paris,” 1584, cvi. 

Pembroke, Lady, her ftanzas, as 
Clorinda, on the death of her 
brother, Sir Philip Sidney, ly. 

Percy, Bithop, his Colleétion of 
Poems in blank verfe, anterior to 
Milton, xxi; his « Reliques,”’ 
edits7 1766, containing the for- 
bidden ballad of “ the Wanton 
Wite of Bath,” xxxv, 

Perne, Dr., his controlment of Spen- 
fer at College, xxviii. 

** Phillis, honoured with Paftoral 
Sonnets,” &c., 1593, by Thomas 
Lodge, xc. 

*¢ Phoenix Neft,” 1593, a poem from, 
imperfeétly reprinted in  Helico- 
nia,” 1815, Cxxii. 

** Poems, certain worthy manu- 
{cript,”’ dedicated Dy eo to 
Spenfer in 1597, cxxxiii. 

Poets in all languages praifers of 
themfelves, lxxxix. 

Ponfonby, William, his affignment 
of copyrights, particularly Spen- 
fer’s, to Matthew Lowney, cxxvii. 

* Praife of Nothing,” 1585, by Sir 
Edward Dyer, Ixxvi. 

Prefton, Thomas, author of « Cam- 
byfes, King of Perfia,” a friend of 


Spenfer in 1570, xxvi, clxii. 
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“* Pride and Lowlinefs, the Debate 
between,’ a poem by Francis 
Thynne, plagiarifed by Robert 
Greene in 1592, cxlvi. 

“€ Profopopoia, or Mother Hub- 
berd’s Tale,” 1591, by Spenfer, 
mentioned, xiii, Ixxxiii. 

** Prothalamion,”’ by Spenfer, 1596, 
mention in, of his birth in Lon- 
don, xii; the fubje& of it, CXXVi. 

“* Purgatory,” a loft work, by Spen- 
fer, Ixxy. 

Puttenham, George, his anonymous 
“Art of Englith Poefy,” 1589, 


XXXVili, Clxvi. 


“ Quip for an upftart Courtier,” by 
R. Greene, 1592, plagiarifm of, 
from Francis Thynne, ecxlvi. 


Raleigh, Sir Walter, dedication of 
“* Profopopoia, or Mother Hub- 
berd’s Tale” to him, x11; his 
Epitaph on the death of Sir P. 
Sidney, Ivi; his landed eftate of 
42,000 acres in Ireland, lvii; his 
vifit to Spenfer at Kilcolman, in 
1589, lix; in difgrace with Queen 
Elizabeth, lx; Lord Warden of 
the Stannaries, and his claim to a 
poem given to others, Ixii; his 
** Cynthia,”’ xiii; his fonnet and 
couplets on “ The Faerie Queene,” 
Ixvil; his voyage to Guiana in 
1595, XCiV, CXXill. 

Randolph, Sir Thomas, Ambaffador 
in Mufcovy, in 1569, xxiii. 

“ Revels at Court,” Mr. Peter Cun- 
ningham’s “ Extraéts from the 
accounts of,’ printed for the 
Shakefpeare Society, xix. 

‘Romeo and Juliet,” Shakefpeare’s 
fuppofed allufion in it to the 
Earthquake of 1580, xxv. 

Rofalind, Spenfer’s early attachment 
to, xxvi; falfehood of, xxvii; 
neglected by him in 1580, Ixviii ; 
Spenfer’s love for her mentioned 
by Drayton in 1593, c; perhaps 
only a fancy-name poetically em- 
ployed by Spenfer, ci; a favourite 
name with Spenfer, Shakefpeare, 

and Lodge, cii. 

Roydon, Matthew, his ¢ Elegy” on 
the death of Sir P. Sidney, lvi, cx. 
“Ruins of Rome,” tranflated by 

Spenfer, Ixxxvi. 

“ Ruins of Time” and * Stemmata 
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Dudleiana,” by Spenfer, Ixxviii; 
allufion in to Lord ‘Treafurer 
Burghley, lxxxiv. 


‘¢ Sacrifice of a Lover,” a loft work, 
by Spenfer, Ixxv. 

‘¢ Sailor’s Calendar,” a work pro- 
jetted by Thomas Lodge, xli. 

Salifbury, Captain Owen, killed at 
Effex Houle in 1599-1600, xvi. 

“¢ School of Abufe,” 1579, dedicated 
by S. Goffon, without leave, to 
Sir P. Sidney, xxxi, Ixxvi. 

Seckerftone, Roger, the remarriage 
of Spenfer’s widow with him be- 
fore 1603, cliv. 

“¢ Sennight’s Slumber,” a loft work, 
by Spenfer, lxxv, Ixxvi. 

“ Seven Pfalms,” a loft work, by 
Spenfer, Ixxv. 

Shakefpeare, Edmund, an_ actor, 
brother to William, xi. 

Shakefpeare, Edward, an Actor, re- 
giftration at Cripplegate Church 
of his bafe-born child, xvi. 

Shakefpeare, William, and Spenfer, 
conjecture as to their friendfhip, 
x, cxix; “ Midfummer Night’s 


x} 


Dream,” and allufiontoSpenfer in, © 


xi; ‘* Romeo and Juliet,” mention 
to the Earthquake of 1580 in, 
xxv ; “ Venus and Adonis,” the 
licenfing of in 1593, xxxv ; Shake- 
fpeare alluded to by Spenfer as 
“Our pleafant Willy,” in 1591, 
Ixxx ; Spenfer’s reference to him 
in ‘* Colin Clout’s come Home 
again,” xcvii; Shakefpeare’s praife 
of Spenfer in “ The Paffionate 
Pilgrim,” 1599, cvili; poems by 
Shakefpeare, in “ The Paflionate 
Pilgrim,” falfely imputed to Rich- 
ard Barnefield, cviil. 

“‘ Shepherd’s Calendar,” entry of it 
at Stationers’ Hall, xxxii; igno- 
rance of Whetftone regarding it, 
XXXVii; never avowed by Spenfer 
to be his, Ixxviii; the old, firft 
printed by Wynkyn de Worde, xli. 

Shepherd, Samuel, his praife of 
Spenfer, clxvill. 

Sidney, Sir Philip, the Dedication 
of “‘ The Shepherd’s Calendar”’to, 
xxix; his and Sir Edward Dyer’s 
ufe of claffical meafures in Eng- 
lifh, xxv; his opinion of ‘The 

Shepherd’s Calendar,” xxxi; the 
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clxxv 


imputation of it to Sidney, xxxvii; 
the licenfing of Sidney’s “ Arca- 
dia”’ in 1590, xxxv3; objection to 
printing it in 1586, liii; entry of 
it at Stationers’ Hall, liv; Sidney 
made joint Mafter of the Ord- 
nance, liii; his tranflation of part 
of Du Bartas, liv; furreptitious 
edition of his “ Aftrophel and 

Stella,” edited by Thomas Nath, 

1591, xciv; his wound and death 

in1586,lii; Poems, by Spenferand 

others, on Sidney’s death, lv, cx. 

Slumber, a Sennight’s,” a loft 

work, by Spenfer, Ixxv, Ixxvi. 

Smithfield, Eaft, the afferted birth- 
place of Spenfer, xiv. 

“¢ Smith’s Hiftory of Cork” quoted 
regarding Spenfer’s property, lix. 

Smith, William, his ** Chloris,” 
1596, addreffed to Spenfer as Colin 
Clout, cxxxili. 

Sonnets by Spenfer, to the Nobility, 
&c. in edit. 1590 of ** The Fairy 
Queen,” Ixxi; thofe contained in 
his ** Amoretti,” ix; the Italian 
form of fonnet not then common 
in England, cxv. 

Southern, John, a harp-player, ad- 
drefled by Drayton, cxxxiv. 

Southampton, the Earl of, his foot- 
man killed at Effex Houfe, in 
1599-1600, XVI. 

Spencer, Sir John, of Althorp, the 
poet’s relationfhip to, xiii. 

Spenfer, Edmund, perhaps the father 
of the poet, refident in Warwick- 
fhire, x; probably employed by 
Government in 1569, xx. 

Spenfer, Edmund, birth of, in Lon- 
don, in 1552, ix, xi, xiv; edu- 
cated, perhaps, in Warwickfhire, 
x; matriculated at Pembroke 
Hall, Cambridge, in 1569, x; his 
relationfhip to Sir John Spencer, 
xiii; his fifter Sarah, xiv ; his firft 
marriage before 1587, xv; the 
baptifm of Florence Spenfer at 
St. Clement Danes, in 1587, xvi; 
his filence regarding his parents 
in his Poems, xviii; Bachelor of 
Arts in 1573, xviii; Mafter of 
Arts in 1576, xviii; his grateful 
acknowledgments to Cambridge 
in his F. Q., xix; his ‘¢ Epithala- 
mion Thamefis,” xix; his tranf- 
lations, in 1569, from Petrarch 
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blank-verfe in Englith, xxi ; Spen- 
fer’s firft acquaintance with Gabriel 
Harvey, xxiv ; his love for Rofa- 
lind in the north of England, 
xxvi; his Letter to Harvey of the 
5th of Oét., 1579, xxix; Spenfer 
introduced to Lord Leicefter, by 
Sir P. Sidney, xlviii; his employ- 
ment by the Earl of Leicefter, 
xxix; his Dedication of ‘* The 
Shepherd’s Calendar” to Sir Philip 
Sidney, xxix; Spenfer’sattemptsat 
the claflic meafuresin Englith, xxx; 
his anonymous conneétion with 
** The Shepherd’s Calendar,” 
Xxxv1; not his own editor of 
“¢ ‘The Shepherd’s Calendar, xl ; 
his “Legends,” xlii; his‘*Dreams,” 
xlii; his “ Fairy Queen,” in G, 
Harvey’s hands in 1580, xlvii; 
Letters to and from Harvey, xliv; 
Spenfer’s{weetheartin 1580, Ixviii; 
his introduétion by Harvey to Sir 
Philip Sidney, xlviii; his appoint- 
ment as Secretary to Arthur Lord 
Grey of Wilton, in 1580, xlviii; 
a perfon of his name, employed 
in Ireland in 1580, 1; his ap- 
pointment as Clerk of the Decrees 
&c. of the Chancery in Ireland, in 
1581, xlix ; his relinquifhment of 
the office, cxxiii, clxvii; grant to 
him of a leafe of the Abbey of 
Ennifcorthy, in 1581, xlix; his 
return from Ireland in 1582, li; 
perhaps an envoy to Scotland in 
1583, 1; appointed Clerk of the 
Council of Munfter, li; his Son- 
net to Harvey, from Dublin, in 
1586,lii; his “ Paftoral Elegy” on 
the death of Sir P. Sidney, Iv; his 
landed eftate in Ireland of 3,028 
acres, lvii, lix; perhaps married in 
1586, in confequence of obtainin 
his Irifh eftate, lviii; vifited by Sir 
Walter Raleigh at Kilcolman in 
1589, lix; his penfion of sol. a 
year given by Queen Elizabeth, 
Ixv ; much of his “* Fairy Queen” 
written in Ireland, lxi; his Letter 
to Raleigh, expounding “ The 
Fairy Queen,” Ixii; his return to 
London with Raleigh in 1589, 
Ixiii; introduced by Raleigh to 
the Queen, Ixiv; in Ireland again 
in Dec. 1591, whence he dated 
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and Bellay, xxii; a writer of 


his ‘* Colin Clout’s come Home 
again,” lxxii; his “¢ Complaints” 
publifhed in 1591, lxxiv ; his nine 
loft works enumerated, Ixxiv ; ftill 
called “ the new Poet,” in 1591, 
Ixxiv; his ‘ Seven Pfalms,”’ a 
loft work, lxxv; his “ Tears of 
the Mufes,”’ Ixxix ; his tranflation 
of ‘* Virgil’s Gnat,” Ixxxi ; fhis 
*‘ Mother Hubberd’s Tale,” lxxxi ; 
his ** Vifions of the World’s Va- 
nity,” Ixxxvii; his “ Ruins of 
Rome,” Ixxxvi; his ‘¢ Muiopot- 
mos,” Ixxxvi; his boldnefs in at- 
tacking Lord Burghley, Ixxxiy ; 
his praifes of his own paftoral 
poetry, lxxxix; his return to Ire- 
land in the Spring of 1591, xciii; 
his fuppofed attachment to Rofa- 
lind in 1591, xciv; his generous 
praifes of contemporary poets, 
xcvii ; his probable friendfhip for 
Shakefpeare, x, xcix ; praifed by 
Shakefpeare in 1599, cviii; Spen- 
fer’s refidence at Kilcolman, from 
1591 to 1595, cii; his love-fonnets 
to his intended wife in 1592 and 
1593, cli; his autograph appoint- 
ment toa keeper of his woods, &c., 
cli; not the author of “ An Elegy 
on Arthur Lord Grey of Wil- 
ton,” in 1593, civ; Lodge’s Paf- 

toral addreffed to Spenfer in 1595, 
xcl ; Spenfer’s “ Amoretti,” or 
Love Sonnets, printed in 1595, cxi; 

his courtfhip of his fecond wife, 

cxiv ; his return to London before 

the end of 1595, cxviii ; his legal 

difputes with Vifcount Fermoy 

regarding lands in Ireland, cxxii; 

Decree againft him for fome 

lands near Cork, cxxiili; his re- 

linquifhment of his Clerkfhip of 
Munfter, cxxiii; much occupied 

with law and literature in 1596, 

cxxiv; his “* Four Hymns,” 1596, 

cxxiv; his ‘* Daphnaida,” 1596, 

cxxv ; his * Prothalamion,” 1596, 

cxxvi; his profe “‘ View of the 

State of Ireland,” cxxvii; entry 

of it at Stationers’ Hall for pub- 

lication, cxxviii ; Spenfer’s return 

to Ireland in 1597, cxxix ; the de- 

teftation in which he was held by 

the Roman Catholics in Ireland, 
Cxxx ; a volume of old poems dedi- 
cated to Spenfer in 1597, cxxxii; 


his occupations in Ireland in and 
after 1597, and recommendation 
of him by the Queen as Sheriff 
of Cork, cxxxvii; driven from 
Ireland by the Rebels of Munfter, 
cxxxvili; the burning of his in- 
fant, with his own and his wife’s 
narrow efcape, cxli; the burning 
of his MSS. as ftated by Sir J. 
Stradling in 1607, cxli; Spenfer’s 
death in King Street, Weftmintter, 
on the 16th of Jan. 1598-9, xil, 
cxxxvilil, cxliv ; his extreme pov- 
erty and the too late relief of it, 
cxxxviii, cl; his ‘¢ Englifh Poet,” 
or Art) ors Poetry, 1a toft 
work, cxlviii; portraits of Spen- 
fer, and his perfonal appearance, 
cliv ; a monument to him, erected 
by the Countefs of Dorfet, and 
intended by the Queen, cxlix; the 
old infcription corrected, cxlix; the 
family Spenfer left behind him, cli; 
his elder fon, Sylvanus, cliii ; his 
fecond fon, Peregrine, cli; his 
widow and the Council’s letter in 
her favour, clii; her remarriage, 


before 1603, with Roger Secker- , 


ftone, cliv; the vain fearch for 
Spenfer’s Will, &c., cliv. 

Spenfer, Edmund, fon of Sylvanus 
Spenfer, cliii. 

<¢ Spenfer and his Poetry,” by Pro- 

-feffor Craik, ix, xxviii, cliv. 

Spenfer, Florence, the daughter of 
Edmund Spenfer, regiftration of 
her baptifm, xvi. 

Spenfer, Hugoline, forfeiture of his 
eftate for rebellion, cliii. 

Spenfer, Peregrine, the fecond fon 
of the poet, cliii. 

Spenfer, Sylvanus, the elder fon of 
the poet, cliil. 

Spenfer, William, fon of Sylvanus 
Spenfer, and his petition to the 
Crown, cliii. 

Spenfer, Mr. F. C., his Letter on 
the Spenfers of Hurftwood, Lan- 
cafhire, xxviii. 

Stationers’ Hall, various entries at, 
relating to the poet’s works, xxxil, 
Slivy xx, CXXVILI. 

*« Stemmata Dudleiana,” by Spen- 
fer, in 1580, xlviii; and ‘“* The 
Ruins of Time,” Ixxviil, clxvil. 

Still, Bifhop, author of “‘ Gammer 
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Gurton’s Needle,’’ a friend of 
Spenfer in 1570, xxvi, clxii. 
Stone, Nicholas, the fculptor, his 
monument to Spenfer, cxlix. 
Stradling, Sir John, his epigram, in 
1607, on the burning of Spenfer’s 
MSS. at Kilcolman, cxli. 
Sylvefter, Jofhua, poetry publifhed 
by him in 1591, cxxxiv. 
Synot, Richard, the affignee of 
Spenfer’s leafe of the Abbey and 
Manor of Ennifcorthy, xlix. 


“¢ "Tears. of the Mules, tex 59%, by 
Spenfer, xii, xliv, lxxix. 

“‘’Thealma and Clearchus,” 1683, a 
poem by John Chalkhill, cxxxv. 

“Theatre tor Voluptuous World- 
lings,” by John Vander Noodt, 
8vo. 1569, and Spenfer’s tranflated 
Sonnets in, xxul, xlii. 

‘¢ Three proper, and witty familiar 
Letters,” 1580, publifhed by 
Gabriel Harvey, xxv, xliv. 

Thynne, Francis, his ftanzas upon 
the death of Spenfer, cxlvi; his 
“¢ Debate between Pride and Low- 
linefs,’’? plagiarifed by Robert 
Greene in 1592, cxlvi. 

Tichbourne, Elizabeth, daughter of 
Chidiock, regiftration of her bap- 
tifm, xvi; her father executed for 
high treafon in 1586, xvi. 

«¢ Trumpet of War,” a Sermon by 
Stephen Goflon, in 1598, xxxil. 
Turbervile, George, his Epiftle to 
Spenfer from Ruffia in 1569, xxiil; 
an early writer of Englifh blank- 
verfe, ibid. ; his ** Tragical Tales, 
Epitaphs, Songs and Sonnets,” 
ibid. ; patronifed, with other poets, 
by Arthur Lord Grey of Wilton, 

xlviil. 

‘¢’Two other very commendable Let- 

ters,’ publifhed by Gabriel Har- 


vey in 1580, xxvi, xliv. 


“‘ Venus and Adonis,” by Shake- 
fpeare, the licenfing of at Sta- 
tioners’ Hall, by Whitgift, Abp. 
of Canterbury, in 1593, xxxv. 

“© View of the State of Ireland,” a 
profe traét by Edm. Spenfer, 1, 
cxxvii; number of MS. copies 
of it, ibid.; entry of it at Sta- 


tioners’ Hall for the prefs in 1598, 

CXXVili, 

“ Virgil’s Gnat,” 1591, tranflated by 
Spenfer, Ixxxi. 

“ Vifions,”’ or “ Dreams,” by Spen- 
fer, printed by John Vander Noodt 
in 1569, xlii. 

*“Vifions of the Worlds Vanity,” 

1591, by Spenfer, Ixxxvii. 


Walden, Lord, miftaken for Sir W. 
Raleigh as Lord Warden, I xii. 
Wallop, Sir John, his purchafe of 
Spenfer’s leafe of Ennifcorthy 

from Richard Synot, xlix. 

Walfingham, Sir Francis, letter to 
from Fulk Greville, regarding the 
printing of Sir Philip Sidney’s 
** Arcadia,”’ in 1586, liii, 

Walton, Izaac, the houfe he lived 
in, and the rent and tithe he paid 
for it in 1638, cxxxvi. 

“ Wanton Wife of Bath,” a ballad 
prohibited and burned in 1600, 
but printed in 1765 by Bithop 
Percy in his “ Reliques,” xxxy, 

Ware, Sir James, his impreffion in 
1633 of Spenfer’s “‘ View of the 
State of Ireland,” cxxvii; his 
erroneous ftatement refpecting the 
lofs of the conclufion of “ ‘The 
Fairy Queen,’’ cxxxix, 


clxxvii INDEX TO THE LIFE OF SPENSER. 


Warner, William, author of “ A]- 
bion’s England,” born in Lon- 
don, xi; his lines on the burial of 
Spenfer, clxviii. 

Warton, Thomas, his ftrange miftake 
about the place where Edmund 
Spenfer died, cxliy. 

Warwickthire, Spenfers refident at 
Kingfbury in that count yee 

Webbe, William, his * Difcourfe of 
Englifh Poetry,” 1586, xxxvii. 

Whettftone, George, his ignorance 
of the authorthip of “ The Shep- 
herd’s Calendar, ” XXXVii ; his 
Elegy, &c. on the death of Sir 
Philip Sidney, xxxvii ; his « Eng- 

lith Mirror,’ quoted on the con- 
duct of Arthur Lord Grey of 
Wilton, xlix. 

Whitgift, Abp. of Canterbury, 
books licenfed by him, xxxv. 

Wickham, Bp. of London, books 
licenfed by him, xxxy. 

“Wife of Bath, the Wanton,” a 
ballad prohibited and burned in 
1600, but printed by Bithop Percy 
in his Reliques,”’ xxxv. 

“Willy, our Pleafant,’”? Shake- 
{peare fo defignated by Spenfer, 
XXX; a name alfo given to Sir 


Philip Sidney, Ixxx, 


THE 
SHEPHEARDES CALENDER: 


CONTEYNING TWELVE AGLOGUES, 
PROPORTIONABLE 


TO THE TWELVE MONETHES. 


ENTEREED 


To the noble and vertuous Gentleman, moft worthy of 


all titles both of learning and chevalrie, 


M. PHILIP SIDNEY. i 


in lie le OUIN DIOUN: 


Printed by Hucu Sincreton, dwelling in 
Creede Lane neere unto Ludgate at the 
figne of the gylden Tunne, and 
are there to be folde. 


Bie 


TO HIS BOOKE. 


Hi An OF, little booke: thy felfe prefent, 
ne As child whofe parent is unkent, 
mi To him that is the prefident 

ROH Of Noblefje and of chevalree 2 

it i ii And if that Envie barke at thee, 
WHE As fure it will, for fuccoure flee 

AMT it Under the fhadow of his wing ; 

| And, afked who thee forth did bring, 
WR A fhepheards fwaine, faye, did thee Jing, 
WAH All as his firaying flocke he fedde: 
And, when his honor has thee redae, 
Crave pardon for my hardyhedde.* 

But, if that any afke thy name, 

Say, thou wert bafebegot with blame; 
For thy thereof thou take/t /hame. 

And, when thou art paft jeopardee, 

i Come tell me what was fayd of mee, 
A And I will fend more after thee. 

iil ImMMERITO. 


* Of Nobleffe and of chevalree.] So the firft edition : later impreffions, 
including that of Todd, read, 


** Of nobleneffe and chivalrie.” 
Shakefpeare and other poets of his time ufe “ nobleffe” for nobleneffe, or 
nobility. C. 
* Crave pardon for my hardyhedde.] In later impreffions, the is 
i needlefily fubftituted for “my.” Spenfer defires his book to entreat 
i forgivenefs for his, Spenfer’s, boldnefs, not for its boldnefs. C. 


TO THE MOST EXCELLENT AND LEARNED 


? 


BOTH ORATOR AND POETE, 


MAYSTER GABRIELL HARVEY, 


His verie {pecial and fingular good frend E. K. commendeth the 


good lyking of this his labour,! and the patronage of the new 
Poete. 


NCOUTHE,,’ unkifte, Jayde the old famous 
‘) Poete Chaucer: whom for his excellencie and ly 
) wonderfull Skil in making, his [choller Lid- 
gate, a worthy /choller of fo excellent a maif- 
ter, calleth the Loadftarre of our Language ; 

Er whom our Colin clout, in his Aiglogue, calleth Tityrus the 
God of fhepheards, comparing hym to the worthines of the 
Poman Tityrus, Virgile. Which proverbe, myne owne good 
friend Ma. Harvey, as in that good old Poete it ferved well 
Pandares purpose for the bolftering of his baudie brocage, 
Jo very well taketh place in this our new Poete, who for that 
he is uncouthe (as faid Chaucer) is unkift, and unknown to 


1 E. K. commendeth the good lyking of this bis labour. | In later 
impreflions, the epithet ‘* good” is repeated before “labour.” C. 

> Uncouthe, unkifte, &c. ] See Chaucer’s Troilus and Crefeide, L. i, 
S1Oems LODD, 

The fame expreffion is ufed by W. Warner, in his «« Albion’s England,” 
edit. 1602, p. 154: 

** Her knew I not, nor knew fhe me, unknowne therefore unkift 
I loyter on the earth.” C. 
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4. eM PEIVEN LB. 
moft men, 1s regarded but of few. But I dout not, fo foone 


as his name fhall come into the knowledg of men, and his 
woorthines bee founded in the tromp of Fame, but that hee 
Shall bee not onely kifte, but alfo beloved of all, imbraced of 
the moft, and wondred at of the beft. No leffe, I thinke, 
deferveth his wittineffe in devifing, his pithineffe in uttering, 
his complaints of love fo lovely, his difcourfes of pleafure fo 
pleafantly, his paftoral rudenes, his morall wifeneffe, his 
dewe obferving of Decorum everye where, in perfonages, in 
Jeafons, in matter, in [peach ; and generally, in al feemely 
Simplycitie of handeling his matters, and framing his words : 
the which, of many thinges which in him be Jtraunge, I know 
will feeme the firaungeft, the wordes them felves* being fo 
aunctent, the knitting of them fo fhort and intricate, and the 
whole Pertode and compafte of /peech fo delightfome for the 
roundneffe, and fo grave for the firaungeneffe. And firfte of 
the wordes to /peake, I graunt they bee fomething hard, and 
of moft men unufed, yet both Englifh, and alfo ufed of moft 
excellent Authours, and moft famous Poetes. In whom, when 
as this our Poet hath bene much traveiled and throughly 
redd, how could it be, (as that worthy Oratour Jayde) but 
that walking in the fonne, although for other caufe he walked, 
yet needes he mought be Junburnt ; and, having the found of 
thofe auncient Poetes till ringing in his eares, he mought 
needes, in finging, hit out fome of theyr tunes. But whether 
he ufeth them by Juch cafualtye and cuftome, or of fet purpofe 
and choyfe, as thinking them fitteft for fuch ruftical rudeneffe 
of fhepheards, eyther for that theyr rough founde would make 
his rymes more ragged and ruftical ; or els becaufe [uch olde 
and obfolete wordes are moft ufed of country folke, fure I 
think, and think I think not amiffe, that they bring great 
grace, and, as one would fae auctoritie to the PRUE ies For 


® the wordes Deer ] The edit. 1591 firft altered “* the” to and, 
and ‘Todd followed it; ‘the’? was afterwards reftored, and it fo ftands 
in thetfols 161120 ©, 


THE EPISTLE. 5 


albe, among ft many other faultes, it [pecially be objetted of 
Valla againft Livie, and of other againft Salufte, that with, 
overmuch fiudie they affect antiquitie, as coveting thereby 
credence* and honor of elder yeeres ; yet I am of opinon, and 
eke the beft learned are of the lyke, that thofe auncient folemne 
wordes are a great ornament, both in the one, and in the 
other: the one labouring to fet forth in hys worke an eternall 
image of antiquitie, and the other carefully difcourfing mat- 
ters of gravity and importaunce. For, if my memory faile 
not, Tullie, in that booke wherein he endevoureth to fet forth 
the paterne of a perfect Oratour, fayth that ofttimes an 
ancient worde maketh the fiyle feeme grave, and as it were 
reverend, no otherwife then we honour and reverence gray 
heares, for a certein religious regard which we have of old 
age. Yet nether every where muft old words be fruffed in, 
nor the commen Dialeéte and maner of [peaking fo corrupted 
therby, that, as in olde buildings, it Jeme diforderly and 
ruinous. But all as in moft ‘exquifite pictures they ufe to 
blaze and portraté not only the daintie lineaments of beautye, 
but alfo rounde about it to fhadowe the rude thickets and 
craggy clifts, that, by the bafeneffe of fuch parts, more ex- 
cellency may accrew to the principall: for oftimes we fynde 
our felves, I knowe not how, fingularly delighted with the 
foewe of fuch naturall rudeneffe, and take great pleafure in 
that diforderly order. Even fo doe thofe rough and harfh 
termes enlumine, and make more clearly to appeare, the 
brightneffe of brave and glorious wordes. So ofentimes a 
difchorde in Mufick maketh a comely concordaunce: fo great 
delight tooke the worthy Poete Alceus to behold a blemifh 
in the joynt of a wel fhaped body. But, if any will rafbly 


* as coveting thereby credence.| Here the mifprinting of a fingle 
letter, in all editions after the firft, has entirely obfcured the writer’s 
meaning: ‘‘ as covering thereby credence” is nonfenfe, but nonfenfe that 
has been eternally repeated. Drayton rightly altered covering to “ covet- 


ing” in his copy of the fol. 1611. C. 
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6 Tid EP) Sea are 
blame fuch his purpofe in choy/e of old and unwonted wordes, 
him may I more juftly blame and condemne, or of witleffe 
headineffe in judging, or of heedeleffe hardineffe in condemn- 
ing; for, not marking the compaffe of hys bent, he wil judge 
of the length of his caft: for in my opinion it 15 one /peciall 
praife of many, whych are dew to this Poete, that he hath 
laboured to reftore, as to theyr rightfull heritage, Juch good 
and naturall Englifh words, as have ben long time out of 
uje, and almoft cleare difherited. Which is the onely caufe, 
that our Mother tonge, which truely of it Self ts both ful 
enough for profe, and ftately enough for vere, hath long time 
ben counted moft bare and barren of both. Which default 
when as fome endevoured to falve and recure, they patched 
up the holes with peces and rags of other languages, bor- 
rowing here of the french, there of the Italian, every where 
of the Latine; not weighing how il thofe tongues accorde 
with themfelves, but much worfe with ours: So now they 
have made our Englifh tongue a gallimaufray, or hodgepodge 
of al other /peches. Other fome, not Jo wel feene in the Eng- 
lifh tonge as perhaps in other languages, if they happen to 
heare an olde word, albeit very naturall and Significant, crye 
out ftraightway, that we freak no Englifb, but gibbrifh, or 
rather fuch as in olde time Evanders mother J/pake: whofe 

Jirft fhame is, that they are not afhamed, in their own mo- 
ther tonge, ftraungers to bee counted and alienes. The Second 

Jhame no leffe then the jirft, that what fo they under ftand 
not, they fireight way deeme to be Jenfelefje, and not at al to 
be underftode. Much like to the Mole in V/opes fable, that, 
being blynd her felfe, would in no wife be perfwaded, that 
any beaft could fee. The laft, more pameful then both, that 
of their owne country and natural Jpeach, which together 
with their Nourfes milke they Jucked, they have fo bafe regard 
and baftard judgement, that they will not onely themfelves 
not labor to garnifh and beautifie it, but alfo repine, that 
of other it shold be embellifhed. Like to the dogge in the 


maunger, that him felfe can eate no hay, and yet barketh at 


AY ISAS SGM Bs AS 


THE EPISTLE. - 


the hungry bullock, that fo faine would feede: whofe currifb 
kinde, though |it| cannot be kept from barking, yet I conne 
them thanke that they refrain from byting. 

Now, for the knitting of Sentences, which they call the 
joynts and members therof, &8 for al the compaffe of the 
Speech, tt 1s round without roughneffe, and learned without 
hardnes, fuch indeede as may be perceyved of the leafte, under- 
ftoode of the moft, but judged onely of the learned. For 
what in moft Englifh wryters ufeth tobe loofe, and as it 
were ungyrt,’ in this Authour is well grounded, finely 
framed, and ftrongly truffed up together. In regard where- 
of, I fcorne and /pue out the rake-hellye route of our ragged 
rymers (for fo themfelves ufe to hunt the letter) which 
without learning bofte, without judgement jangle, without 
reafon rage and fome, as if fome inftiné of Poeticall /pirite 
had newly ravifhed them above the meanneffe of commen ca- 
pacitie. And being, in the middeft of all theyr braverie, 
Jodenly, eyther for want of matter, or ryme, or having 
forgotten theyr former conceyt, they feeme to be fo pained 
and traveiled in theyr remembrance, as it were a woman in 
childebirth, or as that fame Pythia, when the traunce came 
upon her: ‘* Os rabidum fera corda domans, &c.” 

Netheleffe, let them a Gods name feede on theyr owne 
folly, fo they Jeeke not to darken the beames of others glory. 
As for Colin, under whofe perfon the Authour felfe is fba- 
dowed, how furre he is from fuch vaunted titles and glorious 
Joowes, both him felfe Jheweth, where he fayth, 


‘© Of Mufes Hobbin, I conne no fkill.” ud 


‘“‘ Enough is me to paint out my unreft, We.” 


And alfo appeareth by the bafeneffe of the name, wherein 
it feemeth he chofe rather to unfold great matter of argument 
covertly then, profeffing it, not fuffice thereto accordingly. 


> and as it were ungyrt.| Here again a reference to the firft edition 


gives us an important improvement, viz. “ ungyrt ” for a#right, which 
laft has always been taken as the text. C. 
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Which moved him rather in HE glogues then other wife to 
write, doubting perhaps his habilitie, which he little needed, 
or mynding to furnifh our tongue with this kinde, wherein 
it faulteth ; or following the example of the beft and moft 
auncient Poetes, which devifed this kinde of wryting, being 
both Jo bafe for the matter, and homely for the manner, at 
the firft to trie theyr habilities ; and as young birdes, that 
be newly crept out of the neft, by little firft to prove theyr 
tender wyngs, before they make a greater flyght. So flew 
Theocritus, as you may perceive he was allreadie Sull fledged. 
So flewe Virgile, as not yet well feeling his winges. So flew 
Mantuane, as not being full fomd. So Petrarque. So Boc- 
cace. So Marot, Sanazarus, and alfo diverfe other excellent 
both Italian and French Poetes, whofe foting this Author 
every where followeth ; yet fo as few, but they be wel Jented, 
can trace him out. So finally flyeth this our new Poete as a 
birde whofe principals be Jearce growen out, but yet as that 
in time fhall be hable to keepe wing with the bef. 

Now, as touching the generall dryft and purpofe of his 
Aiglogues, I mind not to fay much, him Jelfe laboring to 
conceale it. Onely this appeareth, that his unftayed yougth 
had long wandred in the common Labyrinth of Love, in which 
time to mitigate and allay the heate of his paffion, or els to 
warne (as he fayth) the young fhepheards, as his equalls 
and companions, of his unfortunate folly, he compiled thefe 
xy glogues, which, for that they be proportioned to the 
State of the xij monethes, he termeth the Shepheards Cal- 
ender, applying an olde name to a new worke.®  Hereunto 


° applying an olde name to a new worke.|] Namely, ‘‘'The Boke of 
Shepheardes Kalender ;” a medley of verfe and profe ; containing, as 
Mr. Warton has related, among many other curious particulars, the 
faints of the whole year, the moveable feafts, the figns of the zodiack, 
the properties of the twelve months, rules for blood-letting, a collection 
of proverbs, a fyftem of ethicks, politicks, divinity, phyfiognomy, medi- 
cine, aftrology, and geography. flift. of Eng. Poet. vol. ii. 195. Mr. 
Warton adds that Wynkyn de Worde certainly publifhed the firft edition 


of this work. Topp. 
It came from the prefs of Wynkyn de Worde feveral times, firft, 


aT 


THE EPISTLE. 9 


have I added a certaine Gloffe, or fcholion,' for thexpofition 
of olde wordes, and harder phrafes, which maner of glofing 
and commenting, well I wote, wil feeme ftraunge and rare 
in our tongue: yet, for Jomuch as I knewe many excellent 
and proper devifes, both in wordes and matter, would paffe 
in the [peedie courfe of reading, either as unknowen, or as 
not marked ;.and that in this kind, as in other, we might 
be equal to the learned of other nations, I thought good to 
take the paines upon me, the rather for that by meanes of 
Some familiar acquaintance I was made privie to his counfell 
and fecret meaning in them, as alfo in Jundrie other works 
of his, which albeit I know he nothing fo much hateth as 
to promulgate, yet thus much have I adventured upon his 
frendfhip, him Jelfe being for long time furre eftraunged ; 
hoping that this will the rather occafion him to put forth 
diverfe other excellent works of his, which flepe in filence ; 
as his Dreames, his Legendes, his Court of Cupide, and 
Jondry others,® whofe commendation to fet out were verye 
vaine, the things though worthie of many, yet beeing knowen 
to fewe. Thefe my prefent paynes, if to any they be plea- 
furable or profitable, be you judge, mine own good matfter 
Harvey,’ to whom I have, both in refpect of your worthines 
generally, and otherwyfe upon Jome particular and Jpecial 
confiderations, voued this my labour, and the maydenhead of 


according to Dibdin (Ames m1. 265) in 1508, but it feems doubiful 
whether it was not preceded by an undated impreflion. Warton’s 
account of it may be found in the 8vo. 1824, of his Hi. Eng. Poet. 
Wolsliinp130, CC. 

7 a certaine Gloffe, or fcholion, &c.| Todd reprinted this * glofs,” 
and profefled to take it from ‘the original edition ;” but, in fact, he 
followed a confiderably later impreflion, and omitted not merely words, 
but fometimes whole lines, which we have not failed to fupply from 
«The Shepherd’s Calendar,” as it firft came out in the year 1579. We 
have alfo, on the fame excellent authority, correfted many verbal and 
literalertors: CG: 

8 bis Dreames, bis Legendes, bis Court of Cupide, and fondry others.] 
Refpeéting thefe works, fee the introductory Memoir. C. 

9 mine own good maifter Harvey.| The word “ good,” with various 


other changes, is from the edit. 1579. C. 
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this our commen frends Poetrie ; himfelfe having already in 
the beginning dedicated it to the Noble and worthy Gentleman, 
the right worfhipfull Ma. Phi. Sidney, a Special favourer 
and maintainer of all kind of learning. Whofe caufe, I pray 
Jou, sir, yf Envie fhall fur up any wrong ful accufafion, 
defend with your mightie Rhetorick and other your rare gifts 
of learning,” as you can, and Shield with your good wil, as 
Jou ought, againft the malice and outrage of fo many enemies, 
as I know will bee fet on fire with the /parks of his kindled 
glory. And thus recommending the Author unto Jou, as unto 
his moft fpecial good frend, and my Jelfe unto you both, as 
one making finguler account of two fo very good &S fo choife 
friends, I bid you both moft hartely farwel, and commit you 
and your commendable ftudies to the tuicion of the greateft. 


Your owne affuredly to be commaunded, 


Ls 
Poft fer. 

NOW I truft, M. Harvey, that upon Sight of your /peciall 
frends and fellow Poets doings, or els for envie of fo many 
unworthy Quidams, which catch at the garlond which to you 
alone 1s dewe, you will be perfwaded to plucke out of the 
hatefull darkneffe thofe fo many excellent Engli~h poemes of 
yours which lye hid, and bring them forth to eternall light. 
Truft me, you doe both them great wrong, in depriving them 
of the defired fonne ; and alfo your Jelfe, in Jmoothering your 
deferved praifes ; and all men generally, in withholding from 
them fo divine pleafures, which they might conceive of your 
gallant Englifh verfes, as they have already done of your 
Latine Poemes, which, in my opinion, both for invention and 
Elocution are very delicate and fuperexcellent. And thus 
againe I take my leave of my good Mayfter Harvey: from 
my lodging at London this 10 of Aprill, Les 


"° and other your rare gifts of learning.| In the edit. of 1 $075 arava 
was altered to rath, and fo it was ever after reprinted. C. 


THE GENERALL ARGUMENT OF 


THE WHOLE BOOKE. 


5 py ITTLE, I hope, needeth me at large to 
y difcourfe the firft Originall of /Eglogues, 

) having alreadie touched the fame. But, 
for the worde A‘glogues, I know, is un- 
knowen to moft, and alfo miftaken of 
fome of the beft learned (as they think,) I wyll fay fome- 
what thereof, beeing not at all impertinent to my prefent 
purpofe. 

They were firft of the Greekes, the inventours of them, 
called fE glogat, as it were KiY OV, or above my AOYob, that 
is, Goteheards tales." For although in Virgile and others 
the fpeakers be moft Shepheards and Goatheards,’ yet 
Theocritus, in whom is more ground of authoritie then in 
Virgile, this {pecially from that deriving, as from the firft 
head and welfpring, the whole Invention of his A’glogues, 
maketh Goteheards the perfons and authors of his tales. 
This being, who feeth not the groffnefle of fuch as by 


1 FEglogai, as it were aiywy, or airyovduwy Aayos, that is, Gotebeards 
tales, &c.] A miftaken etymology; and derived from Petrarch. See 
Heinfius on Theocritus difcufling this point, and the commentators on 
Virgil’s Paftorals. TT. Warton. 

2 the peakers be moft Shepheards and Goatheards.| In editions after 
the firft thefe words were changed, perhaps rightly, to ‘the {peakers be 
more Shepheards then Goatheards.” C. 
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12 GENERALIVARGOMENT: 


colour of learning would make us beleeve, that they. are 
more rightly termed Eclogai, as they would fay, extraor- 
dinary difcourfes of unneceflarie matter : which definition, 
albe in fubftaunce and meaning it agree with the nature 
of the thing, yet no whit anfwereth with the avaeaAvors and 
interpretation of the worde. For they be not termed 
Eclogues, but A glogues ;* which fentence this authour 
very well obferving, upon good judgement, though in- 
deede fewe Goteheards have to doe herein, netheleffe 
doubteth not to cal them by the ufed and beft knowen 
name. Other curious difcourfes hereof I referve to greater 
occafion. 

Thefe xij A glogues, every where an{wering to the 
feafons of the twelve monthes, may be well devided into 
three formes or ranckes. For eyther they be Plaintive, 
as the firft, the fixt, the eleventh, and the twelfth; or 
recreative, fuch as al thofe bee, which conceive matter of 
love,* or commendation of {pecial perfonages ; or Morall, 
which for the moft part be mixed with fome Satyrical 
bitternefle ; namely, the fecond, of reverence dewe to olde 
age ; the fift, of coloured deceipt ; the feventh and ninth, 
of diffolute fhepheards and paftours; the tenth, of con- 
tempt of Poetrie and pleafant wits. And to this divifion 
may every thing herein bee reafonably applyed; a few 
onely except, whofe fpeciall purpofe and meaning I am 
not privie to. And thus much generally of thefe x1] 
“Eglogues. Now will we fpeake particularly of all, and 


* For they be not termed Eclogues, but fEglogues.] E. Johnfon, [ Zut. 
Temp.] in his Verfes prefixed to Browne’s Shepheards Pipe,” a fet of 
Paftorals, publifhed in 1620, thus compliments the author: 

“ Not EcLocuzs your, but Ectocurs: To compare : 
Virgil’s /elefed, yours e/eéfed, are. 
He imitates, you make; and this your creature 
Expreffeth well your name; and theirs, their nature.” ‘Topp. 

* which conceive matter of love.| So the firft edition; but it may be 
doubted whether the poet did not write “* which concerne matter of love,” 
and not *‘ containe matter of love,” as the paflage has fince been printed. 
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GENERALL ARGUMENT. 13 
firft of the firft, which hee calleth by the firft monethes 


name, Januarie: wherein to fome hee may feeme fowly 
to have faulted, in that he erronioufly beginneth with that 
moneth, which beginneth not the yeare. For it 1s wel 
knowen, and ftoutly mainteyned with ftronge reafons of 
the learned, that the yeare beginneth in March ; for then 
the fonne reneweth his finifhed courfe, and the feafonable 
{pring refrefheth the earth, and the plefaunce thereof, 
being buried in the fadneffe of the dead winter now worne 
away, reliveth. 

This opinion maynteine the olde Aftrologers and Phi- 
lofophers, namely, the reverend Andalo, and Macrobius 
in his holydayes of Saturne; which accoumpt alfo was 
generally obferved both of Grecians and Romans. But, 
faving the leave of fuch learned heads, wee mayntaine a 
cuftome of coumpting the feafons from the moneth Ja- 
nuary, upon a more fpeciall caufe then the heathen Philo- 
fophers ever. coulde conceyve, that 1s, for the incarnation 
of our mighty Saviour, and eternall redeemer the; 12 
Chrift, who, as then renewing the ftate of the decayed 
worlde, and returning the compaffe of expyred yeares to 
theyr former date and firft commencement, left to us his 
heires a memoriall of his birth in the end of the laft yeere 
and beginning of the next. Which reckoning, befide that 
eternall monument of our falvation, leaneth alfo uppon 
good proofe of fpecial judgement. 

For albeit that in elder tymes, when as yet the coumpt 
of the yere was not perfected, as afterwarde it was by 
Julius Cefar, they began to tel the monethes from Marches 
beginning, and according to the fame God (as is fayd in 
Scripture) comaunded the people of the Jewes, to count 
the Moneth Abil, that which wee call March, for the firft 
moneth, in remembraunce that in that moneth he brought 
them out of the land of Agipt: yet, according to tradi- 
tion of latter times, it hath been otherwife obferved, both 
in government of the Church and rule of Mightieft 
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14 GENERALL ARGUMENT 


Realmes. For from Julius Cefar who firft obferved the 
leape yeere, which he called biffextilem Annum, and brought 
into a more certain courfe the odde wandring dayes which 
of the Greekes were called urepBaivovres, of the Romans 
tntercalares, (for in fuch matter of learning I am forced 
to ufe the termes of the learned,) the monethes have 
beene nombred xj, which in the firft ordinaunce of 
Romulus were but tenne, counting but cccillj dayes in 
every yeare, and beginning with March. But Numa 
Pompilius, who was the father of al the Romain cere- 
monies and religion, feeing that reckoning to agree neither 
with the courfe of the fonne nor of the moone, thereunto 
added two monethes, January and F ebruary ; wherin it 
feemeth, that wife king minded, upon good reafon, to 
begin the yeare at Januarie, of him therefore fo called 
fanquam Fanua anni, the gate and entraunce of the yere ; 
or of the name of the god Fanus, to which god for that 
the olde Paynims attributed the byrth and beginning of 
all creatures new comming into the worlde, it feemeth 
that he therfore to him affigned the beginning and firft 
entraunce of the yeare. Which account for the moft 
part hath hetherto continued: N otwithftanding that the 
/Egiptians beginne theyr yeare at September ; for that, 
according to the opinion of the beft Rabbins and very 
purpofe of the Scripture felfe, God made the worlde in 
that Moneth, that is called of them 7i/rt. And therefore 
he commaunded them to keepe the feaft of Pavilions in 
the ende of the yeare, in the xy. day of the feventh moneth, 
which before that time was the firft. 

But our Authour refpecting neither the fubtiltie of 
thone part, nor the antiquitie of thother, thinketh it fittett, 
according to the fimplicitie of commen underftanding, to 
begin with Januarie ; wening it perhaps no decorum that 
Shepheard fhould be feene in matter of fo deepe infight, 
or canvafe a cafe of fo doubtful judgment. So therefore 
beginneth he, and fo continueth he throughout. 
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THE SHEPHEARDS CALENDER. 
JANUARIE. 


ZEGLOGA PRIMA. ARGUMENT. 


IN this frft 4eglogue Colin cloute, a fhepheardes boy, com- 
plaineth him of bis unfortunate love, being but newly (as 
Jemeth) enamoured of a countrie laffe called Rofalinde : 
with which ftrong affection being very fore traveled, he 
compareth his carefull cafe to the fadde feafon of the yeare, 
to the frofite ground, to the frofen trees, and to his owne 
winterbeaten flocke. And laftlye, fynding himfelfe robbed 
of all former pleafaunce and delights, hee breaketh his 
Pipe in peeces, and cafteth him felfe to the ground. 


Colin Clout.* 
SHEPEHEARDS boye, (no bet- 


ter doe him call,) 
When Winters waftful fpight was 
almoft {pent, 
Allin a funnefhine day, as did befall, 
Led forth his flock, that had bene 
long ypent: i 
So faint they woxe, and feeble in the folde, 5 : 
That now unnethes their feete could them uphold. | 


® Colin Clout is Spenfer himfelf. See the Gfe of E.K. The name 
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16 Tif SHEPHREARDS *CHLENDER: 
All as the Sheepe, fuch was the fhepeheards looke, 


For pale and wanne he was, (alas the while !) 

May feeme he lovd, or elf fome care he tooke ; 

Well couth hee tune his pipe and frame his ftile : 10 
Tho to a hill® his faynting flocke hee ledde, 
And thus him playnde, the while his fhepe there fedde. 


“< Yee Gods of love, that pitie lovers paine, 
(If any gods the paine of lovers pitie,) 
Looke from above, where you in joyes remaine, 15 
And bowe your eares unto my dolefull dittie : 
And, Pan, thou fhepheards God that once didft love, 
Pitie the paines that thou thy felfe didft prove. 


‘Thou barrein ground, whome winters wrath hath watted, 
Art made a myrrhour to behold my plight : 20 
Whilome thy frefh fpring flowrd, and after hafted 
Thy fommer prowde, with Daffadillies dight ; 

And now is come thy wynters ftormy ftate, 

Thy mantle mard wherein thou maf-kedft late. 


«<Such rage as winters reigneth in my heart, 25 
My life bloud friefing with unkindly cold ; 
Such ftormy ftoures do breede my balefull {mart, 
As if my yeare were waft and woxen old; 
And yet, alas! but now my {pring begonne, 
And hia alas! yt is already donne. 30 


feems to have been nc from Skelton’s poem, entitled Ze Boke of 
Cotyn Criour: See his Works, Lond. 1736, p. 179. ‘T. Warton. 
Edits Dyce evesis4¢Vil.031 1, 

Spenfer was afterwards repeatedly defignated Colin, and Colin Clout, 
as by Drayton in his ‘* Shepheards Garland,” 1593, Eglog. 3, In a very 
interefting paflage referring to the ‘‘ Faerie Queene :’ 

«In thy {weete fong fo bleffed may’ft thou bee, 
For learned Collin laies his pipes to gage, 
And is to fayrie gone a Pilgrimage : 

the more our mone.”—Sign. C3. C. 

b Tho to a bill.) i.e.“ Then toa hill,” from A. S. thonne. “ Tho” 

is often ufed by Chaucer and Gower for then. C. 


+ANUARIE. 


‘“< You naked trees, whofe fhady leaves are loft, 
Wherein the byrds were wont to build their bowre, 
And now are clothd with moffe and hoary froft, 
In ftede of bloofmes,*® wherwith your buds did flowre ; 

I fee your teares that from your boughes doe raine, 3; 


Whofe drops in drery yficles remaine. 


** All fo my luftfull leafe is drye and {ere, 

My timely buds with wayling all are wafted ;* 

The bloffome which my braunch of youth did beare 

With breathed fighes is blowne away and blafted ; 
And from mine eyes the drizling teares defcend, 
As on your boughes the yficles depend. 


40 


“< Thou feeble flocke, whofe fleece is rough and rent, 
Whofe knees are weake through faft and evill fare, 
Maytft witneffe well, by thy ill governement, 45 
Thy mayfters mind is overcome with care: 
Thou weake, I wanne; thou leane, I quite forlorne : 
With mourning pyne I; you with pyning mourne. 


‘<A thoufand fithes I curfe that carefull hower 
Wherein I longd the neighbour towne to fee, 50 
And eke tenne thoufand fithes I bleffe the ftoure 
Wherein I fawe fo fayre a fight as fhee: 
Yet all for naught: fuch fight hath bred my bane. 
Ah, God! that love fhould breede both joy and payne ! 


° In frede of bloofmes.| Todd could never have feen the firft edit. 
1579, or he would hardly have printed b/s/omes, a diffyllable, where a 
monofyllable is certainly required. It deferves remark alfo, that in his 
copy of the fol. 1611, Drayton altered 4/ofoms, as it there ftands, to 
*“bloomess2 C. 

4 My timely buds with wayling all are wafted.| So Sir Edward Dyer 
in a paftoral Poem, ‘* Coridon to his Phillis,” in « England’s Helicon,” 
1000, olen 525). — 

“« My bud is blafted, withered is my leafe, 
And all my corne is rotted in the fheafe.” C. 
Cc 
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18 THE SHEPHEARDS CALENDER. 


«Tt is not Hobbinol* wherefore I plaine, 55 
Albee my love he feeke with dayly fuit ; 
His clownifh gifts and curtfies I difdaine, 
His kiddes, his cracknelles, and his early fruit. 
Ah, foolifh Hobbinol! thy gyfts bene vayne ; 


Colin them gives to Rofalind’ againe. 60 


“<I love thilke laffe, (alas! why doe I love ?) 

And am forlorne, (alas! why am I lorne ?) 

Shee deignes not my good will, but doth reprove, 

And of my rurall mufick holdeth {corne. 
Shepheards devife fhe hateth as the fnake, 65 
And laughes the fongs that Colin Clout doth make. 


‘«¢ Wherefore, my pype, albee rude Pan thou pleafe, 

Yet for thou pleafeft not where moft I would; 

And thou, unlucky Mufe, that wontft to eafe 

My mufing mynd, yet canft not when thou fhould; 70 
Both pype and Mufe fhall fore the while abye.”— 
So broke his oaten pype, and down dyd lye. 


By that, the welked Phoebus gan availe® 
His wearie waine ; and nowe the frofty Night 


© It is not Hobbinol.] Hobbinol is our author’s friend Gabriel Harvey ; 
who is often introduced, under the fame fictitious name, in thefe Paf- 
torals. ‘TT. Warton. 
€ Colin them gives to Rofalind.| Rofalind is our poet’s miftrefs, whom 
he is fuppofed to have fallen in love with foon after his departure from 
the Univerfity ;\ and whofe cruelty is frequently lamented in the courfe 
of thefe Paftorals. .T. Warton. 
Drayton mentions Colin’s affection for Rofalind near the clofe of his 
8th “* Eglog.” 
‘« Sayth he, yet are you too unkind, 
If in your heart you cannot finde 
to love us now and then; 
And I to thee will be as kinde 
As Colin was to Rofalinde, 
of curtefie the flower.” Sign. I 4b. C. 
© By that, the welked Phebus gan availe.| ‘Yo ‘‘welk” is to roll, 


FANUARIE. 


Her mantle black through heaven gan overhaile : 

Which feene, the penfife boy, halfe in defpight, 
Arofe, and homeward drove his fonned fheepe," 
Whofe hanging heads did feeme his carefull cafe to 


weepe. 


75 


COLINS EMBLEME. 
Anchora Jpeme. 


GLOSSE. 


Colin Cloute, is a name not greatly ufed, and yet have I fene a Poefie 
of M. Skeltons under that title. But indeede the worde Colin is Frenche, 
and ufed of the French Poete Marot (if hee bee worthy of the name of 
a Poete) in a certein Aglogue. Under which name this Poete fecretly 
fhadoweth himfelf, as fometime did Virgil under the name of Tityrus, 
thinking it much fitter then fuch Latine names, for the great unlikeli- 
hoode of the language. 

Unnethes, {carcely. 

Couthe, commeth of the verbe Cone, that is, to know, or to have 
fkill. As well interpreteth the fame, the worthy Sir Tho. Smith, in his 
booke of government: wherof I have a perfeét copie in wryting, lent 
me by his kinfman, and my verye fingular good freend, M. Gabriel 
Harvey ; as alfo of fome other his moft grave and excellent wrytings. 

Sythe, time. 

Neighbour towne, the next towne: exprefling the Latine Vicina. 

Stoure, a fitt. 

Sere, withered. 

His clownifb gyfts, imitateth Virgil’s verfe. 

“* Rufticus es Corydon, nec munera curat Alexis.” 

Hobbinoll, is a fained country name, whereby, it being fo commune 
and ufuall, feemeth to be hidden the perfon of fome his very {peciall 
and moft familiar friend, whom he entirely and extraordinarily beloved, 
as peradventure fhall be more largely declared hereafter. In thys place 


A. S. wealcan ; and here the paflive is ufed for the ative participle. To 
“‘availe” is to de/cend, to lower, and fometimes to /ubmit 5 Fr. avaler: 
fee the next Eclogue, <‘ but now it avales.” C., 

” his fonned fbeepe.| Todd tells us that “the fol. 1611 converted 
‘funned’ into funny.” This is not the cafe in any copy we have met 
with. In the ‘* Gloffe,” which follows, he omitted the words “ moft” 
and ‘* much,” leaving the two paflages lefs emphatic. Favor for ‘ fa- 
vour”’ was another of Todd’s mifprints. C, 
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feemeth to be fome favour of diforderly love, which the learned call 
pederaftice ; but it is gathered befide his meaning. For who hath red 
Plato his dialogue called A/cybiades, Xenophon, and Maximus ‘Tyrius, 
of Socrates opinions, may eafily perceive, that fuch love is muche to be 
alowed and liked of, {pecially fo meant, as Socrates ufed it: who fayth, 
that indeede he loved Alcybiades extremely, yet not Alcybiades perfon, 
but hys foule, which is Alcybiades owne felfe. And fo is pedera/ftice 
much to be preferred before gynera/fice, that is, the love whiche en- 
flameth men with luft toward womankind. But yet let no man thinke, 
that herein I ftand with Lucian, or his develifh difciple Unico Aretino, 
in defence of execrable and horrible finnes of forbidden and unlawful 
flefhlinefle. Whofe abominable errour is fully confuted of Periontus, 
and others. 

I love, a prety Epanorthofis in thefe two verfes; and withall a Paro- 
nomafia or playing with the word, where he fayth I love thilke /affe 
alas, &c. 

Rofalinde, is alfo a feigned name, which, being wel ordered, wil be- 
wray the verie name of hys love and miftreffe, whom by that name he 
coloureth. So as Ovide fhadoweth hys love under the name of Corynna, 
which of fome is fuppofed to be Julia, th’mperor Auguftus his daughter, 
and wyfe to Agryppa. So doth Aruntius Stella every where call his 
Ladie, Afteris and Ianthis, albe it is well knowen that her right name 
was Violantilla, as witneffeth Statius in his Epithalamium. And {fo the 
famous Paragone of Italy, Madonna Czlia, in her letters envelopeth her 
felfe under the name of Zima; and Petrona under the name of Bellochia. 
And this generally hath bene a common cuftome of counterfeiéting the 
names of fecret Perfonages. 

Avail, bring downe. 

Overhaile, drawe over. 


EMBLEME. 


His embleme or Pofye is here under added in Italian, Anchira /peme s 
the meaning wherof is, that notwithftanding his extreme paflion and 
luckleffe love, yet, leaning on hope, he 1s fome what recomforted. 


Heb ebakeWeag Role by 
{GLOGA SECUNDA. ARGUMENT. 


THIS 4¢glogue is rather morall and generall, then bent to 
ante fecrete or particular purpofe. It /peciallie conteyneth 
a atfcourfe of old age, in the perfone of Thenot, an olde 
Shepheard, who for his crookedneffe and unluftineffe is 
Scorned of Cuddie, an unhappy Heardmans boye. Thematter 
very well accordeth with the Jeafon of the moneth, the yeare 
now drouping, and as it were drawing to his laft age. For 
as in this time of yeare, fo then in our bodies, there is a 
dry and withering cold, which congealeth the crudled blood, 

_ and friefeth the wetherbeaten flefh with ftormes of For- 
tune, and hoare frofts of Care. To which purpofe the olde 
man telleth a tale of the Oake and the Bryer, fo lively, 
and fo feelingly, as, if the thing were fet forth in fome 
Pitture before our eyes, more plainly could not appeare. 


Cuppir. THENOT. 


Cuddie. 
AG H for pittie! will rancke Winters rage 
> iy) Thefe bitter blafts never ginne t’ affwage? 
The kene cold blowes through my beaten 
hyde, 
All as I were through the body gryde :* 


y) 


CARS 


* through the body gryde.| Spenfer frequently ufes gride, which 
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i) 


My ragged rontes all fhiver and fhake, 5 
As doen high Towers in an earthquake : 
They wont in the wind wagge their wrigle tayles, 
Perke as a Peacock; but nowe it avales. 
The. Lewdly complaineft® thou, laefie ladde, 
Of Winters wracke for making thee fadde. 10 
Mutt not the worlde wend in his commun courfe, 
From good to badd, and from badde to worfe, 
From worfe unto that is worft of all, 
And then returne to his former fall ? 
Who will not fuffer the ftormy time, 15 
Where will he live tyll the lufty prime? 
Selfe have I worne out thrife threttie yeares,° 
Some in much toy, many 1n many teares, 
Yet never complained of cold nor heate, 
Of Sommers flame, nor of Winters threat, 20 
Ne ever was to Fortune foeman, 
But gently tooke that ungently came ; 
And ever my flocke was my chiefe care, 
Winter or Sommer they mought well fare. 
Cud. No marveile, Thenot, if thou can beare 25 
Cherefully the Winters wrathfull cheare ; 
For Age and Winter accord full nie, 
This chill, that cold; this crooked, that wrye ; 
And as the lowring Wether lookes downe, 
So femeft thou like good fryday to frowne: 30 
But my flowring youth is foe to froft, | 
My fhippe unwont in ftormes to be toft. 


fignifies to pzerce. ‘This word, as E. K. remarks in the Glofs, is often 
ufed by Lydgate, but never once by Chaucer. Gride is found alfo in 
the following paflages, F. Q. ii. viii. 36, lil. il. 37, ill. ix. 29, iv. vi. 1, 
Aug. ver. 95, Virg. Guat, ver. 254. .T. Warton. 

> Lewdly complaineft thou.| i.e. ignorantly thou complaineft : it occurs 
often in this and other fenfes. C. 

© thrife threttie yeares.| ‘The ruftic pronunciation of thirty: it was 
afterwards (as in 1611) altered to “ thrice thirtie yeares,” and fo Todd. 


& 


FPEBRUARIE. 


The. The foveraigne of feas he blames in vaine, 
That, once fea-beate, will to fea againe : 
So loytring live you little heardgroomes, 
Keeping your beaftes in the budded broomes ; 
And, when the fhining funne laugheth once, 
You deemen the Spring 1s come attonce ; 
Tho gynne you, fond flies! the cold to fcorne, 
And, crowing in pypes made of greene corne, 40 
You thinken to be Lords of the yeare ; 
But eft, when ye count you freed from feare, 
Comes the breme Winter with chamfred browes,? 
Full of wrinckles and froftie furrowes, 
Drerily fhooting his ftormy darte, 45 
Which cruddles the bloud and pricks the harte : 
Then is your careleffe corage accoied,° 
Your carefull heards with cold bene annoied : 
Then paye you the price of your furquedrie, 
With weeping, and wayling, and mifery. 50 
Cud. Ah, foolifh old man! I fcorne thy fkill, 
That wouldeft me my fpringing youngth to {pil :' 
I deeme thy braine emperifhed bee 
Through rufty elde, that hath rotted thee ; 


Ww 
WG 


@ Winter with chamfred browes.] Chamfred, {ays T. Warton,) here 
fignifies wrinkled. This is much to be doubted, fince in the very next 
line Spenfer ufes ‘‘ wrinkled.” It feems rather to mean, not mere 
wrinkles, but the deep and long furrows on the brows of aged perfons, 
like channels or gutters in ftone-work; and it has been derived from the 
Fr. chambré and chamfrain. ‘Breme” is fierce, violent. C. 

© your careleffe corage accoied.| E. K. informs us that this word 
is used for daunted. And thus Bathurft tranflates the paflage: “Tum 
demum cadet inconfulta ferocia vobis.” The word has a very different 
fignification, F. Q. iv. viii. 59. But Drayton ufes it, like Spenfer, 
Shep. Garland, 1593, p. 47. ‘* My jolly peacocks trayne fhall be 
acoyd.” ‘Toop. 

‘ my fpringing youngth to fpil.| So the edit. 1579, and fo youth was 
fometimes {pelt of old, although in this eclogue we afterwards have youth. 
In editions fubfequent to the firft it is youth in both places. C. 
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Or ficker thy head veray tottie is,® 55 
So on thy corbe fhoulder® it leanes amiffe. 
Now thy felfe haft loft both lopp and topp, 
Als my budding braunch thou wouldeft cropp ; 
But were thy yeares greene, as now bene myne, 
To other delights they would encline: 60 
Tho wouldeft thou learne to caroll of Love, 
And hery with hymnes thy laffes glove ; 
Tho wouldeft thou pype of Phyllis prayfe ; 
But Phyllis is myne for many dayes; 
I wonne her with a gyrdle of gelt,' 65 
Emboft with buegle about the belt : 
Such an one fhepeheards woulde make full faine ; 
Such an one would make thee younge againe. 

Lhe. ‘Thou art a fon* of thy love to bofte ; 
All that is lent to love wyll be loft. 


Cud. Seeft howe brag yond Bullocke beares, 
So {mirke, fo fmoothe, his pricked eares? 
His hornes bene as broade as Rainebowe bent, 
His dewelap as lythe as laffe of Kent:! 
See howe he venteth into the wynd ; 75 


Weeneft of love is not his mynd? 


° Or ficker thy head veray tottie is.] Very wavering. See the fame 
expreflion, F. Q. vii. vii. 39. In the Canting Dittionary, the phrafe 
TOTTY-HEADED for giddy-headed is to be found. ‘Topp. 

» So on thy corbe Jeoulder.| Crooked. So Gower, in his Florent, v. 
273. “* Her neck is fhort, her fhoulders courd.” Topp. 

' I wonne her with a gyrdle of gelt.) With a golden or gilded girdle. 
Skelton ufes ge/t for gold: fee his Elinor Rumming, Poems, edit. Dyce, 
PIA. 24s 

* Thou art a fon.] Fool. He ules the fame word in September and 
Oétober, and in Colin Clouts come home again. 'T. Warton. 

las lythe as laffe of Kent.] Drayton, in his 8th Eglog. ufes the 
fame fimile, but applies it differently : 

*« Her feature all as frefh above 
As is the graffe that growes by Dove, 
as lyth as lafle of Kent.” Sign. I Pek! Ge 


FEBRUARIE. 


Seemeth thy flocke thy counfell can, 
So luftleffe bene they,” fo weake, fo wan; 
Clothed with cold, and hoarie wyth froft, 
Thy flockes father his corage hath loft. 80 
Thy Ewes, that wont to have blowen bags, 
Like wailefull widdowes hangen their crags ; 
The rather lambes bene ftarved with cold, 
All for their Maifter is luftleffe and old. 
The. Cuddie, I wote thou kenft little good, 85 
So vainely tadvaunce thy headleffe hood ;" 
For youngth is a bubble blowne up with breath, 
Whofe witt is weakenefle, whofe wage is death, 
Whofe way is wilderneffe, whofe ynne Penaunce, 
And ftoopegallaunt Age, the hofte of Greevaunce.° go 
But fhall I tel thee a tale of truth, 
Which I cond of Tityrus in my youth, 
Keeping his fheepe on the hils of Kent? 
Cud. To nought more, Thenot, my mind is bent 
Then to heare novells of his devife ; 
They bene fo well thewed, and fo wife, 
What ever that good old man befpake. 
The. Many meete tales of youth did he make, 


hs) 


™ So lujileffe bene they.] So hiftle/s are they, as we now {pell the 
word: “ liftlefs”? is of very common occurrence, and it generally means 
indifferent, languid, without defire. ‘*Can” in the preceding line is 
know or underfiand. C. 

" So vainely tadvaunce thy headleffe hood.| For * thy heedleffnefs.” 
Hoop is a termination denoting effate ; as manhood, &c. T. Warton. 

° And froopegallaunt Age, the hofte of Greevaunce.] The meaning is 
pretty evident, and there were feveral popular produétions under the 
title of «* Stoop Gallant.” In 1579, the year in which Spenfer’s Paf- 
torals came out, was entered at Stationers’ Hall “a ballad called Stowpe 
gallante;” and in 1586 another < ballad intituled Stowp gallant, con- 
cerning a child borne with great ruffes:” the laft was moft likely a 
ballad on the child to the fame tune as “ Stoop Gallant.” See « Ex- 
tracts from the Stationers’ Regifters,” (printed for the Shakefpeare So- 
Clety, svolails ppet1g,'226.) © C. 
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And fome of love, and fome of chevalrie ; 
But none fitter then this to applie. 100 
Now liften a while and hearken the end. 
There grewe an aged Tree on the greene, 
A goodly Oake fometime had it bene, 
With armes full ftrong and largely difplayd, 
But of their leaves they were difarayde : 105 
The bodie bigge, and mightely pight, 
Throughly rooted, and of wonderous hight ; 
Whilome had bene the King of the field, 
And mochell maft to the hufband did yielde, 
And with his nuts larded many fwine: 110 
But now the gray moffe marred his rine ; 
His bared boughes were beaten with ftormes, 
His toppe was bald, and wafted with wormes, 
His honor decayed, his braunches fere. 
Hard by his fide grewe a bragging Brere, 115 
Which prowdly thruft into Thelement, 
And feemed to threat the Firmament : 
It was embellifht with bloffomes fayre, 
And thereto aye wonned to repayre 
The fhepheards daughters to gather flowres, 120 
To peinct their girlonds with his colowres ; 
And in his fmall bufhes ufed to fhrowde 
The fweete Nightingale finging fo lowde ; 
Which made this foolifh Brere wexe fo bold, 
That on a time hee caft him to fcold, 125 
And fnebbe the good Oake,? for hee was old. 
‘Why ftandft there (quoth he) thou brutifh blocke? 


fpell it fvwé. When Richardfon, in his Dict. v. /zwd, quotes from the 
F. Q. B. i. c. 8, he does not feem aware that ‘‘ {nubbes”’ there is only 
another word for knobs, or knots, in the giant’s club, and that it has no 


connection with the verb to fnub. C. 


FEBRUARIE. 


« Seeft how frefh my flowers bene fpredde, 
‘ Dyed in Lilly white and Cremfin redde, 130 
‘ With Leaves engrained in lufty greene ; 
‘Colours meete to clothe a mayden Queene? 
‘Thy waft bignes but combers the grownd, 
‘ And dirks‘ the beautie of my blofiomes rownd : 
‘The mouldie moffe, which thee accloieth,’ 135 
‘My Sinamon fmell too much annoieth: 
‘Wherefore foone I rede thee hence remove, 
‘ Leaft thou the price of my difpleafure prove.’ 
So fpake this bold brere with great difdaine : 
Little him aunfwered the Oake againe, 140 
But yeelded, with fhame and egreefe adawed,® 
That of a weede he was overawed. 

Yt chaunced after upon a day, 
The Hufbandman felfe to come that way, 
Of cuftome for to furvewe his grownd, 145 
And his trees of {tate in compafle rownd : 
Him when the fpitefull brere had efpyed, 
Canfeleffe complayned, and lowdly cryed 
Unto his lord, ftirring up fterne ftrife. 

‘O, my liege Lord! the God of my life! 150 
‘Pleafeth you ponder your Suppliants plaint, 
‘ Caufed of wrong and cruell conftraint, 


q And dirks.| Darkens. The word dercked for darkened is wed by 
Chaucer in his Boethins. Topp. 
t The mouldie moffe, which thee accloieth.| So Chaucer, Affemd, 
Foules, v. 518. 
«© And whofo it doth ful foule himfelfe accloyeth : 
«For office uncommittid oft amnusyeth.”” ‘TY. Warton. 
To “accloy”” is to burden or encumber: it is the fame word as to 
cloy, which means to clog or choke up, to embarrafs by fuperfluity. C. 
’ with foame and grecfe adawed.| ‘* Adawed” is daunted: fometimes 
it means awaked. In the next line, for ‘‘ overawed” of the 4to. 1579, 
later impreflions read overcrawed, i. e. overcrowed. Todd treated 
“‘ overawed ” as a mifprint, but for what reafon he does not ftate. 
Drayton noted the difference in his fol. 1611. C. 
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‘ Which I your poore Vaffall dayly endure ; 
‘And, but your goodnes the fame recure, 
‘ Am like for defperate doole to dye, 155 
‘ Through felonous force of mine enemie.’ 
Greatly agaft with this piteous plea, 
Fim refted the goodman on the lea, 
And badde the Brere in his plaint proceede. 
With painted words tho gan this proude weede 160 
(As moft ufen Ambitious folke) 
His coloured crime with craft to cloke. 
‘Ah, my foveraigne! Lord of creatures all, 
‘Thou placer of plants both humble and tall, 
‘ Was not I planted of thine owne hand, 165 
‘ To be the primrofe of all thy land ; 
‘ With flowring bloflomes to furnifh the prime 
© And fcarlot berries in Sommer time? 
‘ Howe falls it then that this faded Oake, 
‘ Whofe bodie is fere, whofe braunches broke, 170 
‘ Whofe naked Armes ftretch unto the fyre, 
‘Unto fuch tyrannie doth afpire ; 
‘ Hindering with his fhade my lovely light, 
‘ And robbing mee of the fwete fonnes fight ? 
‘So beate his old boughes my tender fide, 175 
‘ That oft the bloude fpringeth from woundes wyde ; 
‘Untimely my flowres forced to fall, 
‘That bene the honor of your Coronall: 
‘ And oft he lets his cancker wormes light 
‘Upon my braunches, to worke me more fpight; —_—180 
‘ And oft his hoarie lockst downe doth caft, 
‘Where with my frefh flowretts bene defaft : 
‘For this, and many more fuch outrage, 
‘Craving your goodlihead to afwage 


>] 


* And oft bis hoarie locks.| Todd fays that *¢ oft” of the folios is of 
in the 4tos. ‘The 4tos. 1579, which we have ufed, have “ oft.” C. 
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FEBRUARIE. 


‘ The ranckorous rigour of his might, 


‘Nought afke I, but onely to holde my right ; 


‘Submitting me to your good fufferance, 

‘ And praying to be garded from greevance.’ 
To this the Oake" caft him to replie 

Well as he couth; but his enemie 

Had kindled fuch coles of difpleafure, 

That the good man noulde ftay his leafure, 

But home him hafted with furious heate, 

Encreafing his wrath with many a threate : 

His harmefull Hatchet he hent in hand,* 

(Alas! that it fo ready fhould ftand !) 

And to the field alone he fpeedeth, 

(Ay little help to harme there needeth !) 

Anger nould let him fpeake to the tree, 

Enaunter his rage mought cooled bee ; 

But to the roote bent his fturdy ftroake, 

And made many woundes in.the waft Oake. 

The Axes edge did oft turne againe, 

As halfe unwilling to cutte the graine ; 

Semed, the fenfelefle yron dyd feare, 

Or to wrong holy eld did forbeare ; 

For it had bene an auncient tree, 

Sacred with many a myfteree, 

And often croft with the prieftes crewe,’ 

And often halowed with holy water dewe: 

But fike fancies weren foolerie, 

And broughten this Oake to this miferye ; 


190 


I) 


200 


« To this the Oake.] So the 4to. 1579: later editions, *¢ T’o this this 


Oake, &c.:” * caft him to replie”’ is prepared himfelf to reply. 


(). 


* he hent in hand.| He took in hand. ‘The verb “ hent” (which we 
retain in the form of int) is very common in our older poetry, and it 
has come down to us in Shakefpeare: fee “‘ The Winter’s Tale,” A. iv. 


Sc. 2. He alfo ufes the fubftantive Azmt. C. 


Y the prieftes crewe.| ‘Todd, for no aflignable reafon, put ‘‘ crewe” 


in the plural. The allufion, of courfe, is to the Druids. 
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For nought mought they quitten him from decay, 
For fiercely the good man at him did laye. 
The blocke oft groned under the blow, 215 
And fighed to fee his neare overthrow. 
In fine, the fteele had pierced his pitth, 
Tho downe to the earth” hee fell forthwith. 
His wonderous weight made the ground to quake, 
Thearth fhronke under him, and feemed to fhake :— 220 
There lyeth the Oake, pitied of none! 

Now {ftands the Brere like a lord alone, 
Puffed up with pryde and vaine pleafaunce ; 
But all this glee had no continuaunce : 
For eftfones Winter gan to approche ; 225 
The bluftering Boreas did encroche, 
And beate upon the folitarie Brere ; 
For nowe no fuccoure was feene him nere. 
Now gan he repent his pride to[o] late ; 
For, naked left and difconfolate, 230 
The byting froft nipt his ftalke dead, 
The watrie wette weighed downe his head 
And heaped fnowe burdned him fo fore, 
That nowe upright hee can ftand no more ; 
And, being downe, is trodde in the durt 235 
Of cattell, and brouzed, and forely hurt. 
Such was thend of this Ambitious brere, 
For fcorning eld— 

Cud. Now I pray thee, thepheard, tel it not forth: 
Here is a long tale, and little worth. 24.0 
So longe have I liftened to thy {peche, 

That graffed to the ground is my breche; 
My hartblood is welnigh frorne,* I feele, 


b 


* Tho downe to the earth.| It is ** downe to the ground’’ in fome 
later editions, but Drayton marked the difference in his fol. 1611. C. 
* My hartblood is welnigh frorne.]  Frorne is the true reading, and 


FEBRUARIE. 


And my galage” growne faft to my heele. 
But little eafe of thy lewd tale I tafted : 24.5 
Hie thee home, fhepheard, the day is nigh wafted. 


THENOTS EMBLEME. 


Iddio, perche é vecchio, 


Fa fuoi al fuo effempio. 


CUDDIES EMBLEME. 


Niuno vecchto 


Spaventa Iddio. 


GEOSSE: 


Kene, fharpe. 

Gride, perced: an olde word much ufed of Lidgate, but not found 
(that I know of) in Chaucer. 

Ronts, young bullockes. 

Wracke, raine or violence, whence commeth fhipwracke; and not 
wreake, that is vengeance or wrath. 

Foeman, a foe. 

Thenot, the name of a fhepheard in Marot his AZglogues. 

The foveraigne of Seas,is Neptune the God of the feas. The faying 
is borowed of Mimus Publianus, which ufed this proverb in a verfe: 

<‘Improbé Neptunum accufat, qui iterum naufragium facit.” 
Heardgromes, Chaucers verfe almott whole. 


is a paflive participle of the verb freeze. In Milton, Mr. Warton ob- 

ferves, frore is ufed as a paflive participle of the fame verb, Par. L. B. i. 

Ose opp: 

> And my galage.| Galage occurs alfo in September, ver. 131. It 

means a wooden fboe, from the French galoche. Chaucer probably in- } 

troduced this word, Sgu. Tale, v. 573. ; 
<¢ Ne couth man, by the twenty thoufand part, pe 
<< Counterfete the fophifms of his art 5 


“© Ne were worthy to unbokle his galoche.” 
T. Warton. 
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Fond Flyes: He compareth careleffe fluggardes, or ill hufbandmen, to 
flyes that, fo foone as the funne fhineth, or it wexeth any thing warme, 
begin to flye abroade, when fodeinly they be overtaken with cold. 

But eft when, a verye excellent and lively defcription of Winter, fo 
as may bee indifferently taken, eyther for old Age, or for Winter feafon. 

Breme, Chill, bitter. 

Chamfred, chapt, or wrinckled. 

Accoied, plucked downe and daunted. 

Surquedrie, pryde. 

Elde, olde age. 

Sicker, fure. 

Tottie, wavering. 

Corbe, crooked. 

Herie, worthip. 

Phyllis, the name of fome mayde unknowen, whom Cuddie, whofe 
perfon is fecrete, loved. The name is ufuall in Theocritus, Virgile, and 
Mantuane. 

Belte, a girdle or waft band. 

A fon, a foole. 

Lythe, foft and gentle. 

V enteth, {nuffeth in the wind. 

Thy flocks father, the Ramme. 

Crags, neckes, 

Rather lambs, that be ewed early in the beginning of the yeare. 

Youth is: a verye moral and pitthy Allegorie of youth, and the lufts 
thereof, compared to a wearie wayfaring man. 

Tityrus, I {uppofe he meanes Chaucer, whofe prayfe for pleafaunt tales 
cannot dye, fo long as the memorie of hys name fhal live, and the name 
of Poetrie fhall endure. 

Well thewed, that is, Bene moratz, full of morall wifeneffe. 

There grew : This tale of the Oake and the Brere, he telleth as learned 
of Chaucer, but it is cleane in another kind, and rather like to LE fopes 
fables. It is very excellente for pleafaunt defcriptions, being altogether 
a certaine Icon, or Hypotypofis of difdainfull younkers. 

Embellifot, beautified and adorned. 

To wonne, to haunt or frequent. 

Sneb, checke. 

Why ftandft: The {peach is fcornful and very prefumptuous. 

Engrained, dyed in graine. 

Accloieth, encumbreth. 

Adawed, daunted and confounded. 

Trees of frate, taller trees, fit for timber wood. 

Sterne firife, {aid Chaucer, f. fell and fturdie. 

O my lege, a maner of fupplication, wherein is kindly coloured the 
affection and fpeache of Ambitious men. 

Coronall, Garlande. 

Flourets, yong bloffomes. 
The Primrofe, the chiefe and worthiett. 


GLOSSE. 33 


Naked armes, metaphorically ment of the bare boughs, {poyled of 
leaves. ‘This colourably he fpeaketh, as adjudging hym to the fyre. 

The blood, {poken of a blocke, as it were of a living creature, figura- 
tively, and (as they fay) xar’ EXT MOY. 

FHHoarie lockes, metaphorically for withered leaves. 

Hent, caught. 

Nould, for would not. 

Ay, evermore. 

Wounds, gafhes. 

Enaunter, leaft that. 

The priefts crewe, holy water pott, wherwith the popithe prieft ufed 
to {princkle and hallowe the trees from mifchaunce. Such blindneffe 
was in thofe times, which the Poete fuppofeth to have bene the finall 
decay of this auncient Oake. 

The blocke oft groned, a livelye figure, which geveth fenfe and feeling 
to unfenfible creatures, as Virgile alfo faith: « Saxa gemunt gravido,” 
&e. 

Boreas, The Northern wynd, that bringeth the moft ftormie weather. 

G/ee, Chere and jollitie. 

For fcorning eld, And minding (as fhoulde feme) to have made ryme 
to the former verfe, he is conningly cutte of by Cuddie, as difdayning to 
here any more. 

Galage, A ftartuppe or clownifh fhooe. 


EMBLEME. 


This embleme is {poken of Thenot, as a moral of his former tale: 
namelye, that God, which is himfelfe moft aged, being before al ages, 
and without beginninge, maketh thofe, whom he loveth, like to himfelfe, 
in heaping yeares unto theyre dayes, & blefling them wyth longe lyfe. 
For the blefling of age is not given to all, but unto thofe whome God 
will fo bleffe. And albeit that many evil men reache unto fuch fulneffe 
of yeares, and fome alfo wexe old in myferie and thraldome, yet there- 
fore is not age ever the leffe bleffing. For even to fuch evill men fuch 
number of yeares is added, that they may in their laft dayes repent, and 
come to their firft home: So the old man checketh the rafh-headed boy 
for defpyfing his gray and froftye heares. 

Whom Cuddye doth counterbuffe with a byting and bitter proverbe, 
fpoken indeede at the firft in contempt of old age generally: for it was 
an old opinion, and yet is continued in fome mens conceipt, that men 
of yeares have no feare of God at al, or not fo much as younger folk ; 
for that being rypened with long experience, and having paffed many 
bitter brunts and blaftes of vengeaunce, they dread no ftormes of Fortune, 
nor wrath of Gods, nor daunger of menne, as being eyther by longe 
and ripe wifedome armed againft all mifchaunces and adverfitie, or with 
much trouble hardened againft all troublefome tydes: lyke unto the Ape, 
of which is fayd in AEfops fables, that, oftentimes meeting the Lyon, he 
was at firft fore aghaft and difmayed at the grimnes and aufteritie of hys 
countenance, but at laft, being acquainted with his lookes, he was fo 

he D 
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furre from fearing him, that he would familiarly gybe and jeft with 
him: Suche longe experience breedeth in fome men fecuritie. Although 
it pleafe Erafmus, a great clerke, and good old father, more fatherly and 
favourablye to conftrue it, in his Adages, for his own behoofe, That 
by the proverbe, ‘* Nemo fenex metuit Jovem,” is not meant, that olde 
men have no feare of God at al, but that they bee furre from fuperftition 
and Idolatrous regard of falfe Gods, as is Jupiter. But his greate learning 
notwithftanding, it is to[o] plaine to be gainefayd, that olde men are 
muche more enclined to fuch fond fooleries, then younger heades. 


4EGLOGA TERTIA. ARGUMENT. 


In this Aiglogue two foepheards boyes, taking occafion of the 
Jeafon, beginne to make purpofe of love, and other plea- 
Jaunce which to [pring time is moft agreeable. The /pe- 
ciall meaning hereof is, to give certaine markes and tokens 
to know Cupide, the Poets God of Love. But more par- 
ticularlye, I thinke, in the person of Thomalin is meant 
Jome Jecrete freend, who {corned Love and his knights fo 
tong, till at length him felfe was entangled, and unwares 


wounded with the dart of fome beautifull regard, which 
1s Cupides arrow. 


WILLYE. THOMALIN. 
Willye. 
EX) HOMALIN, why fitten we foe, 
AS) As weren overwent with woe, 
» ae? Upon {o fayre a morow P 
ert The joyous time now nigheth? faft, 


That fhall alegge® this bitter blaft, 5 
And flake the winters forow. 


* Lhe joyous time now nigheth.] So the folio of 1611 reads: the 
quartos, by miftake, wighef?. That nigheth is the true reading is evi- 
dent by the ufe of the word in the laft line but one of May. ‘Topp. 

> That fhall alegge.| i.e. allay. See F. Q. iii, ii. 15. and E. K.’s 
Glofle. So Chaucer, Rom. R. 6626. 


“That of the paine hem woll a/ege.” Toop. 
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Tho. Sicker, Willye, thou warneft well ; 
For Winters wrath beginnes to quell, 
And pleafant {pring appeareth : 
The graffe nowe ginnes to be refrefht, 10 
The fwallowe peepes out of her nett, 
And clowdie Welkin cleareth. 
Wil. See not thilke fame Hawthorne ftudde,° 
How bragly it beginnes to budde, 
And utter his tender head ? 15 
Flora nowe calleth forth eche flower, 
And bids make readie Maias bowre, 
That newe is upryft from bedde: 
Tho fhall wee fporten in delight, 
And learne with Lettice to wexe light, 20 
That fcornefully lookes afkaunce ; 
Tho will wee little Love awake, 
That nowe fleepeth in Lethe lake, 
And pray him leaden our daunce. 
Tho. Willye, I wene thou bee affot ;“ 25 
For luftie Love ftill fleepeth not, 
But is abroad at his game. 
Wil. How kenft thou that he is awoke? 
Or haft thy felfe his flomber broke, 
Or made previe to the fame? 30 
Tho. No; but happely I him fpyde, 
Where in a bufh he did him hide, 
With winges of purple and blewe ; 
And, were not that my fheepe would ftray, 


© Seeft not thilke fame Hawthorne frudde.| Stud is frock or trunk. 
Mr. Lye, in Junius’s Etymologicon, renders it palus, fudes. 'T. Warton. 

d Willye, I wene thou bee affot.| Stupefied. Hughes has converted 
this ancient participle into a fubftantive; and reads @ fot: which cor- 
rupted reading all the fubfequent modern editions follow. But fee the 
Hiff. of Kynze Arthur, bi. \. fol. impr. by Tho; Mail eoeiyemeoneel. 
«¢ How Merlyn was a/otted and doted on one of the ladies of the lake.” 
Topp. 


MARCH. 


The previe markes I would bewray, 35 
Whereby by chaunce I him knewe. 
Wil. Vhomalin, have no care for thy : 
My felfe will have a double eye, 
Ylike to my flocke and thine ; 
For als at home I have a fyre,° 40 
A ftepdame eke, as whott as fyre, 
That dewly adayes counts mine. 
Tho. Nay, but thy feeing will not ferve, 
My fheepe for that may chaunce to {werve, 
And fall into fome mifchiefe: 45 
For fithens is but the third morowe 
That I chaunft to fall a fleepe with forowe, 
And waked againe with griefe ; 
The while thilke fame unhappye Ewe, 
Whofe clouted legge her hurt doth fhewe, 50 
Fell headlong into a dell, 
And there unjoynted both her bones : 
Mought her necke bene joynted attones, 
She fhoulde have neede no more fpell ;' 
Thelf was fo wanton and fo wood, 55 
(But now I trowe can better good,)® 


. © For als at home I have a fyre.| So all the ancient editions, meaning, 
“For al//o at home,” &c. ‘Todd, and every modern editor after him, 
have printed “als,” as if it were an interjection, a/as/ and as if Willye 
lamented that he had a father at home. In the next line we reftore the 
old fpelling of ot, viz.  whott,” which was not unufual, though altered 
in later impreflions to hote. C. 

* Mought her neck bene joynted attones, 

She fhoulde have neede no more /pell.| 'That is, I with fhe had died 
in the fall; I then fhould never have had any further occafion of blefling 
her with a charm. Spe//, as E. K. remarks, is a kind of verfe or charm 
that in elder times they ufed to fay over everything that they would 
have preferved ; as the night-/pe// for thieves, and the wood-/pe//. T. 
Warton. 

& But now I trowe can better good.) i.e. knows better. ‘ Thelf” 
is, of courfe, Z’he e/f, meaning the ewe, which before her accident was 
fo wanton and wz/d that fhe would fcarcely go upon the green with the 
other-theepa C. 
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She mought ne gang on the greene. 
Wil. Let be, as may be, that 1s paft ; 
That is to come, let be forecatft : 
Now tell us what thou haft feene. 6o 
Tho. It was upon a holiday,’ 
When fhepheardes groomes han leave to play, 
I caft to goe a fhooting. 
Long wandring up and downe the land, 
With bow and bolts in either hand, 65 
For birds in bufhes tooting,' 
At length within an Yvie todde, 
(There fhrouded was the little God) 
I heard a bufie buftling. 
I bent my bolt againft the bufh, 70 
Liftening if any thing did rufhe, 
But then heard no more ruftling : 
Tho, peeping clofe into the thicke, 
Might fee the moving of fome quicke, 
Whofe fhape appeared not ; 75 
But were it faerie, feend, or fnake, 
My courage earnd it to awake, 
And manfully thereat fhotte. 
With that fprang forth a naked {wayne 
With {potted winges, like Peacocks trayne, 80 
And laughing lope to a tree; 
His gylden quiver at his backe, 
And filver bowe, which was but flacke, 
Which lightly he bent at me: 


That feeing, I levelde againe, 85 


' It was upon a holiday, &c.| "The following ftory of the Shepherd 
fhooting at a winged boy in a tree is imitated from the fecond Layllium 
of Bion, and not from Theocritus as E. K. remarks. But Spenfer has 
improved the tale with fome pretty ftrokes of paftoral charaéter. T. 
Warton. 

| For birds in bufbes tooting.| “Tooting” is prying, looking narrowly, 
and in this fenfe it is frequently met with. “ Bolts,” in the preceding 
line, we need hardly fay, fignifies arrows. C. 


MARCH. 


And fhott at him with might and maine, 


As thicke as it had hayled. 
So long I fhott, that al was fpent ; 
Tho pumie ftones I haftly hent, 
And threw ; but nought availed: 
He was fo wimble and fo wight, 


From bough to bough he lepped light, 


And oft the pumies latched." 
Therewith affrayd, I ranne away ; 
But he, that earft feemd but to playe, 

A fhaft in earneft {natched, 

And hit me running in the heele: 
For then I little {mart did feele, 

But foone it fore encreafed ; 

And now it ranckleth more and more, 
And inwardly it feftreth fore, 

Ne wote I how to ceafe it. 

Wil. Thomalin, I pittie thy plight, 
Perdie with love thou diddeft fight : 

I know him by a token ; 

For once I heard my father fay, 
How he him caught upon a day, 

(Whereof he wilbe wroken)! 

Entangled in a fowling net, 


Which he for carrion Crowes had fet 


go 


23 


Ico 


IIo 


i He was fo wimble and fo wight.| i.e. he was fo quick and aive. 
Turberville, who began to write not very long before Spenfer, {peaks of 


the wight wings of Cupid: 


«<The mountaines hie caufe Cupid not to quaile ; 
Wight are his wings.” Poems, 1569, edit. 1587. 


Wimble means fharp, keen, and it is fo ufed by various writers, earlier 


and later than Spenfer. C. 


K And oft the pumies latched.| He often caught the pumice-ftones. 
It is fingular that our di€tionaries do not contain “ pumie,” though they 
have pumice. Spenfer feems to ufe <* pumie” merely for a ftone. C. 

| Whereof he wilbe wroken.| Revenged. So Chaucer, ‘‘ Rem. of 


Love, 3 6O.ccit. Urr: 
4 for one word brokin 


She woll not miffe but fhe woll be wrokin.” 


T. WarTon. 
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That in our Peere-tree haunted : 
Tho fayd, he was a winged lad, 
But bowe and fhafts as then none had, 
Els had he fore be daunted.™ 
But fee, the Welkin thicks apace, 115 
And ftouping Phoebus fteepes his face : 


Yts time to hafte us homeward. 


WILLYES EMBLEME. 


To be wife, and eke to love, 
Is graunted fcarce to God above. 


THOMALINS EMBLEME. 


Of Hony and of Gaule in love there is ftore ; 
The Honye is much, but the Gaule is more. 


GIOSSE: 


This A2glogue feemeth fomewhat to refemble that fame of Theocritus, 
wherein the boy likewife telling the olde man, that he had fhot at a 
winged boy in a tree, was by hym warned to beware of mifchiefe to 
come. 

Overwent, overgone. 

Alegge, to leffen or affwage. 

To quell, to abate. 

W elkin, the fkie. 

The fewallow, which bird ufeth to be counted the meflenger, and as 
it were, the forerunner, of {pringe. 

Flora, the Goddeffe of flowres, but indede (as faith Tacitus) a famous 
harlot, which, with the abufe of her body having gotten great riches, 
made the people of Rome her heyre: who, in remembraunce of fo 
great beneficence, appointed a yearely fefte for the memoriall of her, 
calling her, not as fhe was, nor as fome doe thinke, Andronica, but 


™ Els bad he fore be daunted.| Todd, and all after him, have printed 
“ been daunted,” but it is oppofed to the old copies, which, from 1579 
downwards, read as our text. C. 


GLOSSE. 41 


Flora; making her the Goddefle of floures, and doing yerely to her 
folemne {facrifice. 

Maias bower, that is, the pleafant field, or rather the May buthes. 
Maia is a Goddeffe, and the mother of Mercurie, in honor of whom the 
moneth of May is of her name fo called, as faith Macrobius. 

Lettice, the name of fome country laffe. 

Afcaunce, afkewe, or afquint. 

For thy, therefore. 

Lethe, is a lake in hell, which the Poetes call the lake of forgetfulnes. 
For Lethe fignifieth forgetfulnes. Wherein the foules being dipped did 
forget the cares of their former lyfe. So that by love fleeping in Lethe 
lake," he meaneth he was almoft forgotten, and out of knowledge, by 
reafon of winters hardneffe, when all pleafures, as it were, fleepe and 
weare out of minde. 

Affotte, to dote. 

His flomber, to break Loves flomber is to exercife the delightes of 
Love, and wanton pleafures. 

Winges of purple, {o is he feyned of the Poetes. 

For als, he imitateth Virgils verfe. 

*« Kft mihi namque domi pater, eft injufta noverca, &c.” 

A dell, a hole in the ground. 

Spell, is a kinde of verfe or charme, that in elder tymes they ufed 
often to fay over every thing that they would have preferved, as the 
Nightfpel for theeves, and the woodfpell. And herehence, I thinke, is 
named the Gofpel, as it were Gods {fpell, or word. And fo fayth 
Chaucer, Lifteneth Lordings to my fpel. 

Gang, goe. 

An Yvie todde, a thicke bufh. 

Swaine, a boye: For fo is he defcribed of the Poetes to be a boye, f. 
alwayes frefhe and luftie; blindfolded, becaufe he maketh no difference 
of perfonages; wyth diverfe coloured winges, f. ful of flying fancies ; 
with bowe and arrow, that is, with glaunce of beautye, which prycketh 
as a forked arrowe. He is fayd alfo to have fhafts, fome leaden, fome 
golden: that is, both pleafure for the gracious and loved, and forowe 
for the lover that is difdayned or forfaken. But who lifte more at large 
to behold Cupids colours and furniture, let him reade either Propertius, 
or Mofchus his Idyllion of waxdring love, being nowe mott excellently 
tranflated into Latine, by the finguler learned man Angelus Politianus : 
whych worke I have feene, amongft other of this Poets doings, verie wel 
tranflated alfo into Englifhe Rymes. 

Wimble and wight, Quicke and deliver. 

In the heele, is very poetically fpoken, and not without fpeciall iudge- 


" So that by love fleeping in Lethe lake.] Todd, following a late 
edition, made nonfenfe of this paflage by omitting the important word 
“love.” So lower down, under the word * fpell,” he left out “as it 
were Gods {pell,” which is effential to the explanation of the etymology 
of ** Gofpel,” and is found in the edit. 1579. C. 
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ment. For t remember that in Homer it is fayd of Thetis, that fhee 
tooke her yong babe Achilles, being newly borne, and, holding him by 
the hele, dipped him in the River of Styx. The vertue whereof is, to 
defend and keepe the bodyes wafhed therein from any mortall wound. 
So Achilles being wafhed al over, fave onely his hele, by which his 
mother held, was in the reft invulnerable ; therfore by Paris was feyned 
to bee fhotte with a poyfoned arrow in the heele, whiles he was bufie 
about the marying of Polyxena in the Temple of Apollo: which myf- 
ticall fable Euftathius unfolding fayth: that by wounding the hele is 
meant luftfull love. For from the heele (as fay the beft Phifitions) to 
the previe partes there pafle certaine veines and flender fynewes, as alfo 
the like come from the head, and are carryed like little pypes behynd 
the eares; fo that (as fayth Hipocrates) yf thofe veynes there be cut a 
fonder, the partie ftraighte becommeth cold and unfruiteful. Which 
reafon our Poete wel weighing, maketh this fhepheards boye of purpofe 
to be wounded by Love in the heele. 

Latched, caught. 

Wroken, revenged. 

For once: In this tale is fette out the fimplicitye of fhepheards opinion 
of Love. 

Stouping Phabus, is a Periphrafis of the funne fetting. 


EMBLEME., 


Hereby is meant, that all the delights of Love, wherein wanton youth 
walloweth, be but follye mixt with bitternefle, and forow fawced with 
repentaunce. For befides that the very affection of Love it felfe tor- 
menteth the mynde, and vexeth the body many wayes, with unreftful- 
neffe all night, and wearines all day, feeking for that wee cannot have, 
and fynding that we would not have: even the felfe things which bett 
before us lyked, in courfe of time, and chaung of ryper yeares, which 
alfo therewithall chaungeth our wonted lyking and former fantafies, will 
then feeme lothfome, and breede us annoyaunce, when youths flowre is 
withered, and we fynde our bodyes and wits anfwere not to fuch vayne 
jollitie and luftfull pleafaunce. 


ZEGLOGA QUARTA. ARGUMENT. 


THIS 4iglogue is purpofely intended to the honor and prayfe 
of our moft gracious fovereigne, Queene Elizabeth. The 
Jpeakers herein be Hobbinoll and Thenott, two fhepheardes: 
the which Hobbinoll, being before mentioned greatly to 
have loved Colin, is here fet forth more largely, com- 
playning him of that boyes great mifadventure in Love ; 
whereby his mynd was alienate and withdrawen not onely 
from him, who mofte loved him, but alfo from all former 
delightes and frudtes, afwell in pleafant pyping, as conning 
ryming and finging, and other his laudable exercifes. 
Whereby he taketh occafton, for proofe of his more excel- 
lencie and frill in poetrie, to recorde a fong, which the fayd 

_ Colin fometime made in honor of her Majeftie, whom ab- 
ruptely he termeth Elyfa. 


Tuenot. Hossinoit. 


T henot. 
LX) ELL me, good Hobbinoll, what garres 


fee, ctecte.ts 
What, hath fome Wolfe thy tender 
Lambes ytorne? 
Or 1s thy bagpype broke, that foundes fo 
Or art thou of thy loved laffe forlorne? [{weete ? 


* what garres thee greete ?] What makes thee cry, or weep? Both 
‘‘gar” and ‘greet’? are northern words. C. 
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Or bene thine eyes attempred to the yeare, 5 
Quenching the gafping furrowes thirft with rayne? 

Like April fhoure fo ftremes the trickling teares 
Adowne thy cheeke, to quenche thy thirftie payne. 


Hob. Nor thys, nor that, fo muche doeth make me mourne, 
But for the ladde, whome long I lovd fo deare, 10 
Now loves a laffe that all his love doth fcorne: 
He, plongd in paine, his treffed locks dooth teare: 


Shepheards delights he dooth them all forfweare ; 
Hys pleafaunt Pipe, whych made us meriment, 
He wylfully hath broke, and doth forbeare 15 


His wonted fongs, wherein he all outwent. 


The. What is he for a Ladde you fo lament? 

Ys love fuch pinching payne to them that prove? 
And hath he fkill to make fo excellent, 

Yet hath fo little fkill to brydle love? 20 


Fob. Colin thou kenft, the Southerne fhepheardes boye ; 
Him Love hath wounded with a deadly darte : 
Whilome on him was all my care and joye, 
Forcing with gyfts to winne his wanton heart. 


But now from me hys madding mynd is ftarte, 25 
And woes the Widdowes daughter of the glenne ; 
So nowe fayre Rofalind hath bredde hys {mart ; 


So now his frend is chaunged for a frenne.> 


The. But if hys ditties bene fo trimly dight, 


I pray thee, Hobbinoll, recorde fome one, 30 


” So now his frend is chaunged for a frenne.| EH. K. is right in inter- 
reting “‘ frenne” /franger, but wrong in giving it the fame etymolo 
Preps ve ong in giving v4 BY 
as foreign: ‘* frenne”’ is a corruption of the A. S. fremd. C. 


Ala AL 


The whiles our flockes do graze about in fight, 
And we clofe fhrowded in thys fhade alone. 


Hob. Contented I: then, will I finge his laye 
Of fayre Elifa, Queene of fhepheardes all, 

Which once he made as by a {pring he laye, 
And tuned it unto the Waters fall.° 


“Ye daynty Nymphs, that in this bleffed Brooke 


‘< doe bathe your brett, 
“< Forfake your watrie bowres, and hether looke, 
“at my requett: 
“< And eke you Virgins, that on Parnaffe dwell, 
“© Whence floweth Helicon, the learned well, 
‘“< Helpe me to blaze 
‘«¢ Her worthy praife, 
«© Which in her fexe doth all excell. 


“¢ Of fayre Elifa be your filver fong, 
“ that bleffed wight, 

‘¢ The flowre of Virgins: may fhee florifh long 
“in princely plight! 

‘For fhee is Syrinx daughter without {potte, 


«¢ Which Pan, the fhepheards God, of her begot: 


“< So fprong her grace 
eS Orneavenly trace, 
“¢ No mortall blemifhe may her blotte. 


“¢ See, where fhe fits upon the graffie greene, 
“(O feemely fight !) 
“¢ Yclad in Scarlot, like a mayden Queene, 


“© and ermines white: 


40 


45 


50 


oe) 


© And tuned it unto the Waters fall.| This “lay” is printed with 
variations in ‘* England’s Helicon,” 1600, Sign. C b, where it is called 
‘¢ Hobbinoll’s dittie,”” but Hobbinol expreffly affigns it to Spenfer. There 
alfo one of the ftanzas is wrongly placed, but the verbal and literal dif- 


ferences are not often worth noting. C. 
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““ Upon her head a Cremofin coronet, 

“ With Damafke rofes and Daffadillies fet ; 60 
‘< Bayleaves betweene, 
‘“* And primrofes greene, 

“< Himbellith the fweete Violet.° 


“< Tell me, have ye feene her angelick face,° 
“like Phoebe fayre ? 65 
‘* Her heavenly haveour, her princely grace, 
‘can you well compare? 
** The Redde rofe medled with the White yfere, 
“In either cheeke depeincten lively chere: 
 Eletmodcitacves 70 
“< Her Majeftie, 
‘“*« Where have you feene the like, but there ? 


‘“T faw Phoebus thruft out his golden hedde, 
‘upon her to gaze ; 
‘“< But, when he fawe howe broade her beames did {fpredde, 
“it did him amaze. 76 
“‘ He blufht to fee another Sunne belowe, 
“« Ne durft againe his fyrye face out fhowe. 
“Let him, if he dare, 
‘‘ His brightneffe compare 80 


‘‘ With hers, to have the overthrowe. 


“« Shewe thyfelfe, Cynthia, with thy filver rayes, 
“and be not abaftht: 


¢ Embellifh the fweete Violet.] Todd tells us that the folio 1611 
converts the original epithet “‘ fweete”’ into white. We have Drayton’s 
copy of the folio 1611 before us, as well as two others, and in all 
<<iweete 916 the word.  C. 

© her angelick face.| In ** England’s Helicon” the line is, 

“« Tell me, have ye beheld her Angels face.” 
In the edit. 1611 the word is printed “ angel-like ;” but Todd {ays that 
“the true and original reading is avgelike:” it is “ angelick ” in the 
edit. 1579, as we have printed it. C. 
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“© When fhee the beames of her beautie difplayes, 
c(), how art tiow datht! 85 
< But I will not match her with Latonaes feede ; 
“¢ Such follie great forow to Niobe did breede : 
“© Now fhe is a ftone, 
« And makes dayly mone, 
«¢ Warning all other to take heede. go 


«¢ Pan may bee proud that ever hee begot 
“‘fuch a Bellibone ;‘ 
« And Syrinx rejoyfe that ever was her lot 
‘©to beare fuch an one. 
Soone as my younglings cryen for the dam 95 
To her will I offer a milkwhite Lamb : 
« Shee is my goddefle plaine, 
‘¢ And I her fhepherds fwayne, 
Albee forfwonck and forfwatt I am.* 


¢ 
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I fee Calliope fpeede her to the place, 100 
“where my Goddefle fhines ; 
<¢ And after her the other Mufes trace, 
“‘ with their violines. 
‘“¢ Bene they not Bay braunches which they doe beare, 
« All for Elifa in her hand to weare? 105 
“< So {weetly they play, 
“¢ And fing all the way, 


<< That it a heaven is to heare. 


F fuch a Bellibone.| Such a Bonnibell inverted. In Spenfer’s time 
this name excited no ludicrous ideas. C. 
& Albee forfwonck and forfwatt I am.] From the ‘‘ Plowman’s Tale,” - 
attributed by fome to Chaucer: 
<«Tn fcrippe he bare bothe bred and lekes, 
“He was for/wonke and all for/wat s 
«¢ Men might have fene through both his chekes,”’ &c. 
This tale, as Tyrwhitt informs us, was firft printed among Chaucer’s 
works in 1542, but he gives it as his decided opinion that Chaucer had 
nothing to do with it. C. 
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‘*< Lo! how finely the Graces can it foote 
*¢to the Inftrument : 110 
‘‘ They dauncen deffly, and fingen foote, 
“Cin their meriment. 
‘< Wants not a fourth Grace, to make the daunce even? 
‘« Let that rowme to my Lady bee yeven. 
‘« She fhalbe a Grace, 115 
«To fyll the fourth place, 
‘«« And reigne with the reft in heaven. 


‘“« And whither rennes this bevie of Ladies bright, 
‘“‘raunged in a rowe? 
“‘ They bene all Ladyes of the lake behight, 120 
‘that unto her goe. 
«Chloris, that is the chiefeft Nymph of al, 
“© Of Olive braunches beares a Coronall : 
“* Olives bene for peace, 
<¢ When wars doe furceafe : 125 
«« Such for a Princeffe bene principall. 


‘‘ Ye fhepheards daughters, that dwell on the greene, 
“hye you there apace: 
‘* Let none come there but that Virgins bene, 
“to adorne her grace: 130 
“* And, when you come whereas fhee is in place, 
“See that your rudeneffe doe not you difgrace: 
“* Binde your fillets fafte, 
“‘ And gird in your watfte, 


“* Kor more finenefs, with a tawdrie lace. 135 


‘‘ Bring hether® the Pincke and purple Cullambine, 
“© with Gelliflowres ; 


h Bring hether.| In‘ England’s Helicon,” 1600, this ftanza is made 
to precede that beginning “ Ye fhepheards daughters.”” Such an arrange- 
ment is evidently improper, and it agrees with no known old edition of 


Spenfer’s ‘Shepherd’s Calendar.” C. 


APRIL. 


‘* Bring Coronations, and Sops in wine, 
““ worne of Paramoures: 


“‘ Strowe me the ground with Daffadowndillies, 


140 
“¢ And Cowfllips, and Kingcups, and loved Lillies : 
‘“< The pretie Pawnce, 
“« And the Chevifaunce, 
‘© Shall match with the fayre flowre Delice. 
‘* Now ryfe up, Elifa, decked as thou art 145 


“in royall aray ; 
“And now ye daintie Damfells may depart 
“‘ echeone her way. 
<< I feare I have troubled your troupes to[o] longe ; 
** Let dame Elifa thanke you for her fong: 150 
‘* And, if you come hether 
“* When Damfines I gether, 


«J will part them all you among.” 


The. And was thilk fame fong of Colins owne making ? 
Ah, foolifh Boy! that is with love yblent ; 155 
Great pittie is, hee be in fuch taking, 
For naught caren that bene fo lewldly bent. 


Hob. Sicker I hold him for a greater fon, 
That loves the thing he cannot purchafe. 
But let us homeward, for night draweth on, 160 


And twinckling ftarres the daylight hence chafe. 


THENOTS EMBLEME. 
O quam te memorem V; irgo! 
HOBBINOLLS EMBLEME. 
O dea certe! 


' echeone her way.| Todd very properly blames Hughes for printing 
“‘ his way,” but excufes him on the ground that in the folio 1611 it is 
printed ‘* Air way;” fuch is not the fact: it is there « is way” as 
Hughes had given it: of courfe it isa blunder, and Drayton, in his 
copy of the folio 1611, correéted it. C. 
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THE SHEPHEARDS CALENDER. 


GHEOSsEe 


Gars thee greete, caufeth thee weep and complain. 

Forlorne, \eft and forfaken. 

Attempred to the yeare, agreeable to the feafon of the yeare, that 1s 
Aprill, which moneth is moft bent to fhoures and feafonable rayne: to 
quench, that is, to delaye the drought, caufed through dryneffe of March 
wyndes. 

The Ladde, Colin Clout. 

The Laffe, Rofalinda. 

Treffed locks, wrethed and curled. 

Is he for a ladde? a ftraunge manner of fpeaking, f. what maner of 
Ladde is he? 

To make, to rime and verfifye. For in this word, making, our olde 
Englifhe Poetes were wont to comprehend all the fkil of Poetrye, accord- 
ing to the Greeke woorde wocevy, to make, whence commeth the name 
of Poetes. 

Colin thou kenf?, knoweft. Seemeth hereby that Colin perteyneth to 
fome Southern noble man, and perhaps in Surrye or Kent, the rather 
bicaufe he fo often nameth the Kentifh downes, and before, 45 /ythe as 
laffe of Kent. 

The Widowes, He calleth Rofalind the Widowes daughter of the 
glenne, that is, of a country Hamlet or borough ; which I thinke is rather 
fayde to coloure and concele the perfon, then fimply fpoken. For it 1s 
well knowen, even in fpighte of Colin and Hobbinoll, that fhee is a 
Gentlewoman of no meane houfe, nor endewed with anye vulgare and 
common gifts, both of nature and manners: but fuch indeede, as neede 
nether Colin be afhamed to have her made knowne by his verfes, nor 
Hobbinoll be greved, that fo fhe fhould be commended to immortalitie 
for her rare and fingular vertues: Specially deferving it no leffe, then 
eyther Myrto the moft excellent Poete Theocritus his dearling, or 
Lauretta the divine Petrarches Goddefle, or Himera the worthye poet 
Ste[r]fichorus hys idol; upon whom he is fayd fo much to have doted, 
that, in regard of her excellencie, he fcorned and wrote againit the 
beautie of Helena. For which his prefumptuous and unheedie hardi- 
nefle, he is fayde by vengeaunce of the Gods, thereat being offended, to 
have loft both his eyes. 

Frenne, a ftraunger. The word, I thinke, was firft poetically put, and 
afterwarde ufed in commen cuftome of {peach for forrene. 

Dight, adorned. 

Laye, a fonge, as Roundelayes and Virelayes. 

In all this fonge is not to be refpected, what the worthineffe of her 
Majettie deferveth, nor what to the highnes of a Prince is agreeable, but 
what is moft comely for the meanefle of a fhepheards wit, or to con- 
ceive, or to utter. And therefore he calleth her Elyfa, as through 
rudenefle tripping in her name; and a fhepheards daughter, it being 


GLOSSE, 51 
very unfit, that a fhepheards boy, brought up in the fhepefold, fhould 
know, or ever feme to have heard of, a Queenes roialty. 

Ye daintie, is, as it were, an Exordium ad preparandos animos. 

Virgins, the nine Mufes, daughters of Apollo and Memorie, whofe 
abode the Poets faine to be on Parnaffus, a hill in Grece, for that in that 
countrye {pecially florifhed the honor of all excellent ftudies. 

Helicon is both the name of a fountaine at the foote of Parnaffus, and 
alfo of a mounteine in Bzotia, out of which floweth the famous {pring 
Caftalius, dedicate alfo to the Mufes: of which {pring it is fayd, that, 
when Pegafus the winged horfe of Perfeus (whereby is meant fame and 
flying renowme) ftrooke the grownde with his hoofe, fodenly thereout 
{prange a well of mofte cleare and pleafaunte water, which fro thence- 
forth was confecrate to the Mufes and Ladies of learning, 

Your filver fong,{eemeth to imitate the like in Hefiodus pyUploy MEAOS. 

Syrinx is the name of a Nymphe of Arcadie, whom when Pan being 
in love purfued, fhe, flying from him, of the Gods was turned into a 
reede. So that Pan catching at the Reedes, in ftede of the Damofell, 
and puffing hard, (for he was almoft out of wind,) with his breath made 
the Reedes to pype; which he feeing, tooke of them, and, in remem- 
braunce of his loft love, made him a pype thereof. But here by Pan 
and Syrinx is not to bee thoughte, that the fhephearde fimplye meante 
thofe Poeticall Gods; but rather {uppofing (as feemeth) her graces pro- 
genie to be devine and immortall (fo as the Paynims were wont to judge 
of all Kinges and Princes, according to Homeres faying, 

“ Oupos 02 meyas zor diorpepdos Bam Agec, 
“Tiwy 0 én dios gort, pidei Oe 7 peyrlera Zev,’’) 

could devife no parents in his judgement fo worthy for her, as Pan the 

fhepeheards God, and his beft beloved Syrinx. So that by Pan is here 

meant the moft famous and viétorious king, her highnefle Father, late 
of worthy memorie, K. Henry the eyght. And by that name, ofttymes 

(as hereafter appeareth) be noted kings and mighty Potentates: And in 

fome place Chrift himfelfe, who is the verye Pan and god of Shepheardes. 

Cremofin coronet, he devifeth her crowne to be of the fineft and moft 
delicate flowers, inftede of perles and precious ftones, wherewith Princes 
Diademes ufe to bee adorned and emboft. 

Embellifh, beautifye and fet out. 

Phebe, the Moone, whom the Poets faine to be fifter unto Pheebus, 
that is, the Sunne. 

Medled, mingled. 

Yfere, together. By the mingling of the Redde rofe and the White 
is meant the uniting of the two principall houfes of Lancafter and Yorke : 
by whofe longe difcord and deadly debate this realm many yeares was 
fore traveiled, and almoft cleane decayed. ‘Til the famous Henry the 
feventh, of the line of Lancatter, taking to wife the moft vertuous Prin- 
ceffe Elizabeth, daughter to the fourth Edward of the houfe of Yorke, 
begat the moft royal Henry the eyght aforefayde, in whom was the firft 
union of the Whyte rofe and the Redde. 

Calliope, one of the nine Mufes: to whome they affigne the honour 
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Ee THE SHEPHEARDS CALENDER. 
of all Poeticall Invention, and the firft glorye of the Heroical verte. 
Other fay, that fhee is the Goddefle of Rethorick ; but by Virgile it is 
manifefte, that they myftake the thyng. For there, in hys Epigrams, 
that arte feemeth to be attributed to Polymnia, faying, 
«« Signat cunéta manu, loquiturque Polymnia geftu.” 

Which feemeth fpecially to be meant of Action, and elocution, both 
fpecial parts of Rethorick : befyde that her name, which (as fome con- 
ftrue it) importeth great remembraunce, conteineth another part: but I 
holde rather with them, which call her Polymnia, or Polyhymnia, of her 
good finging. 

Bay branches, be the figne of honor and victory, and therfore of 
myghty Conquerors worn in theyr triumphes, and eke of famous Poets, 
as faith Petrarch in hys Sonets, 

«© Arbor vittoriofa triomphale, 
‘© Honor d’ Imperadori et di Poeti,” &c. 

The Graces be three fifters, the daughters of Jupiter, (whofe names 
are Aglaia, Thalia, Euphrofyne; and Homer onely added a fourth, f. 
Pafithea) otherwife called Charites, that is, thankes. Whom the Poets 
feyned to be the Goddefles of all bountie* and comelines, which there- 
fore (as fayth Theodontius) they make three, to wete, that men firft 
ought to be gracious and bountifull to other freely; then to receive 
benefits at other mens hands curteoufly; and thirdly, to requite them 
thankfully ; which are three fundry Aétions in liberalitye. And Boccace 
faith, that they bee painted naked (as they were indeede on the tombe 
of C. Julius Czfar) the one having her backe toward us, and her face 
fromwarde, as proceeding from us; the other two toward us, noting 
double thanke to be due to us for the benefit we have done. 

Deffly, finelye and nimbly. 

Soote, {weete. 

Meriment, mirth. 

Bevie, a beavie of ladies, is fpoken figuratively for a company, or a 
troupe; the terme is taken of Larkes. For they fay a bevie of larkes, 
even as a covey of partridge, or an eye of pheafaunts. 

Ladyes of the lake be Nymphes. For it was an olde opinion amongtte 
the Auncient Heathen, that of every {pring and fountaine was a goddefle 
the Soveraigne. Whiche opinion ftucke in the myndes of men not manye 
yeares fithence, by meanes of certain fine fablers, and lowd lyers, fuch 
as were the Authors of King Arthure the great, and fuch like, who tell 
many an unlawfull leafing of the Ladyes of the Lake, that is, the Nymphes. 
For the word Nymphe in Greeke, fignifieth Well water, or otherwife, 


a Spoufe or Bryde. 


k Goddeffes of all bountie.| Todd printed “of all deautie,” which 
what follows proves to be wrong: he took his text from fome late edi- 
tion, where ‘‘ bountie” was mifprinted deautie, and he did not deteét 
the error. In ‘“*The Merry Wives of Windfor,” A. i. Sc. 3, (fol. 1623) 
Falftaff is made to call Mrs. Page ‘‘a region in Guiana, all gold and 
bounty,” inftead of << all gold and beauty,” dounty there having been, of 
old, mifprinted for ‘‘ beauty.” C. 


GLOSSE. 


Behight,' called or named. 

Chloris, the name of a Nymph, and fignifieth greenefle ; of whome is 
fayd, that Zephyrus, the Wefterne wind, being in love with her, and 
coveting her to wyfe, gave her for a dowrie the chiefedome and fove- 
raintye of all flowres, and greene herbes, growing on the earth. 

Olives bene, The Olive was wont to be the enfigne of Peace and 
quietneffe, eyther for that it cannot be planted and pruned, and fo care- 
fully looked to as it ought, but in time of peace; or els for that the 
Olive tree, they fay, will not growe neare the Firre tree, which is dedicate 
to Mars the God of battaile, and ufed moft for {peares, and other inftru- 
ments of warre. Whereuppon is finely feigned, that when Neptune 
and Minerva ftrove for the naming of the citie of Athens, Neptune 
ftriking the ground with his mace caufed a horfe to come forth, that 
importeth war, but at Minervaes ftroke {prong out an Olive, to note that 
it fhould be a nurfe of learning, and fuch peaceable ftudies. 

Bind your, {poken rudely, and according to fhepheardes fimplicitye. 

Bring, all thefe be names of flowers. Sops in wine, a flowre in colour 
much like to a Coronation, but differing in {mel and quantitye. Flowre 
delice, that which they ufe to mifterme flowre deluce, being in Latine 
called Flos delitiarum. 

A Bellibone, or a bonnibell, homely fpoken for a fayre mayde, or 
Bonilaffe. 

Forfwonck, and forfwatt, overlaboured and funneburnt. 

I faw Phebus, the funne. A fenfible narration, and prefent view of 
the thing mentioned, which they call ragoucia 

Cynthia, the Moone, fo called of Cynthus a hyll, where fhe was 
honoured. 

Latonaes feede, Was Apollo and Diana. Whom, when as Niobe the 
Wife of Amphion fcorned, in refpeét of the noble fruiét of her wombe, 
namely her feven fonnes, and fo many daughters, Latona, being there- 
with difpleafed, commaunded her fonne Phcebus to flay al the fonnes, 
and Diana all the daughters: whereat the unfortunate Niobe being fore 
difmayed, and lamenting out of meafure, was feigned by the Poetes to 
be turned into a ftone, upon the fepulchre of her children: for which 
caufe the fhepheard fayth, he will not compare her to them, for feare of 
like misfortune.™ 

Now rife, is the conclufion. For, having fo decked her with prayfes 
and comparifons, he returneth all the thanck of hys laboure to the ex- 
cellencie of her Majettie. 

When Damfins, A bafe reward of a clownifh giver. 

Yblent, Y is a poeticall addition; d/ent, blended. 


CORT OL ret, 

m for feare of like misfortune.| "Todd, following the edit. fol. 1611, 
omits like. Blinded for “ blended,” jutt before the «* Embleme,” was a 
mifprint, for which he alone was refponfible. C. 
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EMBLEME. 


This Poefye is taken out of Virgile, and there of him ufed in the 
perfon of AEneas to his mother Venus, appearing to him in likeneffe of 
one of Dianaes damofells ; being there moft divinely fet forth. ‘To which 
fimilitude of divinitie Hobbinoll, comparing the excelency of Elifa, and 
being, through the worthynes of Colins fong, as it were, overcome with 
the hugenefle of his imagination, brufteth out in great admiration, (O 
quam te memorem virgo!) being otherwife unhable, then by foddein 
filence, to exprefle the worthineffe of his conceipt. Whom Thenot 
an{wereth with another part of the like verfe, as confirming by his graunt 
and approvaunce, that Elifa is no whit inferiour to the Majeftie of her, 
of whome that Poete” fo boldly pronounced O dea certe. 


n that Poete.| 1. e. Virgil: ‘Todd has it “the Poet,” for which he 
is to be blamed, only becaufe (as in the inftance, on p. 50, ]. 10, where 
he gave withered for *‘ wrethed”’) he adopted the mifreading of the folio 
1611, inftead of reprinting the original text of the 4to. 1579. 
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4EGLOGA QUINTA. ARGUMENT. 


IN this fift 4iglogue,* under the perfon of two fhepheards, 
Piers and Palinodie, be reprefented two formes of paf- 
toures or Mintfiers, or the proteftant and the Catholique; 
whofe chiefe talke fiandeth in reafoning, whether the life 
of the one muft be like the other; with whom having 
Shewed, that it is daungerous to mainteine any felow/hip, 
or give too much credit to their colourable and feyned good 
will, he telleth him a tale of the foxe, that, by fuch a 
counterpoynt of craftines, deceived and devoured the cre- 


dulous kidde. 


PALINODE. “Piers. 


Palinode. 

Si AOA S not thilke the mery moneth of May, 
Ass When love lads mafken in freth aray ? 
as How falles it, then, we no merrier bene, 

“<i Ylike as others, girt in gawdy greene? 
“ Our bloncket liveryes bene all to fadde” ; 
For thilke fame feafon, when all is ycladd 


* In this fift Aeglogue.| << Fift” is firf by an error of the prefs in 
the edition of 1579: it was correéted afterwards. C. 

> Our bloncket liveryes bene all to fadde.| Todd properly reftores 
here the reading of ‘all to fad,” meaning extremely or entirely ferious 
and grave, and cenfures modern editors for printing “all foo fad,” as if 
ignorant that fuch is the erroneous text in the fol. 1611. C. 
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With pleafaunce: the ground with graffe, the Wods 
With greene leaves, the bufhes with bloofming Buds. 
Yougthes folke now flocken* in every where, 
To gather May bufkets and f{melling brere ; 10 
And home they haften the poftes to dight, 
And all the Kirke pillours eare day-light, 
With Hawthorne buds, and fweete Eglantine, 
And girlonds of rofes, and Sopps in wine. 
Such merimake holy Saints doth queme,' 15 
But wee here fitten as drownd in a dreme. 

Piers. For Younkers, Palinode, fuch follies fitte, 
But wee tway bene men of elder witt. 

Pal. Sicker this morrowe, no lenger agoe, 
I fawe a fhol of thepeheardes outgoe 20 
With finging, and fhouting, and jolly chere: 
Before them yode a lufty Tabrere, 
That to the many a Horne pype playd, 
Whereto they dauncen, eche one with his mayd. 
To fee thofe folkes make fuch jouyfaunce, 25 
Made my heart after the pype to daunce: 
Tho to the greene Wood they fpeeden hem all, 
To fetchen home May with their muficall ; 
And home they bringen in a royall throne, 
Crowned as king ; and his Queene attone 30 
Was Lady Flora, on whom did attend 
A fayre flocke of Faeries, and a frefh bend 


° Yougthes folke now flocken.| Todd printed youngthes for * youghes,” 
or ** youthes,” as it ftands in all old editions here. It is true that youth,” 
as we have {een, (Feb. v. 52,) was fometimes {pelt youngth, and the fame 
form is repeated afterwards, (Nov. v. 20,) but that is nu fufficient reafon 
for here altering the ancient and long received text. C. 

" holy Saints doth gueme.| Spenfer feems to be one of the laft poets 
to employ the old verb “ queme,” from the A. S. cweman, to pleafe, to 
delight, to gratify. In the next line Todd omits the indefinite article 


before ‘¢dreme,” in oppofition not only to the 4to. 1579, but to the 
TONG LOL Dak 


NITY. 


Of lovely Nymphs. (O that I were there, 
To helpen the Ladyes their Maybuth beare !) 
Ah! Piers, bene not thy teeth on edge, to thinke 35 
How great {port they gaynen with little fwinck ? 

Piers. Perdie, fo farre am I from envie, 
That their fondneffe inly I pitie: 
Thofe faytours little regarden their charge,° 
While they, letting their fheep runne at large, 4.0 
Paffen their time, that fhould be {parely f{pent, 
In luftihede and wanton meryment. 
Thilke fame bene fhepeheardes for the Devils ftedde, 
That playen while their flockes be unfedde : 
Well it is feene theyr fheepe bene not their owne, 45 
That letten them runne at randon alone :‘ 
But they bene hyred for little pay 
Of other, that caren as little as they 
What fallen the flocke, fo they han the fleece, 
And get all the gayne, paying but a peece. 50 
I mufe, what account both thefe will make ; 
The one for the hire which he doth take, 
And thother for leaving his Lords tafke, 
When great Pan account of fhepeherdes fhall afke. 

Pal. Sicker, now I fee thou fpeakeft of {pight, 55 
All for thou lackeft fomdele their delight. 


* Lhofe faytours little regarden their charge.| Alluding here efpecially 
to the clergy; but the word * faitour ” of old had a very wide fignification, 
and, as ‘I’. Warton remarks, meant not only vagabonds, as E. K. informs 
us, but impoftors, and deceivers of every kind. The etymology is un- 
certain, whether from fadfor, as fome have contended, or from faitard, 


Fr. a lazy, idle fellow. C. 


' runne at randon alone.| ‘* This is the old word for random,” ob- 


ferves Todd; and it is certainly older than random, but random was uled 
at an early date: thus Robert Greene, in his « Menaphon,” 4to. Whey 
fign. H, fays, « Cupid, difmounted from his mother’s lap, left his bow 
and quiver at random, to outbrave the Theflalonian dames in their 
beauty.” G. Wither ufes the fame word in his «« Satires,” but they were 


not publifhed till 1613. 
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I (as I am) had rather be envied, 
All were it of my foe, then fonly pitied ; 
And yet, if neede were, pitied would be, 
Rather then other fhould fcorne at me; 60 
For pittied is mifhap that nas remedie, 
But {corned bene deedes of fond foolerie. 
What fhoulden fhepheards other things tend, 
Then, fith their God his good does them fend, 
Reapen the fruite thereof, that is pleafure, 65 
The while they here liven at eafe and leafure? 
For, when they bene dead, their good is ygoe, 
They fleepen in reft, well as other moe: 
Tho with them wends what they fpent in coft, 
But what they left behinde them is loft. 70 
Good is no good, but if it be fpend ; 
God giveth good for none other end. 
Piers. Ah! Palinodie, thou art a worldes child: 
Who touches Pitch, mought needes be defilde ; 
But fhepheards (as Algrind ufed to fay) 75 
Mought not live ylike as men of the laye. 
With them it fits to care for their heire, 
Enaunter their heritage doe impaire. 
They muft provide for meanes of maintenaunce, 
And to continue their wont countenaunce : 80 
But fhepheard muft walke another way, 
Sike worldly fovenance he muft forefay. 
The fonne of his loines why fhould he regard 
To leave enriched with that he hath fpard? 
Should not thilke God, that gave him that good, 85 
Eke cherifh his child, if in his wayes he ftood? 
For if he miflive in leudnes and luft, 
Little bootes all the wealth, and the trutt, 


8 The fonne of his loines why fbould he regard.| So the firft edition, 
although ‘Todd ftates that all impreflions previous to the folio 1611 read 
‘why he fhould regard.” He never looked at the 4to. 1579. C. 
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That his father left by inheritaunce ; 
All will be foon wafted with mifgovernaunce : 90 
But through this, and other their mifcreaunce," 
They maken many a wrong chevifaunce,' 
Heaping up waves of welth and woe, 
The floddes whereof fhall them overflowe. i 
Sike mens follie I cannot compare 95 e 
Better then to the Apes folifh care, ; 
That is fo enamoured of her young one, i 
(And yet, God wote, fuch caufe had fhe none) : 
That with her hard hold, and ftraight embracing, 
Shee ftoppeth the breath of her youngling. 100 
So often times, when as good is meant, 
Evil enfueth of wrong entent. 

The time was once, and may againe retorne, 
(For ought may happen, that hath bene beforne) 
When fhepeheards had none inheritaunce, 105 
Ne of land, nor fee in fufferaunce, 
But what might arife of the bare fheepe, 
(Were it more or lefle) which they did keepe. 
Well ywis was it with fhepheards thoe: 
Nought having, nought feared they to forgoe ; 110 
For Pan himfelfe was their inheritaunce, 
And little them ferved for their mayntenaunce. 


» and other their mifcreaunce.| From not having examined the earliett 
edition of ‘The Shepherd’s Calendar,” Todd here falls into a ftrange 
blunder. He fays that E. K. explains “ mifcreaunce” as di/prai/e, or 
unbelief. What connection is there between difpraife and unbelief? E. 
K.’s words are, as our readers will fee, “‘ di/peire or mifbeleefe.” Todd 
feems to have copied the reprefentation in the folio 1611, and to have 
miftaken even that, for there the words are ‘ Mifcreance, di/prai/e or 
mifoeliefe,” not unbelief. ‘The conneétion between “ defpair” and 
“* mifbelief”’ is eafily underftood. C., : 

' many a wrong chevifaunce.| Bargain, as in Chaucer, Shipm. T. ‘ 
2937, edit. wir, -Of a merchant: e 

«That nedis muft he make a cheve/aunce.” i 
Again, ibid. 2889. i 
*« For that I to him fpake of chevefaunce.” 'T. Warton. 
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60 THE SHEPHE ARDS CALLEN 
The fhephear[d]s God fo wel them guided, 


That of nought they were unprovided ; 
Butter enough, honye, milke, and whay, 115 
And their flockes fleeces them to araye: 
But tract of time, and long profperitie, 
That nource of vice, this of infolencie, 
Lulled the fhepheards in fuch fecuritie, 
That, not content with loyall obeyfaunce, 120 
Some gan to gape for greedie governaunce, 
And match them felfe* with mighty potentates, 
Lovers of Lordfhip, and troublers of ftates. 
Tho gan fhepheards {waines to looke a loft, 
And leave to live hard, and learne to ligge foft : 125 
Tho, under colour of fhepeheards, fomewhile 
There crept in Wolves, ful of fraud and guile, 
That often devoured their owne fheepe, 
And often the fhepheards that did hem keepe: 
This was the firft fourfe of fhepheards forow, 130 
That now nill be quitt with baile nor borrowe." 
Pal. Three thinges to beare bene very burdenous, 
But the fourth to forbeare is outragious : 
Wemen, that of Loves longing once luft, 
Hardly forbearen, but have it they muft: 135 
So when choler is inflamed with rage, 
Wanting revenge, is hard to afiwage : 
And who can counfell a thirftie foule, 
With patience to forbeare the offred bowle ? 


k And match them felfe.| ‘Yodd collated very carelesfly: he fays that 
the folios in this line read, them/elves: fuch is not the cafe: the folio 
1611 1s like the 4to. 1579 in this refpeét. True it is, as he remarks, 
that Chaucer ufually applies ‘* the pronominal adjeétive /e/f both to the 
plural as well as the fingular number.” <* By degrees,” fays Tyrwhitt, 
«‘ the cuftom was introduced of annexing /e/f to pronouns in the fingular 
number only, and /e/ves to thofe in the plural.” C, 

| That now nill be quitt with baile nor borrowe.| Bail nor pledge. 
The word dorrow is often ufed in this fenfe by Chaucer. See Troil. 
and Creff, Lisi, and’Rom: R..73009.. °Tonn 
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But of all burdens, that a man can beare, 140 
Mott is, a fooles talke to beare and to heare. 
I wene the Geaunt has not fuch a weight, 
That beares on his fhoulders the heavens height. 
Thou findeft faulte where nys to be found, 
And buildeft ftrong warke upon a weake ground: 145 
Thou rayleft on right withouten reafon, 
And blameft hem much for {mall encheafon. 
How fhoulden™ fhepheardes live, if not fo? 
What! fhould they pynen in payne and woe? 
Nay, faye I thereto," by my deare borrowe, 150 
If I may reft, I nil live in forrowe. 
Sorrowe ne neede be haftened on, 
For he will come, without calling, anone. 
While times enduren of tranquillitie, 
Ufen we freely our felicitie ; 155 
For, when approchen the ftormie ftowres, 
We moughtwith our fhoulders beare off the fharpe fhowres; 
And, footh to fayne, nought feemeth fike ftrife, 
That fhepheardes fo witen® ech others life, 
And layen her faults the worlds beforne, 160 
The while their foes done eache of hem fcorne. 
Let none miflike of that may not be mended ; 
So conteck foone by concord mought be ended. 
Piers. Shepheard, I lift none accordaunce make 


With fhepheard that does the right way forfake ; 165 


m How fboulden | So the quartos read. The reft, “‘ How woulden.” 
Topp. 

n Nay, faye I thereto. | This is the emendation made by the folio of 
1611. The quartos read, ‘‘ Nay fayde I.” ‘Topp. 

° That foepheardes fo witen.| Blame. ‘This is the original reading ; 
but the folio of 1611 has converted it into ¢ziten, which the modern 
editions have followed. Wite is from the Anglo-Sax. pizan, cu/pare, as 
the Gloffaries to the edition of G. Douglas’s ‘« Virgil ” in 1710, and of 
Urry’s “Chaucer” inform us. The verb occurs in F. Q. ii. xii. 16, 
and in other places of the fame poem. ‘Topp. 
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And of the twaine, if choice were to me, 
Had lever my foe then my freend he be ; 
For what concord han light and darke fam? 
Or what peace has the Lion with the Lambe? 
Such faitors, when their falfe hearts bene hidde, 170 
Will doe as did the Foxe by the Kidde. 
Pal. Now, Piers, of felowfhip, tell us that faying ; 
For the Ladde can keepe both our flockes from ftraying. 
Piers. Thilke fame Kidde (as I can well devife) 
Was too very foolifh and unwife; 175 
For on a tyme, in Sommer feafon, 
The Gate? her dame, that had good reafon, 
Yode forth abroade unto the greene wood, 
To brouze, or play, or what fhe thought good: 
But, for fhe had a motherly care 180 
Of her young fonne, and wit to beware, 
She fet her youngling before her knee, 
That was both freth and lovely to fee, 
And full of favour as kidde mought be. 
His Vellet head* began to fhoote out, 185 
And his wreathed horns gan newly {prout ; 
The bloffomes of luft to bud did beginne, 
And {pring forth ranckly under his chinne. 
“My Sonne,” (quoth fhe and with that gan weepe, 
For carefull thoughts in her heart did creepe) 190 
“God bleffe thee, poore Orphane! as he mought me, 
And fend thee joy of thy jollitee. 


P Tbe Gate.] Northernly fpoken, fays E. K., to turn o into zg. The 
original reading is Gate; and yet, notwithftanding E. K.’s remark, the 
folio of 1611 has printed it Goat, and retained the obfervation which 
decides it to be Gate. The modern editions have followed the {uppofed 
emendation. But I follow the genuine text. Topp. 

1 His Vellet head.| His velvet head. Vellet is the ancient orthogra- 
phy, from the Fr. velou, velouette. See velouettes in Chaucer, Cant. T. 
10958, ed. Tyrwhitt, who refers to Du Cange in V. Villofa, Velluetum. 


Topp. 
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Thy father,” (that worde fhe fpake with payne, 
For a figh had nigh rent her heart in twaine) 
‘“« Thy father, had he lived this day, 
To fee the braunche of his body difplaie, 
How would he have joyed at this {weete fight! 
But ah! falfe Fortune fuch joy did him fpight, 
And cut of [f ] hys dayes with untimely woe, 
Betraying him into the traines of his foe. 
Now I, a waylfull widdowe behight, 
Of my olde age have this one delight, 
To fee thee fucceede in thy fathers fteade, 
And flourifh in flowres of lufty head ; 
For even fo thy father his head upheld, 
And fo his hauty hornes did he weld.” 

Tho marking him with melting eyes, 
A thrilling throbbe from her hart did aryfe, 
And interrupted all her other fpeache 


With fome old forowe that made a newe breache ; 


Seemed fhe fawe in her younglings face 
The old lineaments of his fathers grace. 
At laft her folein filence fhe broke, 

And gan his newe budded beard to ftroke. 
“< Kiddie, (quoth fhee) thou kenft the great care 
I have of thy health and thy welfare, 

Which many wyld beaftes liggen in waite 

For to entrap in thy tender {tate : 

But moft the Foxe, maifter of collufion ; 

For he has voued thy laft confufion. 

For thy, my Kiddie, be rulde by mee, 

And never give truft to his trecheree ; 

And, if he chaunce come when I am abroade, 
Sperre the yate’ faft for fear of fraude ; 


t Sperre the yate.| i.e. fpar, or bar the gate. Shakefpeare 
“‘ fperr” precifely in the fame way in ‘¢ Troilus and Creflida,” Prol. C. 
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Ne for all his worft, nor for his beft, 225 
Open the dore at his requett.” 
So {chooled the Gate her wanton fonne, 
That anfwer’d his mother, all fhould be done. 
Tho went the penfife Damme out of dore, 
And chaunft to ftomble at the threfhold flore; 230 
Her ftombling fteppe fome what her amazed, 
(For fuch, as fignes of ill luck, bene difpraifed ;) 
Yet forth fhee yode, thereat half aghatt ; 
And Kiddie the dore fperred after her faft. 
It was not long, after thee was gone, 
But the falfe Foxe came to the dore anone ; 
Not as a Foxe, for then he had be kend, 
But all as a poore pedler he did wend, 
Bearing a truffe of tryfles at his backe, 
As bells, and babes, and glaffes, in hys packe: 24.0 
A Biggen he had got about his brayne, 
For in his headpeace he felt a fore payne: 
His hinder heele was wrapt in a clout, 
For with great cold he had gotte the gout. 
There at the dore he caft me downe hys pack, 
And layd him downe, and groned, “ Alack! alack ! 
Ah, deare Lord! and fweete Saint Charitee !§ 
That fome good body woulde once pitie mee!” 
Well heard Kiddie al this fore conftraint, 
And lengd to know the caufe of his complaint ; 250 
Tho, creeping clofe behinde the Wickets clink, 
Privelie he peeped out through a chinck, 
Yet not fo privilie but the Foxe him {pyed ; 
For deceitfull meaning is double eyed. 


64 


* Ab, deare Lord! and fweete Saint Charitee !| The common oath 
of the Catholicks, fays E. K.—This faint is often introduced in our old 
poetry. Ophelia’s adjuration in “ Hamlet,” (A. iv. Sc. 5) is, 

“By Gis, and by faint Charity,” &c. Topp. 


MD. 


“Ah, good young maifter !” (then gan he crye) 


‘* Jefus blefle that fweete face I efpye, 


And keepe your corpfe from the carefull ftounds 


That in my carrion carcas abounds.” 
The Kidd, pittying hys heavineffe, 
Afked the caufe of his great diftrefle, 
And alfo who, and whence that he were? 
Tho he, that had well ycond his lere, 
Thus medled his talke with many a teare: 
“« Sicke, ficke, alas! and little lack of dead, 
But I be relieved by your beaftlyhead. 
I am a poore fheepe, albe my coloure donne, 
For with long traveile I am brent in the fonne; 
And if that my grandfire me fayd be true, 
Sicker, I am very fybbe to you; 
So be your goodlihead do not difdayne 
The bafe kinred of fo fimple fwaine. 

Of mercy and favour, then, I you pray 
With your ayd to foreftall my neere decay.” 
Tho out of his packe a glaffe he tooke, 

Wherein while Kiddie unwares did looke, 
He was fo enamored with the newell, 

That nought he deemed deare for the jewell: 
Tho opened he the dore, and in came 

The falfe Foxe, as he were ftarke lame : 

His tayle he clapt betwixt his legs twayne, 
Left he fhould be defcried by his trayne. 


Being within, the Kidde made him good glee, 


All for the love of the glaffe he did fee. 
After his chere the pedler can chat, 

And tell many lefinges of this and that, 

And how he could fhewe many a fine knack : 
Tho fhewed his ware and opened his packe, 
All fave a bell, which he left behind 

In the bafket for the Kidde to fynd ; 
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Which when the Kidde ftooped downe to catch, 290 
He popt him in, and his bafket did latch : 
Ne ftayed he once the dore to make faft, 
But ranne awaye with him in all haft. 
Home when the doubtfull Damme had her hyde, 
She mought fee the dore ftand open wyde. 295 
All agaft, lowdly fhe gan to call 
Her Kidde; but he nould aunfwere at all: 
Tho on the flore fhe faw the merchaundife 
Of which her fonne had fette to[o] deere a prife. 
What help? her Kidde fhe knewe well was gone: — 300 
She weeped, and wayled, and made great mone. 
Such end had the Kidde, for he nould warned be 
Of craft, coloured with fimplicitie ; 
And fuch end, perdie, does all hem remayne, 
That of fuch falfers freendfhip bene fayne. 305 
Pal. Truely, Piers, thou art befide thy wit, 
Furtheft fro the marke, weening it to hit. 
Now, I pray thee, lette me thy tale borrowe 
For our Sir John,‘ to fay tomorowe 
At the Kerke, when it is holliday ; 310 
For well he meanes, but little can fay. 
But, and if foxes bene fo crafty as fo, 
Much needeth all-fhepheards hem to knowe. 
Piers. Of their falfhode more could I recount, 
But now the bright Sunne gynneth to difmount ; 315 


t For our Sir Fohn.| A Popifh Prieft, fays E. K.—And fo the Popifh 
prieft is defcribed in ** Yet a courfe at the Romythe foxe,” &c. 12mo. 
Printed at Zurik in 1543, fol. 54, b. ‘* The enchyridion of Eckius, 
that impudent pro¢tour of antichrift, offendeth yow nothynge at all. Yet 
contayneth yt all dottryne of deuylyfhneffe, as the popes auctoryte, &c. 
Euerye where ys thys boke fought and enquyred for in cyte, markett, 
and feyer. Euerye fir fohan mutt haue yt that can rede, to make hym 
therwith a Chriften curate, a good ghoftlye father, and a catholyck 
member of holy churche. Verye fewe popy/be preffes, within my lordes 
dyocefe, are at thys fame houre without yt,” &c. ‘Topp. 


NG AE 


And, for the deawie night now doth nye, 
[ hold it beft for us home to hye. 


PALINODES EMBLEME. 
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Thilke, this fame moneth. It is applyed to the feafon of the moneth, 


when all men delight them felves with pleafaunce of fieldes, and gardens, 
and garments. 


Bloncket liveries, gray coates. 

Vclad, arrayed, Y redoundeth, as before. 

In every where, a ftraunge, yet proper kind of f{peaking, 
Bufkets, a diminutive, f. little buthes of hauthorne. 
Kirke, church, 


Queme, pleafe. 

A foole, a multitude, taken of fith, whereof fome, going in great com- 
panies, are fayde to {wimme in a fhole. 

Yode, went. 

Fouiffaunce, Joye. 

Swinck, labour. 

nly, entirely. 

Faytours, vagabonds, 

Great Pan, is Chrift, the very God of all fhepheards, which calleth 
himfelfe the greate, and good fhepherd. The name is moft rightly (me- 
thinkes) applyed to him; for Pan fignifieth all, or omnipotent, which is 
only the Lord Jefus. And by that name (as I remember) he is called 
of Eufebius, in his fifth booke De Preparat. Evang. who thereof telleth 
a proper ftorye to that purpofe. Which {tory is firft recorded of Plu- 
tarch, in his booke of the ceafing of Oracles:" and of Lavetere tranf- 
lated, in his booke of walking fprightes ; who fayth, that about the 
fame time that our Lord fuffered his mott bitter paflion, for the redemtion 


" in bis booke of the ceafing of Oracles.] For “ Oracles,” Todd, 
following the folio 1611 and later impreffions, mifprints miracles, and a 
little farther on, for the fame reafon, perfons inftead of * paffengers.” C., 
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of man, certein paffengers fayling from Italie to Cyprus, and pafling by 
certaine iles called Pax, heard a voyce calling aloud Thamus, ‘Thamus! 
(now Thamus was the name of an Aegyptian, which was Pilote of the 
fhip) who, giving eare to the cry, was bidden, when he came to Palodes, 
to tel that the great Pan was dead: which he doubting to doe, yet for 
that when hee came to Palodes, there fodeinly was fuch a calme of 
winde, that the fhippe ftoode ftill in the fea unmoved, he was forced to 
cry alowd, that Pan was dead: wherewithall there was heard fuche 
piteous outcries, and dreadfull fhriking, as hath not bene the like. By 
whych Pan, though of fome bee underftoode the great Satanas, whofe 
kingdome was at that time by Chrift conquered, the gates of hell broken 
up, and death by death delivered to eternall death, (for at that time, as 
hee fayth, all Oracles furceafed, and enchaunted fpirits, that were woont 
to delude the people, thenceforth held theyr peace:) and alfo at the 
demaund of the Emperoure Tiberius, who that Pan fhould be, anfwere 
was made him by the wifeft and beft learned, that it was the fonne of 
Mercurie and Penelope: yet I thinke it more properly meant of the 
death of Chrift, the only and very Pan, then fuffering for his flocke. 

I as I am, feemeth to imitate the commen proverb, Malm invidere 
mibi omnes, quam miferejcere. 

Nas is a fyncope, for nebas, or has not 3 as nould for would not. 

Tho with them doth imitate the Epitaphe of the ryotous king Sarda- 
napalus, whych he caufed to be written on his tombe in Greeke: which 
verfes be thus tranflated by 'Tullie. 

«« Hec habui que edi, queque exaturata libido 
<< Haufit, at illa manent multa ac preclara relicta.” 
Which may thus be turned into Englifh. 
‘¢ All that I eat did I joye, and all that I greedily gorged : 
‘«< As for those many goodly matters left I for others.” 
Much like the Epitaph of a good old Erle of Devonfhire, which though 
much more wifedome bewraieth then Sardanapalus, yet hath a fmacke 
of his fenfuall delights and beaftlinefle: the rimes be thefe: 
«© Ho, ho! who lies here? 
«IT the good Earle of Devonthire, 
<< And Maulde my wife that was ful deare : 
«© We lived togithir lv. yeare. 
<< That we {pent, we had: 
<< That we gave, we have: 
< That we lefte, we loft.” 

Algrind, the name of a fhepheard.* 

Men of the lay, Laymen. 

Enaunter, leatt that. 

Sovenaunce, remembraunce. 

Mifcreaunce, difpeire, or mifbeleefe. 


x Algrind, the name of a fhepheard.| It is mifprinted Al/grim in the 
4to. 1579: the allufion is faid to be to Archbifhop Grindall.  C. 
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C hevifaunce, fometime of Chaucer ufed for gaine: fometime of other 
for {fpoyle, or bootie, or enterprife, and fometime for chiefdome. 

Pan himfelfe, God; according as is fayd in Deuteronomie, That, in 
divifion of the lande of Canaan, to the tribe of Levino portion of heritage 
fhould be allotted, for God himfelfe was their inheritance. 

Some gan, meant of the Pope, and his Antichriftian prelates, which 
ufurpe a tyrannicall dominion in the Church, and with Peters counterfet 
Keyes open a wide gate to al wickednefle and infolent government. 
Nought here fpoken, as of purpofe to deny fatherly rule and governaunce 
(as fome malicioufly of late have done, to the great unrefte and hinder- 
aunce of the Churche) but to difplaye the pride and diforder of fuch, as, 
in ftede of feeding their fheepe, indeede feede of their fheepe. 

Sourfe, welfpring and originall. 

Borrowe, pledge or fuertie. 

The Geaunte is the great Atlas, whom the poetes feign to be a huge 
geaunt, that beareth Heaven on his fhoulders: being indeede a marvelous 
high mountaine in Mauritania, that now is Barbarie, which, to mans 
feeming, perceth the cloudes, and feemeth to touch the-heavens. Other 
thinke, and they not amiffe, that this fable was meant of one Atlas king 
of the fame countrye, who (as the Greekes fay) did firft fynd out the 
hidden courfes of the ftarres, by an excellent imagination; wherefore 
the poetes feigned, that hee fufteyned the firmament on hys fhoulders: 
Many other conjectures needlefle be told hereof. 

Warke, worke. 

Encheafon, caufe, occafion. 

Dear borow, that is our Saviour, the common pledge of all mens 


debts to death. 

Wyten, blame. 

Nought feemeth, is unfeemely. 

Conteck, ftrife, contention. 

Her, theyr, as ufeth Chaucer. 

Han, for have. 

Sam, together. 

This tale is much like to that in Efops fables, but the cataftrophe and 
end is farre different. By the Kidde may be underftoode the fimple fort 
of the faythfull and true Chriftians. By his dame Chrifte, that hath 
alreadie with carefull watchewords (as heere doth the Gote) warned hir 
little ones, to beware of fuch doubling deceit. By the Foxe, the falfe 
and faithleffe Papiftes, to whom is no credit to be given, nor felowfhippe 
to be ufed. 

The Gate, the Gote: Northernely fpoken, to turne O into A. 

Yode, went: aforefayd. 

Shee fet, a figure called Fiéio, which ufeth to attribute reafonable 
actions and {peaches to unreafonable creatures. 

The bloofmes of luff, be the yong and moflie heares, which then be- 
ginne to fproute and fhoote foorth, when luftfull heate beginneth to 
kindle. 

And with, a very poetical rafos. 

Orphane, a yongling or pupill, that needeth a Tutor or governour. 
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That word, a patheticall parenthefis, to encreafe a carefull hyperbaton. 

The braunch, of the fathers body, is the child. 

For even fo, Alluded to the faying of Andromache to Afcanius in 
Virgile. 

*«Sic oculos, fic ille manus, fic ora ferebat.” 

A thrilling throb, a percing fighe. 

Liggen, lye. 

Maifter of collufion, {. coloured guile, becaufe the Foxe, of all beatfts, 
is moft wily and crafty. 

Sperre the yate, fhut the dore. 

For fuch, the gotes ftombling is here noted as an evill figne. The 
like to be marked in all hiftories; and that not the leafte of the Lorde 
Haftingues in King Rycharde the third his dayes. For, befide his daun- 
gerous dreame (whiche was a fhrewd prophecie of his mifhap that folowed) 
it is fayd, that in the morning, ryding toward the tower of London, there 
to fitte uppon matters of counfell, his horfe ftombled twife or thrife by 
the way: which, of fome, that ryding with him in his company were 
privie to his neare deftenie, was fecretly marked, and afterward noted 
for memorie of his great mifhap that enfewed. For being then as merye 
as man might be, and leaft doubting any mortall daunger, he was, within 
two howres after, of the Tyranne put to a fhamefull deathe. 

As belles, by fuch trifles are noted, the reliques and ragges of popith 
fuperftition, which put no fmal religion in Belles, and Babies, f. Idoles, 
and glafles, {. Paxes, and fuch lyke trumperies. 

Great cold, for they boaft much of their outward patience, and volun- 
tarye {ufferance, as a worke of merite and holy humbleneffe. 

Sweet S. Charitie, 'The Catholiques comen othe, and onely fpeache, 
to have charitye alwayes in their mouth, and fometime in their outward 
Actions, but never inwardly in fayth and godly zeale. 

Clincke, a keyhole. Whofe diminutive is clicket, ufed of Chaucer for 
a Key. 

Stounds, fittes: aforefayde. 

His lere, his leffon. 

Medled, mingled. 

Beftlibead, agreeing to the perfon of a beaft.y 

Sibbe, of kinne. 

Newell, a newe thing. 

To foreftall, to prevent. 

Glee, chere: afforefayde. 

Deare a price, his lyfe which he loft for thofe toyes. 

Such ende, is an Epiphonema, or rather the moral of the whole tale, 
whofe purpofe is to warne the proteftaunt to beware, how he geveth 
credit to the unfaythfull Catholique: wherof we have dayly proofes 


¥ Beftlihead, agreeing to the perfon of a beaft.] So the edit. 1570, 
but the folio 1611 for “agreeing” has a greeting, which nonfenfe 
Todd reprinted. Farther on he omitted the words “in Fraunce”’ be- 
fore**iby Charles the nynth.? «°C. 
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fufficient, but one mofte famous of all practifed of late yeares in Fraunce, 
by Charles the nynth. 

Fayne, gladde or defyrous. 

Our fir Iobn, a Popifhe prieft. A faying fit for the grofeneffe of a 
fhepheard, but fpoken to taunte unlearned Prieftes. 

Dif/mount, defcende or fet. 

Nye, draweth nere. 


EMBLEME. 


Both thefe Emblemes make one whole Hexametre. The firft fpoken 
of Palinodie, as in reproche of them that be diftruftfull, is a peece of 
Theognis verfe, intending, that who doth moft miftruft is moft falfe. For 
fuch experience in falfhod breedeth miftruft in the mynd, thinking no 
leffe guile to Jurke in others then in hymfelfe. But Piers thereto ftrongly 
replyeth with an other peece of the fame verfe, faying, as in his former 
fable, what fayth then is there in the faythlefle? For if fayth be the 
ground of religion, which fayth they daily falfe, what hold is there of 
theyr religion? And thys is all that they faye. 


4EGLOGA SEXTA. ARGUMENT. 


THIS 4iglogue* is wholly vowed to the complayning of Colins 
ill fucceffe in his love. For being (as is aforefaid) ena- 
moured of a country laffe, Rofalind, and having (as feem- 
eth) founde place in her heart, hee lamenteth to his deare 
Srend Flobbinoll, that he is now forfaken unfatthfully, and 
in his fteede Menalcas, another Shepheard, received difloy- 
ally. And this is the whole Argument of this Aeglogue. 


Hossinoityt. Corin Crour. 


Hobbinoll. 


O! Collin, here the place whofe plefaunt fyte 
From other fhades hath weand my wand- 

.S) ring mynde: 

) Tell me, what wants me here to worke 

delyte? 

The fimple ayre, the gentle warbling wynde, 

So calme, fo coole, as no where elfe I fynde ; 5 

The graflye ground with daintye Day fies dight, 

The Bramble buth, where Byrds of every kynde 

To the waters fall their tunes attemper right.” 


aX é / 


* This 4glogue, &c.] This is one of the moft poetical and elegant 
of the Paftorals.5 T. Warron. 


> To the waters fall their tunes attemper right.] Compare with thefe 


FUNE. 


Col. O happy Hobbinoll! I bleffe thy ftate, 
That Paradife haft founde whych Adam loft: 
Here wander may thy flocke, early or late, 
Withouten dreade of wolves to bene ytott ; 

Thy lovely layes here mayft thou freely bofte : 
But I, unhappy Man! whom cruell fate 

And angry gods purfue from cofte to cofte, 

Can no where fynd to fhroude my luckleffe pate.° 


10 


fob. Then, if by me thou lift advifed be, 
Forfake the foyle that fo doth thee bewitch ; 
Leave me thofe hilles where harbrough nis to fee,‘ 
Nor holy bufh, nor brere, nor winding witche ; 20 
And to the dales refort, where fhipheards ritch, 
And fruictfull flocks, bene every where to fee: 
Here no night-ravens lodge, more black then pitche, 


Nor elvifh ghofts, nor gaftly owles doe flee ; 


But frendly Faeries, met with many Graces, 25 
And lightfote Nymphes, can chace the lingring Night 
With heydeguyes, and trimly trodden traces, 

Whilft fyfters nyne, which dwell on Parnaffe hight, 
Doe make them mufick for their more delight ; 

And Pan himfelfe, to kiffe their chriftall faces, 30 


beautiful lines thofe two moft perfect ftanzas, of their kind, in the 
geeeacty Ouech 2 Bis Cuxi. ttw70. 716 C. 

° to foroude my luckleffe pate.| Pate was not a ludicrous or illiberal 
word formerly. It occurs in our tranflation of the Pfalms: < His 
wickednefs fhall fall on his own pate.” Pf. vii. 17. T. Warton. 

“Shroude”’ is mifprinted /brouder in the 4to. 1579. C. 

‘ where harbrough nis to fee.] i. e. where no fbelter is to bee feen, 
a not unufual fenfe of * harbrough,” or harbour. In the next line we 
reftore the old text ‘ witche,” altered by Hughes to ditch, moft im- 
properly, though approved by Todd. The meaning of «* witch” is what 
we now call with, a winding with, or withy, in reference to the utter 
barenefs of the ground, without a fhrub, ora plant out of which even a 
with could be made. See ‘* with” in Richardfon’s Diftionary: Spenfer 
changed the fpelling to “‘ witche” for the rhyme fake. C. 
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7 4 THE SHEPHEARDS COLE NDR. 
Will pype and daunce when Pheebe fhineth bright : 


Such pierleffe pleafures have we in thefe places. 


Col. And I, whylft youth, and courfe of carelefle yeeres, 
Did let mee walke withouten lincks of love, 
In fuch delights did joy amongft my peeres ; 35 
But ryper age fuch pleafures doth reprove : 
My fancye eke from former follies move 
To ftayed fteps; for time in pafling weares, 
(As garments doen, which wexen olde above,) 
And draweth newe delightes with hoary heares. 40 


Tho couth I fing of love, and tune my pype 

Unto my plaintive pleas in verfes made ; 

Tho would I feeke for queene-apples unrype, 

To give my Rofalind; and in fommer fhade 

Dight gaudy girlonds was my comen trade, 45 
To crowne her golden locks: but yeeres more rype, 
And loffe of her, whofe love as lyfe I wayd, 

Thofe weary wanton toyes away did wype. 


Fob. Colin, to heare thy rymes and roundelayes, 
Which thou wert wont on waftfull hylls to finge, 50 
I more delight then larke in Sommer dayes, 

Whofe Echo made the neyghbour groves to ring, 

And taught the byrds, which in the lower fpring 

Did fhroude in fhady leaves from fonny rayes, 

Frame to thy fonge their cheereful cheriping, 55 
Or hold theyr peace, for fhame of thy fweete layes. 


I fawe Calliope wyth Mutes moe, 
Soone as thy oaten pype began to found, 
Theyr yvory Luyts and Tamburins* forgoe, 


© Theyr yvory Luyts and Tamburins.] This is the fpelling of the 


FUNE. 


And from the fountaine, where they fat around, 60 
Renne after haftely thy filver found ; 

But, when they came where thou thy fkill didft fhowe, 
They drewe abacke, as halfe with fhame confound, 
Shepheard to fee them in theyr arte outgoe. 


Col. Of Mufes, Hobbinoll, I conne no {kill, 65 
For they bene daughters of the higheft Jove, 
And holden fcorne of homely fhepheards quill ; 
For fith I heard that Pan with Phcebus ftrove, 
Which him to much rebuke and Daunger drove, 
I never lift prefume to Parnaffe hyll, 70 
But, pyping low in fhade of lowly grove, 
I play to pleafe myfelfe, all be it ill. 


Nought weigh I, who my fong doth prayfe or blame, 
Ne {ftrive to winne renowne, or paffe the reft : 

With fhepheard fittes not‘ followe flying fame, 75 
But feede his flocke in fields where falls hem beft. 

I wote my rymes bene rough, and rudely dreft ; 

The fytter they my carefull cafe to frame: 

Enough is me to paint out my unreft, 

And poore my piteous plaints out in the fame. 80 


Who taught mee homely, as I can, to make ;® 


4to. 1579, for Lutes and timburins of later impreflions. When Drayton 
ufed the word tadurin, he probably meant an inftrument beaten with a 
ftick like a tabor; 

*¢ Our ‘Taburins in dolefull dumps are drownd.” 
This line is in the 4th Eglog of his «‘ Shepherd’s Garland,” 1593, de- 
voted to the lofs and praife of Sir Philip Sidney. C. 

* With fhepheard fittes not.| Todd ftates that “the 4to. 1586, and 
fubfequent editions,” alter ¢ fittes” (unqueftionably the true lection) to 
fits. This is a miftake, for /its is preferved in the folio 1611. C. 

® as I can, to make.| Sir J. Harington, in his “* Apologie of Poetrie,” 
1591, attributed the merit of this application of the verb to “ make,” 
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76 THE SHEPHEARDS CALENIVi 


Hee, whilft hee lived, was the foveraigne head 

Of fhepheards all that bene with love ytake: 

Well couth hee waile his Woes, and lightly flake 85 
The flames which love within his heart had bredd, 

And tell us mery tales to keepe us wake, 


The while our fheepe about us fafely fedde. 


Nowe dead hee is," and lyeth wrapt in lead, 

(O! why fhould Death on hym fuch outrage fhowe ?) 90 
And all hys paffing fkil with him 1s fledde, 

The fame whereof doth dayly greater growe. 

But, if on me fome little drops would flowe 

Of that the {pring was in his learned hedde, 

I foone would learne thefe woods to wayle my woe, 95 
And teache the trees their trickling teares to fhedde. 


Then fhould my plaints, caufde of difcurtefee, 

As mefiengers of this my painfull plight,’ 

Flye to my love, where ever that fhe bee, 

And pierce her heart with poynt of worthy wight, 100 
As fhee deferves that wrought fo deadly fpight. 

And thou, Menalcas, that by trecheree 

Didft underfong* my laffe to wexe fo light, 

Shouldeft well be knowne for fuch thy villanee. 


in the Greek fenfe of woeiy, to Puttenham, who wrote in 1589; but 
here we fee it employed by Spenfer, in the fame way, ten years earlier. 
Still more ancient initances might be pointed out. C. 

» Nowe dead hee is, &c.| ‘This and the feven fubfequent lines are 
omitted in the quarto of 1597, and in the folios; but the folio of 1679 
has acknowledged, at the end of the volume, the omifiion. Topp. 

1 As meffengers of this my painfull plight.] It is quite clear that Todd 
never collated the original edition of 1579 with fubfequent impreffions. 
He complains that in * the old editions” “ this”’ is wanting, and blames 
Hughes and others for printing “ painfull” inftead of plainfull. The fac 
is that not only is * this” found in the 4to. 1579, but the epithet there 
is *¢ painful,” and we find “ painful” preferved in the folio 1611. As, 
however, ‘‘ this” is wanting, Drayton put a caret in the margin of his 
folio 1611, to denote the abfence of fome word to fill the meafure. C. 
K Didft underfong.] Underfong means to take, to undertake, to 


FUNE. 


But fince I am not as I wifhe I were, 105 
Ye gentle Shepheards, which your flocks do feede, 
Whether on hylls, or dales, or other where, 

Beare witnefle all of thys fo wicked deede ; 

And tell the laffe, whofe flowre is woxe a weede, 

And faultleffe fayth is turned to faithleffe fere, 110 
That fhe the trueft fhepheards heart made bleede, 

That lyves on earth, and loved her moft dere. 


Hob. O, carefull Colin! I lament thy cafe ; 
Thy teares would make the hardeft flint to flowe. 
Ah, faithlefs Rofalind and voyde of grace, 115 
That art the roote of all this ruthfull woe! 
But now is time, I geffe, homeward to goe: 
Then ryfe, ye bleffed Flocks, and home apace, 
Leaft night with ftealing fteppes do you forfloe, 
And wett your tender Lambes that by you trace. 120 


COLINS EMBLEME. 
Gia /peme /penta. 


GIOSSB? 


Syze, fituation and place. 

Paradife, A Paradife in Greeke, fignifieth a Garden of pleafure, or 
place of delights. So hee compareth the foyle, wherin Hobbinoll made 
his abode, to that earthly Paradife, in {cripture called Eden, wherein 
Adam in his firft creation was placed; which of the moft learned is 
thought to be in Mefopotamia, the moft fertile pleafaunte country in the 


world (as may appeare by Diodorus Syculus defcription of it, in the. 


hiftorie of Alexanders conqueft thereof,) lying betweene the two famous 
Rivers (which are faid in {cripture to flowe out of Paradife) Tygris and 
Euphrates, whereof it is fo denominate. 


Forfake the foyle. 'This is no Poeticall fiction, but unfeynedly fpoken 


manage, to tamper with: Chaucer ufes the word, “ Rom. R.” 5709. We 
find it again in November, ver. 22. T. Warton. 
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78 THE SHEPHEARDS CALENDER. 
of the Poete felfe, who for fpeciall occafion of private affayres (as I have 
bene partly of himfelfe informed) and for his more preferment, removing 
out of the Northparts,! came into the South, as Hobbinoll indeede ad- 
vifed him privately. 

Thofe hylles, that is in the North countrye, where he dwelt. 

Nis, is not. 

Lhe Dales. The Southpartes, where he now abydeth, which thoughe 
they be full of hylles and woodes (for Kent is very hyllye and woodye, 
and therefore fo called, for Kant/b in the Saxons tongue fignifieth 
woodie,) yet in refpecte of the Northpartés they be called dales. For 
indede the North is counted the higher countrye. 

Night Ravens, &c. By fuch hatefull byrdes, hee meaneth all mif- 
fortunes (whereof they be tokens) flying every where. 

Frendly faeries. ‘The opinion of Faeries and Elfes is very old, and 
yet fticketh very religioufly in the myndes of fome. But to roote that 
rancke opinion of Elfes oute of mens hearts, the truth is, that there be 
no fuch thinges, nor yet the fhadowes of the things, but onely by a fort 
of bald Friers and knavifh fhavelings fo feigned; which as in all other 
things, fo in that, foughte to noufell the comen people in ignoraunce, 
leaft, being once acquainted with the truth of things, they woulde in 
tyme {mell out the untruth of theyr packed pelfe, and Maflepenie reli- 
gion. But the footh is, that when all Italy was diftraiéte into the Fac- 
tions of the Guelfes and the Gibelyns, being two famous hovfes in 
Florence, the name began through their great mifchiefes and many out- 
rages, to be fo odious, or rather dreadfull, in the peoples eares, that, if 
theyr children at any time were frowarde and wanton, they would fay 
to them that the Guelfe or the Gibeline came. Which words nowe 
from them (as many things elf) be come into our ufage, and, for Guelfes 
and Gibelines, we fay Elfes and Goblins. No otherwife then the 
Frenchmen ufed to fay of that valiaunt captain, the very fcourge of 
Fraunce, the Lorde Thalbot, afterward Erle of Shrew{bury, whofe no- 
blefle bred fuch a terror in the hearts of the French, that oft times even 
great armies were defaifted and put to flyght at the onely hearing of hys 
name. In fomuch that the French wemen, to affray theyr chyldren, 
would tell them that the Talbot commeth. 

Many Graces, though there be indeede but three Graces or Charites 
(as afore is fayd) or at the utmoft but foure, yet, in refpect of many 
gyftes of bountie, there may be fayd more. And fo Mufeus fayth, that 
in Heroes eyther eye there fat a hundred Graces. And, by that autho- 


' removing out of the Northparts.] From not confulting the 4to. 


1579, Todd here made a change and inferted “and ” between brackets, 
for which there is no neceflity, if the old text of E. K.’s notes be fol- 
lowed: Todd was mifled by the folios. In the explanation of the 
«© embleme,” he placed “in” alfo between brackets, as if it were not 
in the old copies, ‘‘ You remember, that zz the firft Aiglogue,” &c. It 
is both in the 4to. 1579, and in the folio 1611, fo that in this cafe he 
looked at neither the one nor the other. C. 
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ritye, thys fame Poete, in his Pageaunts, faith “‘ An hundred Graces on 
her eyeledde fatte,’”’ &c. 

Heydeguies, A country daunce or rownd. The conceipt is, that the 
Graces and Nymphes doe daunce unto the Mufes and Pan his muficke 
all night by Moonelight. To fignifie the pleafauntnefle of the foyle. 

Peeres. Equalles, and felow fhepheards. 

Quene-apples unripe, imitating Virgils verfe. 

“<Ipfe ego cana legam tenera lanugine mala.” 

Neighbour groves, a ftraunge phrafe in Englifh, but word for word 
exprefling the Latine vicina nemora. 

Spring, not of water, but of young trees fpringing. 

Calliope, aforefayde. ‘This ftaffe is full of verie poetical invention. 

Tamburines, an olde kind of inftrument, which of fome is fuppofed to 
be the Clarion. 

Pan with Phebus: the tale is well knowne, how that Pan and 
Apollo, ftriving for excellencye in muficke, chofe Midas for their judge. 
Who, being corrupted wyth partiall affection, gave the victorye to Pan 
undeferved: for which Phcebus fette a payre of Affes eares upon hys 
head, &c. 

Tityrus: ‘That by Tityrus is meant Chaucer, hath bene already fuf- 
ficiently fayde, and by thys more playne appeareth, that he fayth, he 
told merye tales. Such as be hys Canterburie tales, whom he calleth 
the God of the Poetes for hys excellencie; fo as Tullie calleth Lentulus, 
Deum vite fue, {. the God of his life. 

To make, to verfifie. ; 

O why, A prety Epanorthofis, or correétion. 

Difcurtefie: he meaneth the falfeneffe of his lover Rofalinde, who 
forfaking hym hadde chofen another. 

Poynte of worthy wite, the pricke of deferved blame. 

. Menalcas, the name of a fhephearde in Virgile: but here is meant a 
perfon unknowne and fecrete, againft whom he often bitterly invayeth. 


Underfonge, undermynde, and deceive by falfe fuggeftion. 


EMBLEME. 


You remember, that in the firft A2glogue Colins Poefie was Anchora 
Jpeme s for that as then there was hope of favour to be found in tyme. 
But nowe being cleane forlorne and rejeéted of her, as whofe hope, that 
was, is cleane extinguifhed and turned into defpeyre, he renounceth all 
comfort, and hope of goodneffe to come; which is all the meaning of 
thys Embleme. 
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4EGLOGA SEPTIMA. ARGUMENT. 


THIS 4eglogue* is made in the honour and commendation of 
good fhepeheardes, and to the fhame and difpray/e of proude 


and ambitious Paftours: Such as Morrell is here ima- 
gined to be. 


THOMALIN. MorrELL. 


T homalin. 
Wie ZZ S not thilke fame a goteheard prowde, 
rud ? that fittes on yonder bancke, 


W hofe ftraying heard them felfe doth 


} fhrowde 
: emong the bufhes rancke? 
Mor, What, ho! thou jollye fhepheards fwayne, 5 


come up the hill to me; 
Better is then the lowly playne, 
als for thy flocke and thee. 
Thom. Ah! God fhield, Man, that I fhould clime, 


and learne to looke alofte ; 
This reede is ryfe that, oftentime 
Great clymbers fall unfoft. 


* This 4glogue, &c.] This Paftoral refembles in fome refpects The 
Plowman’s Tale.” ‘There isan abfurdity, as Mr. Warton obferves, in the 
fhepherds being fo fkilled in profane and ecclefiaftical hiftory. Topp. 


FULY. 


In humble dales is footing faft, 
the trode is not fo tickle,» 
And though one fall through heedleffe haft, 
yet is his miffe not mickle. 
And now the Sonne hath reared up 
his fierie footed teme, 
Making his way betweene the Cuppe 
and golden Diademe ; 
The rampant Lyon hunts he faft, 
with dogge of noyfome breath, 
Whofe balefull barking bringes in haft 
pyne, plagues, and dreery death. 
Agayntt his cruel] {cortching heate, 
where haft thou coverture ? 
The waftefull hylls unto his threate 
is a playne overture : 
But, if thee luft to holden chat 
with feely fhepherds {wayne, 
Come downe, and learne the little what, 
that Thomalin can fayne. 
Mor. Syker, thous but a laefie loord, 
and rekes much of thy {winck, 
That with fond termes, and weetlefle words 
to blere mine eyes doeft thinke. 
In evill houre thou henteft in hond 
thus holy hylles to blame, 
For facred unto faints they ftond, 
and of them han their name. 
St. Michels Mount who does not know, 
that wardes the Wefterne cofte? 
And of St. Brigets bowre, I trow, 
all Kent can rightly boafte: 


>] 


20 


30 


35 


40 


> the trode is not fo tickle.| Tread or path. See the fame fubftantive, 
F. Q. ili. ix. 49, vi. x. 5. Topp. In the 4to. 1579 the laft word in 


the line is not ** tickle,”’ but trickle, a mere error of the compofitor. C, 
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And they that con of Mufes fkill 45 
fayne moft what, that they dwell 
(As gote-heards wont) upon a hill, 
befide a learned well. 
And wonned not the great God Pan‘ 
upon mount Olivet, 50 
Feeding the bleffed flocke of Dan, 
which did himfelfe beget ? 
Thom. O bleffed fheepe! O fhepheard great ! 
that bought his flocke fo deare, 
And them did fave with bloudy fweat 55 
from Wolves that would them teare. 
Mor. Befyde, as holy fathers fayne, 
there is a hyllye place,° 
Where Titan ryfeth from the mayne 
to renne his dayly race, 60 
Upon whofe toppe the ftarres bene ftayed, 
and all the fkie doth leane ; 
There is the cave where Phcebe layed 
the fhepheard long to dreame. 
Whilome there ufed fhepheards all 65 
to feede theyr flockes at will, 
Till by his folly one did fall, 
that all the reft did fpill. 
And, fithens fhepheardes bene forefayd 
from places of delight, 70 
For thy I weene thou be affrayd 
to clime this hilles height. 


© And wonned not the great God Pan.| WHere Todd introduced a 
corruption of * good Pan” for ** God Pan” without any authority. Jutft 
above he takes credit for reftoring the original reading ‘‘ fayne”’ inftead 
of faine, which he tells us is in modern editions; but ‘‘fayne”’ is not 
only the text of the 4to. 1579, but of the folio 1611, &c. C. 

d there is a hyllye place.| It is “ hyllye place” in the 4to. 1579, but 
the ufual, uncollated, and erroneous text has been * Joly place.” ‘The 
old compofitor caught 4o/y from the line above. C. 


FULY. 


Of Synah can I tell thee more, 
and of our Ladyes bowre ;° 
But little needes to ftrow my ftore, 
fuffice this hill of our. 
Here han the holy Faunes recourfe,' 
and Sylvanes haunten rathe : 
Here has the falt Medway his fourfe, 
wherein the Nymphes doe bathe ; So 
The falt Medway, that trickling ftremis 
adowne the dales of Kent, 
Tull with his elder brother Themis 
His brackifh waves be meynt. 
Here growes Melampode every where, 85 
and Teribinth, good for Gotes ; 
The one my madding kiddes to fmere, 
the next to heale their throtes. 
Hereto, the hills bene nigher heven, 
and thence the paflage ethe ; 
As well can proove the piercing levin, 
that feldome falles bynethe. 
Thom. Syker, thou {peakes like a lewd lorrell,# 
of Heaven to demen fo; 
How be I am but rude and borrell,} 9 § 
yet nearer wayes I knowe. 
To Kerke the narre, from God more farre, 


has bene an old fayd fawe ; 


== 


° and of our Ladyes bowre.| At Loretto. T. Warron. 

' the holy Faunes recourfe.] It is refource in the earlieft impreffion, 
but ‘* recourfe” afterwards, as in the folio 1611. C. 

& Syker, thou fpeakes like a lewd lorrell.| A loafe, contemptible Sellow. 
See Chaucer’s ‘ Boethius,” edit. Urr. p. 363: 

** Every Jore// fhapeth hym to finde newe fraudes,” &c. 

See alfo «* Wife of Bath’s Prol.” 273. T. Warton. 

" How be I am but rude and borrell.| Ruffick. In Drayton’s feventh 
Eglog, Borri// is the name of an old fhepherd, ‘Shep. Garland,” edit. 
1593>P- 45. Soin Chaucer, “ Frank. Prol.” 11028, edit. Tyrwhitt. 


Topp. 
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And he, that ftrives to touch a ftarre, 
oft ftombles at a ftrawe. 100 
Alfoone may fhepheard clymbe to fkye 
that leades in lowly dales, 
As goteherd prowd, that, fitting hye, 
upon the Mountaine fayles. 
My feely fheepe like well belowe,' 105 
they neede not Melampode, 
For they bene hale enough, I trowe, 
and liken their abode ; 
But if they with thy Gotes fhould yede, 
they foone myght be corrupted, 110 
Or like not of the frowie fede,* 
or with the weedes be glutted. 
The hylls where dwelled holy faints 
I reverence and adore, 
Not for themfelfe, but for the faynéts 115 
Which han be dead of yore. 
And nowe they bene to heaven forewent, 
their good is with them goe ; 
Their fample onely to us lent, 
That als we mought doe foe. 120 
Shepheards they weren of the beft, 
and lived in lowlye leas ; 
And, fith theyr foules bene now at reft, 
why done we them difeafe >’ 
Such one he was (as I have heard 125 
old Algrind often fayne) 


' My feely foeepe like well belowe.] i. e. my filly theep thrive well 
below: fee Job xxxix. 4, where * good liking” is ufed for thriving. C. 

* Or like not of the frowie fede.) Mufty or moffy. It is alfo ufed in 
the “« Faer. Qu.” This word, as Dr. Johnfon obferves, is now obfolete, 
and frouzy is ufed in its ftead. ‘Topp. 

| why done we them difeafe?| Why do we give them uneafinefs? 
why do we difturb them? Fr. de/ai/e. See F.Q. vi.v. 40, &c. Topp. 
In the preceding line Todd carelefsly printed they for ‘ theyr,’”? and de 
forse nese. 


iiiaye 


That whilome was the firft fhepheard, 
and lived with little gayne: 
And meeke he was, as meeke mought be, 
fimple as fimple fheepe ; 130 
Humble, and like in eche degree 
the flocke which he did keepe. 
Often he ufed of hys keepe 
a facrifice to bring, : 
Now with a Kidde, now with a fheepe, 135 
the Altars hallowing. 
So lowted he unto hys Lord, 
fuch favour couth he fynd, 
That fithens never was abhord 
the fimple fhepheards kynd. 140 
And fuch, I weene, the brethren were 
that came from Canaan, 
The brethren twelve, that kept yfere 
the flockes of mighty Pan. 
But nothing fuch thilke fhephearde was 145 
whom Ida hyll dyd beare, 
That left hys flocke to fetch a laffe, 
whofe love he bought to[o] deare ; 
For he was proude, that ill was payd, 
_ (no fuch mought fhepheards be) 150 
And with lewde luft was overlayd ; 
tway things doen ill agree. 
But fhepheard mought be meeke and mylde, 
well-eyed, as Argus was, 
With flefhly follyes undefyled, 155 
and ftoute as fteede of braffe. 
Sike one (fayd Algrinfd]) Mofes was, 
that fawe his makers face, 
His face, more cleare then Chrittall glafle, 
and {pake to him in place. 160 
This had a brother (his name I knewe) 
the firft of all his cote, 
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THE SHE PHEARDS GALE INDE 


A fhepheard trewe, yet not fo true 
as iheathat-earit | hote. 
Whilome all thefe were lowe and lief, 165 
and loved their flocks to feede ; 
They never ftroven to be chiefe, 
and fimple was theyr weede: 
But now (thanked be God therefore) 
the world is well amend, 170 
Their weedes bene not fo nighly wore ; 
fuch fimpleffe mought them fhend: 
They bene yclad in purple and pall, 
fo hath theyr god them biift ; 
They reigne and rulen over all, 175 
and lord it as they lift ; 
Ygyrt with belts of glitterand gold.” 
(mought they good fheepeheards bene ?) 
Theyr Pan theyr_ fheepe to them has fold, 
I faye as fome have feene. 180 
For Palinode (if thou him ken) 
yode late on Pilgrimage 
To Rome, (if fuch be Rome) and then 
he fawe thilke mifufage ; 
For fhepeheards ({fayd he) there doen leade, 185 
as Lordes done other where ; 
Their fheepe han cruftes, and they the bread ; 
the chippes, and they the chere : 
They han the fleece, and eke the flefh, 
(O, feely fheepe the while!) 190 


m belts of glitterand gold.| Spenfer thus affeétedly fpells the participle 
glittering, in imitation of Chaucer. GUitterand is very frequently ufed 
by our-author. See F..Q. ti. vil. 42, i. XU.01 7, Oe 
Chaucer’s active participles are thus terminated, viz. /ittande, /mertande, 
laughande, &c. for fitting, {marting, laughing. We meet with this ter- 
mination of the active participle very frequently in the ancient Scottifh 
poets. ‘T. WarTon. 


FULY. 


The corne is theyrs, let other threth, 
their handes they may not file." 
They han great ftores and thriftye ftockes, 
great freendes and feeble foes ; 
What neede hem caren for their flocks, 195 
theyr boyes can looke to thofe. 
Thefe wifards weltre in welths waves, 
pampred in pleafures deepe ; 
They han fatte kernes,° and leany knaves, 
their fafting flockes to keepe. 200 
Sike mifter men bene all mifgone, 
they heapen hylles of wrath ; 
Sike fyrlye fhepheards han we none, 
they keepen all the path. 
Mor. Here is a great deale of good matter 205 
loft for lacke of telling : 
Now, ficker, I fee thou doeft but clatter, 
harme may come of melling. 
Thou medleft more then fhall have thanke, 
to wyten fhepheards welth ; 210 
When folke bene fat, and riches rancke, 
it is a figne of helth. 
But fay me, what is Algrin[d], he 
that is fo oft bynempt?? 
Thom. Hee is a fhepheard great in gree, 215 
but hath bene long ypent. 


their handes they may not file.| Defile. See alfo F. Q) iil. i. 62. 
The ufe of “ file” for defile was very common: fee ‘‘ Shakefpeare” by 
Collier, 1853) .v. 416.9 C. 

° They han fatte kernes.\| Shakefpeare ufes kernes for irregular Irifh 
foot-foldiers, but Spenfer gives it a wider application, and E. K. renders 
kern *£a churl, a farmer.” C. 

P fo oft bynempt.] So often named, or mentioned. We do not find 
the word ufed by other authors, though Chaucer has nempte, to which 
Richardfon refers us, but does not give. Tyrwhitt fays that it is of 
Saxon origin, and means ‘‘ to name,” of which there can be no doubt. 
Beiname is ufed for furname, or nickname, in German. C. 


88 THE SHEPHEARDS CALENDER. 
One daye hee fat upon a hyll, 


(as now thou wouldeft me; 
| | But I am taught, by Algrin[d]s ill, 
to love the lowe degree) ; 220 
For fitting fo with bared fcalpe, 
an Eagle fored hye, 
That, weening his whyte head was chalke, 
a fhell fifth downe let flye: 
Shee weend the fhell fifh to have broake, 225 
but therewith bruzd his brayne ; 
So now, aftonied with the ftroke, 
he lyes in lingring payne. 
Mor. Ah! good Algrin[d]! his hap was ill, 
but fhall be better in time. 230 
Now farwell, fhepheard, fith thys hyll 
thou haft fuch doubt to climbe. 


THOMALINS EMBLEME.1 


ln medio virtus. 


MORRELLS EMBLEME. 
Ln fummo felicitas. 


GLOSSE. 


A Goteheard: by Gotes, in fcrypture, be reprefented the wicked and 
reprobate, whofe paftour alfo mutt needes be fuch. 
Banck, is the feate of honor. 
Straying heard, which wander out of the waye of truth. 
Als, for alfo. 
Clymbe, {poken of Ambition. 


1 Thomalins embleme.| The old editions print it as ** Palinodes em- 
bleme,” and fo Todd and others; but it muft bea mifprint, fince the 
{peakers in the Eclogue are Thomalin and Morrell—Palinode having 
no concern in it. Mr. F. H. Child does not fall into this error in his 


impreflion of Spenfer’s works, Bofton, 1855, Voleiv. p. 340.0) Gs 


GLOSSE. 89 

Great clymbers, according to Seneca his verfe. « Decidunt celfa 
graviore lapfus.”* Mickle, much. 

The fonne: A reafon why he refufeth to dwell on Mountaines;_be- 
caufe there is no fhelter againft the {cortching Sunne, according to the 
time of the yeare, whiche is the whoteft moneth of all. 

The Cupp and Diademe, be two fignes in the Firmament, through 
which the fonne maketh his courfe in the moneth of July. 

Lion, Thys is poetically {poken, as if the Sunne did hunt a Lion with 
one dogge. The meaning whereof is, that in July the fonne is in Leo. 
At which time the Dogge ftar, which is called Syrius, or Canicula, 
reigneth with immoderate heate, caufing peftilence, drougth, and many 
difeafes, 

Overture, an open place: the word is borrowed of the French, and 
ufed in good writers. 

To holden chatt, to talke and prate. 


A loorde, was wont among the old Britons to fignifie a Lord. And 
therefore the Danes, that long time ufurped theyr tyrannie here in Bry- 
tanie, were called, for more dread than dignitie, Lurdanes, f. Lord danes. 
At which time it is fayd, that the infolencie and pryde of that nation 
was {fo outragious in thys Realme, that if it fortuned a Briton to be going 
over a bridge, and faw the Dane fet foote upon the fame, he mutfte re- 
torne backe, till the Dane were cleane over, or elfe abyde the pryce of 
his difpleafure, which was no leffe then prefent death. But being after- 
ward expelled, the name of Lurdane became fo odious unto the people, 
whom they had long opprefled, that‘even at this day they ufe, for more 
reproche, to call the Quartane ague the fever lurdane. 

Recks much of thy fwinck, countes much of thy paynes. 

Weeteleffe, not underftoode. 

S. Michels mount, is a promontorie in the Weft part of England. 

A hill, Parnaflus afforefayd. 

Pan, Chritt. 

Dan, one trybe is put for the whole nation, per Synecdochen. 

Where Titan, the Sonne. Which {tory is to be redde in Diodorus 
Syc. of the hy] Ida, from whence, he fayth, all night time is to bee feene 
a mightye fire, as if the fkye burned, which toward morning beginneth to 
gather a rownd forme, and thereof rifeth the fonne, whome the Poetes 
call Titan. 

The Shepheard, is Endymion, whom the Poets fayne to have bene fo 
beloved of Pheebe. f. the Moone, that he was by her kept a fleepe in a 
cave by the fpace of xxx yeares, for to enjoye his companye. 

There, that is, in Paradife, where, through errour of the fhepheards 
underftanding, he fayth, that all fhepheards did ufe to feede their flocks, 
till one, (that is) Adam, by hys folly and difobedience, made all the reft 
of hys ofspring be debarred and fhutte out from thence 

Synah, a hill in Arabia, where God appeared. 

Our Ladyes bowre, a place of pleafure fo called. 

Faunes, or Sylvanes, be of Poetes feigned to be Gods of the Woode. 


" graviore lapfus.| So printed originally in 1579, but fubfequently 
altered to /apfu. C. 
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Medway, the name of a Ryver in Kent, which, running by Rochefter, 
meeteth with Thames, whom he calleth his elder brother, both becaufe 
he is greater, and alfo falleth fooner into the Sea. 

Meynt, mingled. 

Melampode and Terebinth, be hearbes good to cure difeafed Gotes: of 
thone {peaketh Mantuane, and of the other ‘Theocritus. 


Tesptviov tpaywy e.naroy CLULELOVE, 


Nigher heaven: Note the fhepheards fimpleneffe, which fuppofeth 
that from the hylls is nearer waye to heaven. 

Levin, lightning, which he taketh for an argument to prove the nighnes 
to heaven, becaufe the lightning doth comenly light on hygh mountaynes, 
according to the faying of the Poete: 

<< Feriuntque fummos fulmina montes.” 

Lorrell, a \ofell. 

A borrell, a playne fellowe. 

Narre, nearer. 

Hale, for hole. 

Yede, goe. 

Frowye, muftye or moffie. 

Of yore, long agoe. 

Forewente, gone afore. 

The firfte /bepheard, was Abell the righteous, who (as Scripture fayth) 
bent hys mind to keeping of fheepe, as did hys brother Cain to tilling 
the grownde. 

His keepe, hys charge, f. his flocke. 

Lowted, did honour and reverence. 

The brethren, the twelve fonnes of Jacob, which were fheepemaitfters, 
and lyved onelye thereupon. 

Whom Ida, Paris, which being the fonne of Priamus king of ‘Troy, 
for his mother Hecubas dreame, which, being with childe of hym, 
dreamed fhee broughte forth a firebrand, that fet the towre of Ilium on 
fire, was caft forth on the hyll Ida, where being foftered of fhepheards, 
he eke in time became.a fhepheard, and laftly came to the knowledge of 
his parentage. 

A laffe, Helena, the wife of Menelaus king of Lacedemonia, was by 
Venus, for the golden Aple to her geven, then promifed to Paris, who 
thereupon with a forte of luftie Troyanes, ftole her out of Lacedemonia, 
and kept her in 'Troye, which was the caufe of the tenne yeares warre 
in Troye, and the mofte famous citie of all Afia lamentably facked and 
defaced. 

Argus, was of the Poets devifed to be full of eyes, and therefore to 
hym was committed the keeping of the transformed Cow, Io: fo called, 
becaufe that, in the print of the Cowes foote, there is figured an I in 
the middeft of an O. 

His name, he meaneth Aaron, whofe name, for more Decorum, the 
fhepheard fayth he hath forgot, leaft his remembraunce and {kill in 
antiquities of holy writ fhould feeme to exceede the meanenefle of the 
perfon. 


GLOSSE. 9 


Not fo true, for Aaron, in the abfence of Motes, ftarted afide, and 
committed Idolatry. 

In purple, fpoken of the Popes and Cardinalles, which ufe fuch tyran- 
nicall colours and pompous paynting. 


Belts, Girdles. 


Glitterand, glittering, a participle ufed fometime in Chaucer, but 
altogither in I. Gower. 


Lheyr Pan, that is, the Pope, whom they count theyr God and 
greateit fhepheard. 

Palinode, a {hephearde, of whofe report he feemeth to fpeake all thys. 

Wifards, greate learned heads. 

Welter, wallowe. 

Kerne, a Churle or Farmer. 

Sike mifter men, fauch kinde of men. 

Surly, ttately and prowde. 

Melling, medling. 

Bett, better.’ 

Bynempte, named. 

Gree, for degree. 

Algrin{d], the name of a fhepheard afforefayde, whofe myfhap he 
alludeth to the chaunce that happened to the Poet fEfchylus, that was 
brayned with a fhellfithe. 


EMBLEME. 


By this poefye Thomalin confirmeth that, which in his former {peach 
by fondrye reafons he had proved; for being both hymfelfe fequeftred 
from all ambition, and alfo abhorring it in others of hys cote, he taketh 
occafion to prayfe the meane and lowly ftate, as that wherein is fafetie 
without feare, and quiet without daunger ; according to the faying of 
olde Philofophers, that vertue dwelleth in the midft, being environed 
with two contrary vices: whereto Morrell replieth with continuaunce 
of the fame Philofophers opinion, that albeit all bountye dwelleth in 
mediocritie, yet perfect felicitye dwelleth in fupremacie: for they fay, 
and mott true it is, that happineffe is placed in the higheft degree, fo as 
if any thing be higher or better, then that ftreight way ceafetht to be 
perfect happinefle. Much like to that which once I heard alleged in 
defence of humilitye, out of a great doétour. “ Suorum Chriftus humil- 
limus:”? which faying a gentle man in the companie taking at the re- 
bownd, beate backe againe with a lyke faying of another doétoure, as he 
fayde, «« Suorum Deus altiffimus.” 


* Bett, detter.] Todd altogether omits E. K.’s explanation of « Bett,” 
although it is inferted in all the old impreffions, 4to. and folio. C. 

* then that ftreight way ceafeth, &c.] "Todd, following the later im- 
preflions, left out the word « ftreight,’? and thus made nonfenfe of the 


paflage. In the gto. 1579 altiffimus is mifprinted alliffimus, at the end 
of Eo K's nates:.6 GC: 
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ZEGLOGA OCTAVA. ARGUMENT. 


IN this Aiglogue is fet forth a delectable controverfie, made 
in imitation of that in Theocritus: whereto alfo Virgile 
fafbioned his third and feventh Aéglogue. They chofe for 
umpere of their firife, Cuddie, a neatheards boye ; who, 
having ended their caufe, reciteth alfo himfelfe a proper 
fong, whereof Colin, he fayth, was Authour. 


Witurés Pericot.... Cie 


Willie. 


Wherefore with myne thou dare thy 
mufick matche? 
Or bene thy Bagpypes renne farre out of 


frame ? 
Or hath the Crampe thy joynts benomd with ache ? 
Per. Ah! Willye, when the hart is ill affayde, 5 


How can Bagpipe or joynts be well apayd? 
Wil. Nhat the foule evill hath thee fo beftadde ? 
Whilom thou was peregall to the beft, 
And, wont to make the jolly fhepeheards gladde, 
With pyping and dauncing didft paffe the reft. 10 
Per. Ah! Willye, now I have learnd a newe daunce ; 
My old mufick mard by a new mifchaunce. 


AUGUST. 
Wil. Mifchiefe mought to that mifchaunce befall, 


That fo hath raft us of our meriment. 
But reede me what payne doth thee fo apall ; 


Or loveft thou, or bene thy younglings mifwent ? 


5 


Per. Love hath mifled both my younglings and mee ; 


I pyne for payne, and they my payne to fee. 
Wil. Perdie, and wellawaye, ill may they thrive! 
Never knew I lovers fheepe in good plight : 

But and if in rymes with me thou dare ftrive, 


Such fond fantfies fhall foone be put to flight. 


Per, That fhall I doe, though mochell worfe I fared : 


Never fhall be fayde that Perigot was dared. 


Wi. ‘Then loe, Perigot, the Pledge which I plight, 


A mazer ywrought of the Maple warre, 
Wherein is enchafed many a fayre fight 

Of Beres and Tygres, that maken fiers warre ; 
And over them {pred a goodly wilde vine, 
Entrailed with a wanton Yvye twine. 


Thereby is a Lambe in the Wolvés jawes ; 

But fee, how faft renneth the fhepheard fwayne 
To fave the innocent from the beaftes pawes, 

And here with his fheepehooke hath him flayne. 
Tell me, fuch a cup haft thou ever fene? 


Well mought it befeme any harveft Queene. 


Per. Thereto will I pawne yonder {potted Lambe ; 
Of all my flocke there nis fike another, 

For I brought him up without the Dambe ; 
But Colin Clout rafte me of his brother, 

That he purchaft of me in the playne field: 

Sore againft my will was I forft to yield. 

Wil. Sicker, make like account of his brother. 
But who fhali judge the wager wonne or loft ? 


Per. Vhat fhall yonder heardgrome, and none other, 


Which over the pouffe hetherward doth poft. 
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Wil. But, for the Sunnbeame fo fore doth us beate, 

Were not better to fhunne the fcortching heate? 

Per. Wellagreed, Willie ; then, fitte thee downe, {wayne ; 
Sike a fong never heardeft thou but Colin fing. 50 

Cud. Gynne when ye lyft, ye jolly fhepheards twayne ; 
Sike a judge as Cuddie were for a king. 

Per. “It fell upon a holly eve, 

Wil. Hey, ho, hollidaye! 

Per. When holly fathers wont to fhrieve ;* 55 

Wil. Now gynneth this roundelay. 

Per. Sitting upon a hill fo hye, 

Wil. Hey, ho, the high hyll! 

Per. The while my flocke did feede thereby ; 

Wil. he while the fhepheard felfe did {pill. 60 

Per. I faw the bouncing Bellibone, 

Wil. Hey, ho, Bonibell! 

Per. Tripping over the dale alone ; 

Wil. She can trippe it very well. 

Per. Well decked in a frocke of gray, 65 

Wil. Hey, ho, gray is greete !? 

Per. And in a Kirtle of greene faye,° 

Wil. ‘The greene is for maydens meete. 

Per. A chapelet on her head fhe wore, 

Wil. Hey, ho, chapelet! 70 


* wont to ferieve.| ‘To fhrive or “ fhrieve” (ufually the former) 
means to take confeffion, and fometimes to confefs: from the A. S. 
Was ee 

b gray is greete.| The Eclogue for April opens with the ufe of “« greet ” 
as a verb: ‘© What gan thee greet?” i. e. what makes thee complain or 
grieve? ‘Greete,” as a fubitantive, means /orrow and mourning, {fo 
that “¢ gray is greete,” is as much as to fay that gray, as a colour, indi- 
cates lamentation. C. 

© a Kirtle of greene faye.| ‘‘ Kirtle” generally means a petticoat ; 
but, as applied to the drefs of men, a furcoat or cloak. ‘The material of 
which ‘‘ faye” was compofed, does not feem afcertained : we obtained 
the word from the Fr., but it has ufually been derived from the Lat. 
fagum, becaufe the cloaks of foldiers were often made of it. It was, no 


doubt, a ftrong coarfe fluff. C. 


Wil. 


muUGOUST., 


Of {weete Violets therein was ftore, 
She {weeter then the Violet. 

My fheepe did leave theyr wonted food 
Hey, ho, feely fheepe ! 

And gazd on her as they were wood.‘ 
Woode as he that did them keepe. 

As the bonilaffe paffed bye, 
Hey, ho, bonilaffe ! 

She rovde at mee with glauncing eye, 
As cleare as the chriftall glaffe : 

All as the Sunny beame fo bright, 
Hey, ho, the Sunnebeame ! 

Glaunceth from Phoebus face forthright, 
So love into thy hart did ftreame: 

Or as the thonder cleaves the cloudes, 
Eley; hoy the Dhonder! 

Wherein the lightfome levin* fhroudes, 
So cleaves thy foule a fonder : 

Or as Dame Cynthias filver raye, 
Hey, ho, the Moonelight! 

Upon the glyttering wave doth playe, 
Such play is a pitteous plight. 

The glaunce into my heart did glide; 
Hey, ho, the glyder ! 

Therewith my foule was fharply gryde. 


Such woundes foone wexen wider. 


b) 


Per. Hafting to raunch the arrow out, 


Wil. 


Hey, ho, Perigot ! 


d 


next line in the fame fenfe. 


Shakefpeare puns upon it in ** Midf. N. Dream,” A. ii. Sc. 2. 


80 


85 


go 


95 


as they were wood.| As if they were mad, and we have it in the 
The word was extremely common: 


© the lightfome levin.| The brilliant or vivid lightning. Todd refers 
us to Chaucer for “levin;” but it was by no means an uncommon 
word. Lord Surrey, in his tranflation of Virgil, B. ii. {pells it evening, 


and the more ufual mode was /even. 
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96 THE SHEPHEARDS CALENDER. 
Per. I left the head in my hartroote, 
Wil. It was a defperate fhot. 100 


Per. There it ranckleth, ay more and more, 

Wil. Hey, ho, the arrowe! 

Per. Ne can I find falve for my fore: 

Wil. Love is a curelefle forrowe.' 

Per. And though my bale with death | bought, 105 
Wil. Hey, ho, heavie cheere! 

Per. Yet fhould thilk laffe not from my thought, 

Wil. So you may buye golde to[o] deere. 

Per. But whether in paynefull love I pyne, 

Wil. Hey, ho, pinching payne! 110 
Per. Or thrive in wealth, the fhalbe mine, 

Wil. But if thou can her obteine. 

Per. And if for gracelefle greefe I dye, 

Wil. Hey, ho, graceleffe oriefe | 

Per. Witneffe thee flewe me with her eye. 115 
Wil. Let thy follye be the priefe. 

Per. And you, that fawe it, fimple fhepe, 

Wil. Hey, ho, the fayre flocke! 

Per. For priefe thereof, my death fhall weepe, 

Wil. And mone with many a mocke. 120 
Per. So learnd I love ona hollye eve, 

Wi. Hey, ho, holidaye! 

Per. That ever fince my hart did greve, 

Wil. Now endeth our roundelay.” 


Cud. Sicker, fike a roundle® never heard I none ; 125 


' Love is a cureleffe forrowe.] Surely we muft here read curele/s for 
* carelefle ;”” but in all editions, ancient and modern, the epithet is 
“‘careleffe.” Perigot fays that he can find no falve for his fore, upon 
which Willie obferves that love is incurable: ‘Love is a cureleffe 
forrowe.” It feems ftrange that fuch an obvious mifprint fhould have 
been fo long preferved. C. 
& Sicker, fike a roundle.| Certainly fuch a roundle. So Chaucer in 
“<The Legende of good Women,” edit. Urr. ver. Az. 
‘* And many an hymne, for your holy daies, 


“« That hightin balades, rondz/s, virelaies.” 'T. W arTON. 


AUGUST. 
Little lacketh Perigot of the beft, 
And Willye is not greatly overgone, _ 

So weren his underfongs well addreft. 


Wil. Herdgrome, I fear me, thou have a {quint eye: 
Areede uprightly who has the victorye. 


130 
Cud. Fayth of my foule, I deeme ech have gayned ; 
Forthy let the Lambe be Willye his owne; 
And for Perigot, fo well hath hym payned, 
To him be the wroughten mazer alone. 
Per. Perigot is well pleafed with the doome; 135 


Ne can Willye wite the witeleffe herdgroome. 
Wil. Never dempt more right of beautye, I weene, 
The fhepheard of Ida that judged beauties Queene. 
Cud. But tell me, fhepherds, fhould it not yfhend? 
Your roundels frefh, to heare a doolefull verfe 140 
Of Rofalend (who knowes not Rofalend P) 
That Colin made? ylke can I you rehearfe.' 
Per. Now fay it, Cuddie, as thou art a ladde: 
With mery thing its good to medle fadde. 
Wil. Fayth of my foule, thou fhalt ycrouned be 145 
In Colins ftede, if thou this fong areede ; 
For never thing on earth fo pleafeth me 
As him to heare, or matter of his deede. 
Cud. Then liftneth ech unto my heavie laye, 
And tune your pypes as ruthful as ye may. 150 


" foould it not yfbend.| Should it not reprove or rebuke your cheerful 
roundels to hear a fad verfe regarding Rofalind? C. 

| ylke can I you rehearfe.| That, or the fame. So Chaucer, “ Prol. 
Cant. T.” 64, edit. Tyrwhitt, ‘* This z/ke worthy Knight,” &c. Again, 
“Kn. Tale,” 3035, “ All goth that d/ke way.” It isacommon Scottifh 
expreflion. Hence, fays Ruddiman, in his Gloffary to G. Douglas, 
“the ordinary S. phrafe, Of that ilk, (A. S. thaet ylea,) i.e. of the fame, 
when a knight’s or laird’s furname and title are the fame, as Pitcairn of 
that ilk, Grant of that tlk, &c. which is commonly reckoned a fign of 


the antiquity of the family, and that the perfon is chief of the blood ; 
though fometimes it is otherwife.” Topp. 
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‘Ye waftefull Woodes! beare witneffe of my woe, 
Wherein my plaints did oftentimes refound ; 

Ye carelefle byrds are privie to my cryes, 

Which in your fongs were woont to make a part : 
Thou, pleafaunt Spring, haft luld me oft afleepe, 155 
Whofe ftreames my tricklinge teares did ofte augment. 


“‘ Refort of people doth my greefs augment, 

The walled townes doe worke my greater woe ; 

The foreft wide is fitter to refound 

The hollow Echo of my carefull cryes: 160 
I hate the houfe, fince thence my love did part, : 
Whofe waylefull want debarres mine eyes from fleepe.* 


“Let ftremes of teares fupply the place of fleepe ; 

Let all, that fweete is, voyd; and all, that may augment 
My doole, draw neare! More meete to wayle my woe 165 
Bene the wild woddes, my forowes to refound, 

Then bedde, or bowre, both which I fill with cryes, 
When I them fee fo waift, and fynd no part 


“ Of pleafure paft. Here will I dwell apart 

In gaftfull grove therefore, till my laft fleepe 170 
Doe clofe mine eyes; fo fhall I not augment 

With fight of fuch as chaunge my reftlefle woe. 

Help me, yee banefull byrds, whofe fhrieking found 

Ys figne of dreery death, my deadly cryes 


«¢ Moft ruthfully to tune: and as my cryes 175 
(Which of my woe cannot bewray leaft part) 


k debarres mine eyes from fleepe.| So the firft edition, and moft pro- 
perly. ‘Todd, following the folio 1611, printed ‘ debars mine eyes of 
fleepe ;” as if “‘ debars” had been deprives. Drayton {aw the error, and 
reftored “from” in his copy of the folio 16115; but Todd, perverfely, 
juttifies of. C. 


AUGUST. 99 


You heare all night, when nature craveth fleepe, 
Increafe, fo let your yrkfome yells augment. 
Thus all the night in plaintes, the daye in woe, 
I vowed have to wayit, till fafe and found 180 
‘She home returne, whofe voyces filver found 
To cheerefull fonges can chaunge my chereleffe cryes. 
Hence with the Nightingale will I take part, 
That bleffed byrd, that {pends her time of fleepe 
In fonges and plaintive pleas, the more taugment 18; 
The memorie of hys mifdeede that bred her woe. 
“And you that feele no woe, 
when as the found 
Of thefe my nightly cryes 
ye heare apart, 
Let breake your founder fleepe, 
and pitie augment.” 


Igo 


Per. O Colin, Colin! the fhepheards joye, 
How I admire ech turning of thy verfe !? 

And Cuddie, freth Cuddie, the liefett boye, 
How dolefully his doole thou didft rehearfe! 

Cud. Then blowe your pypes, fhepheards, til you be at 


home ; 
The night nigheth faft,™ yts time to be gone. 


toS 


! How I admire ech turning of thy verfe.] Still apoftrophizing to 
Colin. Hughes improperly reads «« the verfe,” which other editions have 
followed. Topp. Every old edition has « thy.” .@, 

" Lhe night nigheth faf.] Were Todd gave higheth, of the folio 
1611, for “nigheth” of the 4to. 1579: the meaning is not that the 
night hurries faft away, but approaches, or draws nigh faft. Drayton 


faw the unfitnefs of higheth, and altered it, confiftently with the laft line 
but one of the Acl. for May. C. 
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THE SHEPHEARDS CALENDER. 


PERIGOT HIS EMBLEME. 


Vincenti gloria VIEL. 


WILLYES EMBLEME. 


Vinto non vitto. 


CUDDIES EMBLEME. 
Felice chi puo. 


GEO Sse 


Beftadde, difpofed, ordered. 

Peregall, equall. 

Whilome, once. 

Rafte, bereft, deprived. 

Mifwent, gon a ftray. 

Ill may, according to Virgile, 

“< Infelix o semper ovis pecus.” 

A mazer: So alfo do Theocritus and Virgile feigne pledges of their 
ftrife. 

Enchafed, engraven. Such pretie defcriptions every where ufeth 
Theocritus to bring in his Idyllia. For which fpeciall caufe, indeed, he 
by that name termeth his A’glogues; for Idyllion in Greeke fignifieth 
the fhape or piéture of any thing, wherof his booke is ful. And not, as 
I have heard fome fondly gueffe, that they be called not Idyllia, but 
Hedilia, of the Goteheards in them. 

Entrailed, wrought betwene. 

Harveft Queene, The maner of country folke in harveft tyme. 

Pouffe, Peafe. 

It fell upon: Perigot maketh all hys fong in prayfe of his love, to 
whom Willy anfwereth every underverfe. By Perigot who is ment, I 
can not uprightly fay; but if it be who is fuppofed, his love deferveth 
no leffe prayfe then he giveth her. 

Greete, weeping and complaint. 

Chaplet, a kinde of Garland lyke a crowne. 

Leven, Lightning. 

Cynthia, was fayd to be the Moone. 

Gryde, perced. 

But if, not unleffe. 

Sguint eye, partiall judgement. 


GLOSSE. 


Eche have, fo faith Virgile, 
** Et vitula tu dignus, et hic,” &c. 


So by enterchaunge of gyfts Cuddie pleafeth both partes." 
Doome, judgement. 


Dempt, for deemed, judged. 
Wite the witeleffe, blame the blameleffe. 
The foepherd of Ida, was {ayd to be Paris. 


Beauties Queene, Venus, to whome Paris adjudged the golden Apple, 
as the pryce of hir beautie. 


EMBLEME. 


The meaning hereof is verie ambiguous: for Perigot by his poefie 
claming the conqueft, and Willye not yeelding, Cuddie the arbiter of 
theyr caufe, and Patron of his own, femeth to chalenge it, as his dew, 
faying, that he is happy which can, fo abruptly ending ; but hee meaneth 


eyther him, that can win the befte, or moderate him felfe being beft, and 
leave of with the bett. 


" So by enterchaunge of gyfts Cuddie pleafeth both partes.) Thefe 
words are entirely omitted by Todd, becaufe he did not find them in 


the folio 1611, by which, almoft folely, he was guided. We take them 
from the 4to. 1579. C., 


Sets 2 


Bpicar eee sae: 
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or 
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fEGLOGA NONA. ARGUMENT. 


HEREIN Diggon Davie is devifed to be a fhepheard that, in 
hope of more gayne, drove his fheepe into a farre countrye. 
The abufes whereof, and loofe living of Popifh prelates, by 
occafion of Hobbinols demaund, he difcourfeth at large. 


HossinoL,. Diccon Davie. 


Flobbinoll. 
aS IGGON DAVIE! I bidde her god day ; 
st) Or Diggon her is, or I miffaye. 


@l y Dig. Her was her, while it was daye 
(2 EN: ; light, 
SATE SSA But now her is a moft wretched wight : 


For day, that was, is wightly paft, 5 
And now at earft the dirke* night doth haft. 
Fiob. Diggon, areede who has thee fo dight ; 
Never I wift thee in fo poore a plight. 
Where is the fayre flocke thou was wont to leade? 
Or bene they chaffred, or at mifchiefe dead ? 10 
Dig. Ah! for love of that is to thee moft leefe, 
Hobbinol, I pray thee, gall not my old griefe ; 


Sike queftion rippeth up caufe of newe woe, 


@ the dirke night.| ‘* Dirke” is dark, and in the folio 1611 * dirke”’ 
is altered to darke: we have *‘dirke’’ afterwards as the rhyme to * mirke.”’ 
Todd calls it ** the old northern word for darf.” C. 


SEPTEMBER. 


For one, opened, mote unfolde many moe. 

Fob. Nay, but forrow clofe fhrouded in hart, 15 
I know, to kepe is a burdenous {mart : 
Fche thing imparted is more eath to beare: 
When the rayne is falln, the cloudes wexen cleare. 
And nowe, fithence I fawe thy head laft, 
Thrife three Moones bene fully fpent and patt ; 20 
Since when thou haft meafured much grownd, | 
And wandred, I wene,® about the world round, | 
So as thou can many thinges relate ; 
But tell me firft of thy flocks aftate. 

Dig. My theepe bene wafted ; (wae is me therefore !) 
The jolly fhepheard that was of yore, 
Is now nor jollye, nor fhepehearde more. 
In forrein coftes men fayd was plentye ; 
And fo there is, but all of miferye : 
I dempt there much to have eeked my ftore, 30 
But fuch eeking hath made my hart fore. 
In tho countries, whereas I have bene, 
No being for thofe that truely mene ; 
But for fuch, as of guile maken gayne, 
No fuch countrye as there to remaine ; 35 
They fetten to fale their fhops of fhame, 
And maken a Mart of theyr good name: 
The fhepheards there robben one another, 
And layen baytes to beguile her brother ; 
Or they will buy his fheepe out of the cote, 4.0 
Or they will carven the fhepheards throte.° 
The fhepheardes fwayne you cannot wel ken, 


N 
an 


> And wandred, I wene.| Todd, becaufe he found weele in the folio 
1611, fo printed it, inftead of «I wene,” (i. e. I believe,) which is the 
text of the 4to. 1579, and undoubtedly what Spenfer wrote. Weele 
was probably mifheard by the old compofitor for «I wene.” C., 


° Or they will carven the fhepheards throte.| So Chaucer, “ Kn. 
Tale,” v. 2015, edit. Urr. 


with throte ycorve, ‘ 
‘“* A thoufand fleine—?” T. Warton. ; 
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But it be by his pryde, from other men: 
They looken bigge as Bulls that bene bate, 
And bearen the cragge fo ftiffe and fo ftate, 45 
As cocke on his dunghill crowing cranck.* 
Hob. Diggon, I am fo ftiffe and fo ftanck, 
That uneth may I ftand any more; 
And nowe the Wefterne winde bloweth fore, 
That nowe is in his chiefe fovereigntee, 50 
Beating the withered leafe from the tree, 
Sitte we downe here under the hill; 
Tho may we talke and tellen our Ail, 
And make a mocke at the bluftring blaft. 
Now fay on, Diggon, what ever thou haft. 55 
Dig. Hobbin, ah Hobbin! I curfe the ftounde 
That ever I caft to have lorne this grounde: 
Wel-away the while I was fo fonde 
To leave the good, that I had in hande, 
In hope of better that was uncouth ; 
So loft the Dogge “ae fiefh in his mouth. 
My feely fheepe (a (ah, feely fheepe !) 
That here by there ; whilome ufd to keepe, 
All were they luftye as thou didft fee, 
ene all fterved with pyne and penuree :*° 65 
Hardly my felfe efcaped thilke payne, 
Driven ae neede to come home agayne. 


CN 
oO 


fob. Ah fon! now by thy loffe art taught, 
That feeldome chaunge the better brought : 
Content who lives with tryed {tate 70 
Neede feare no chaunge of frowning fate ; 


4 As cocke on his dunghill crowing cranck. | Cra nk is lufty, couragedus. 
See Minfheu, in V. Drayton ufes the word in his « Shepherd's Gar 
1593. Topp. 

* Bene all fierved with pyne and penuree.| See the fame expreflion, 
HA xg sh. 

«* His raw-bone cheekes, through penurie and pine, 
** Where fhronke into his iawes,” &c. Topp. 


SEPTEMBER. 


But who will feeke for unknowne gayne, 
Oft lives by loffe, and leaves with payne. 
Dig. I wote ne, Hobbin, how I was bewitcht 
With vayne defire and hope to be enricht ; 75 
But, ficker, fo it is, as the bright ftarre 
Seemeth ay greater when it is farre: 
I thought the foyle would have made me rick, 
But nowe I wote it is nothing fich ; 
For eyther the fhepeheards bene ydle and ftill, $0 
And ledde of theyr fheepe what way they wyll, 
Or they bene falfe, and full of covetife, 
And caften to compaffe many wrong emprife: 
But the more bene fraight with fraud and fpight, 
Ne in good nor goodnes taken delight, 85 
But kindle coales of conteck and yre, 
Wherewith they fette all the world on fire; 
Which when they thinken agayne to quench, 
With holy water they doen hem all drench. 
They faye they con to heaven the high-way, 90 
But, by my foule, I dare underfaye 
They never fette foote in that fame troade, 
But balk the right way, and ftrayen abroad. 
They boaft they han the devill at commaund, 
But afke hem therefore what they han paund : 95 
Marrie! that great Pan bought with deare borrow,‘ 
To quite it from the blacke bowre of forrowe. 
But they han fold thilke fame long agoe, 


For thy woulden draw* with hem many moe. 


' Pan bought with deare borrow.| The word “ borrow,” which 
ufually meant /ecurity, is here in a manner explained by “ paund ” in 
the preceding line. C. 

& For thy woulden draw.| i.e. Therefore would draw with them 
many more. ‘Todd, not underftanding the paflage, followed the mifprint 
of the folio 1611, *‘ For they would draw.” < For thy ” was the old 
form of therefore, as “‘ for why” was of wherefore. C. 
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But let hem gange alone a Gods name ; 100 
As they han brewed, fo let hem beare blame. 

Fob. Diggon, I praye thee, {peake not fo dirke ; 
Such myfter faying me feemeth to mirke. 

Dig. Then, playnely to fpeake of fhepheards moft what, 
Badde is the beft; (this Englith is flatt. ) 105 
Their ill haviour garres men miflay 
Both of their doétrine, and of theyr faye. 

They fayne the world is much war then it wont, 

All for her fhepheards bene beaftly and blont. 

Other fayne, but howe truely I note, 110 
All for they holden fhame of theyr cote: 

Some fticke not to fay, (whote cole on her tongue !) 
That fike mifchiefe grafeth hem emong, 

All for they caften too much of worlds care, 

To deck her Dame, and enrich her heyre ; 115 
For fuch encheafon, if you goe nye, 

Fewe chimneis reeking you fhall efpye : 

The fatte Oxe, that wont ligge in the ftal, 

Is nowe faft ftalled in her crumenall. 

Thus chatten the people in theyr fteads, 120 
Ylike as a Monfter of many heads ; 

But they, that fhooten neereft the pricke, 

Sayne, other the fat from their beards doen lick: 

For bigge Bulles of Bafan brace hem about, 

That with theyr hornes butten the more ftoute ; 125 
But the leane foules treaden under foote, 

And to feeke redreffe mought little boote ; 

For liker bene they to pluck away more, 

Then ought of the gotten good to reftore: 

For they bene like foule wagmoires overgratt, 130 
That, if thy galage" once fticketh faft, 


” That, if thy galage.| Todd takes credit for reftoring “ thy,” telling 


us that in the folios and modern editions it is “ if any galage.” This 


SEPTEMBER. 


The more to wind it out thou doeft fwinck, 

Thou mought ay deeper and deeper finck. 

Yet better leave off with a little loffe, 

Then by much wreftling to leefe the oroffe. 135 
fob. Nowe, Diggon, I fee thou fpeakeft to[o] plaine ; 

Better it were a little to feyne, 

And cleanly cover that cannot be cured : 

Such ill, as is forced, mought nedes be endured. 

But of fike paftoures howe done the flocks creeper Tag 
Dig. Sike as the fhepheards, fike bene her {fheepe, 

For they nill liften to the fhepheards VOYCE ; 

But if he call hem, at theyr good choyce 

They wander at wil and {tay at pleafure, 

And to theyr folds yeadi at their owne leafure. 145 

But they had be better come at their cal : 

For many han into mifchiefe fall, 

And bene of ravenous Wolves yrent, 

All for they nould be buxome and bent. 
Fob. Fye on thee, Diggon, and all thy foule leafing ! 150 

Well is knowne that fith the Saxon king, 

Never was Woolfe feene, many nor fome, 

Nor in all Kent, nor in Chriftendome ; 

But the fewer Woolves (the foth to fayne) 

_ The more bene the Foxes that here remaine. 155 
Dig. Yes, but they gang in more fecrete wife, 

And with fheepes clothing doen hem difguife. 


They walke not widely" as they were wont, 


3) 


is a miftake, for, at all events, the folio of 1611, which Todd generally _ 
follows, reads ‘«’That if thy galage,” like the 4to. 1579. In the Glofs 
upon February, E. K. explains “ galage”” as ‘a itartup or clownifh 
fhoe,” meaning the heavy ankle-boots ftill worn by peafants. C. 

' And to theyr folds yead.] So the folio 1611: the earlier imprefhions 
have yee/d for * yead,” i.e. go. The verb more frequently occurs in the 
paft tenfe, yode, which is equivalent to went. C. 

They walke not widely.| So the 4to.1579, and rightly ; but in the 
folio 1611 “ walke” is altered to ta/ke. C. 


108 THE SHEPHEARDS CALENDER. 


For feare of raungers and the great hunt, 
But prively prolling two and froe, 160 
Enaunter they mought be inly knowe. 
Fob. Or prive or pert’ yf any bene, 
We han great Bandogs will teare their fkinne. 
Dig. Indeede, thy Ball is a bold bigge curre, 
And could make a jolly hole in theyr furre : 165 
But not good Dogges hem needeth to chace, 
But heedy fhepheards to difcerne their face ; 
For all their craft is in their countenaunce, 
They bene fo grave and full of mayntenaunce. 
But fhall I tell thee what my felfe knowe 170 
Chaunced to Roffynn™ not long ygoe? 
Fob. Say it out, Diggon, whatever it hight, 
For not but well mought him betight: 
He is fo meeke, wife, and merciable, 
And with his word his worke is convenable. 175 
Colin Clout, I wene, be his felfe boye, 
(Ah, for Colin, he whilome my ioye !) 
Shepheards fich, God mought us many fend, 
That doen fo carefully theyr flocks tend. 
Dig. Thilk fame fhepheard mought I well marke, 180 
He has a Dogge to byte or to barke ; 
Never had fhepheard fo kene a kurre, 
That waketh and if but a leafe fturre. 
Whilome there wonned a wicked Wolfe, 
That with many a Lambe had glutted his gulfe," 18; 


' Or prive or pert.] Secret or open. So Shakefpeare in « Cymbe- 
line,” A. i. Sc. 4, ufes privy— privy, yet full of view.” Collier’s 
“« Shakefpeare,”” 1858, vol. vi. p. 316. C. 

™ Chaunced to Roffynn.] HE. K. in his Gloffe calls this name not 
Roffyn, or Roflin, but Roffy, and tells us that it is a name ufed by Marot. 
See alfo afterwards. C. 

" had glutted his gulfe.} So all impreflions: but Todd mifprinted 
“‘glutted ” gutted. ‘* Gulfe” is paunch, and this paflage may be taken 
as an illuftration of ‘‘ Macbeth,” A. iv. Sc. 1:— 

“* maw and gulf 


«< Of the ravind falt-fea fhark.”’ 


SEPTEMBER. 


And ever at night wont to repayre 

Unto the flocke, when the Welkin fhone fayre, 
Ycladde in clothing of feely fheepe, 

When the good old man ufed to fleepe. 

Tho at midnight he would barke and ball, 190 
(For he had eft learned a curres call,) 

As if a Woolfe were emong the fheepe : 

With that the fhepheard would breake his fleepe, 

And fend out Lowder (for fo his dog hote)° 

To raunge the fields with wide open throte. 195 
Tho, when as Lowder was farre awaye, 

This Wolvifh fheepe woulde catchen his pray, 

A Lambe, or a Kidde, or a weanell watt ; 

With that to the wood would he fpeede him fatt. 

Long time he ufed this flippery pranck, 200 
Ere Roffy could for his laboure him thanck. 

At end, the fhepheard his practife fpyed, 

(For Roffy is wife, and as Argus eyed,) 

And when at even he came to the flocke, 

Faft in theyr folds he did them locke, 205 
And tooke out the Woolfe in his counterfeé cote, 

And let out the fheepes bloud at his throte. 

Fob. Marry, Diggon, what fhould him affraye 
To take his owne where ever it laye? 
For, had his wefand bene a little widder, 210 
He woulde have devoured both hidder and fhidder. 
Dig. Mifchiefe light on him, and Gods great curfe ! 

Too good for him had bene a great deale worfe ; 

For it was a perilous beaft above all, 

And eke had he cond the fhepherds call, 215 
And oft in the night came to the fhepecote, 

And called Lowder, with a hollow throte, 


° for fo bis dog hote.| For fo his dog was named or called: A. S. 


hetan, to call. 
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As if it the olde man? felfe had bene: 
The dog his maifters voice did it wene, 
Yet halfe in doubt he opened the dore, 220 
And ranne out as he was wont of yore. 
No fooner was out, but, fwifter then thought, 
Faft by the hyde the Wolfe Lowder caught ; 
And, had not Roffy renne to the fteven,* 
Lowder had bene flaine thilke fame even. 225 
Fob. God fhield, man, hee fhould fo ill have thrive, 
All for he did his devoyre belive !' 
If fike bene Wolves, as thou haft told, 
How mought we, Diggon, hem be-hold ? 
Dig. How, but, with heede and watchfullneffe, 230 
Forftallen hem of their wilineffe : 
For thy with fhepheard fittes not playe, 
Or fleepe, as fome doen, all the long day ; 
But ever liggen in watch and ward, 
From foddein force theyr flocks for to gard. 235 
Fob. Ah, Diggon! thilke fame rule were too ftraight, 
All the cold feafon to wach and waite ; 
We bene of flefh, men as other bee, 
Why fhould we be bound to fuch miferee ? 
Whatever thing lacketh chaungeable reft, 240 
Mought needes decay, when it is at beft. 
Dig. Ah! but, Hobbinoll, all this long tale 
Nought eafeth the care that doth me forhaile ; 
What fhall I doe? what way fhall I wend, 
My piteous plight and loffe to amend? 24.5 


P As if it the olde man.| 'Todd omits « it,” and fo fubfequent editors, 
excepting Mr. F. J. Child in his impreffion, Bofton, U. S. LOG hee Cy 

1 And, bad not Roffy renne to the fteven.] Noife. So Chaucer, “ Leg. 
of Philomela,” v. Lo. 

“She cryith fufter with full loude freven.” 'T. Warton. 

* Al for be did his devoyre belive.] ‘ Becaufe he did his duty promptly 
or quickly.” ‘The word devoyre being the French devoir, duty; and 
belive being often ufed for guick/y in the F. Q. Topp. 


SEPTEMBER. 


Ah! good Hobbinoll, mought I thee praye 
Of ayde or counfell in my decaye. 
Fob. Now, by my foule, Diggon, I lament 
The hapleffe mifchiefe that has thee hent ; 
Netheleffe thou feeft my lowly faile, 2 
That froward fortune doth ever availe :° 
But, were Hobbinoll as God mought pleafe, 
Diggon fhould foone finde favour and eafe: 
But if to my cotage thou wilt refort, 
So as I can I wil thee comfort ; 255 
There mayft thou ligge in a vetchy bed, 
Tull fayrer Fortune fhewe forth his head. 
Dig. Ah, Hobbinoll! God mought it thee requite ; 
Diggon on fewe fuch freends did ever lite. 


Ur 
1@) 


DIGGONS EMBLEME. 


Lnopem me copia fecit. 


GIEOSSE 
The Dialeéte and phrafe of fpeache, in this Dialogue, feemeth fome- 


what to differ from the comen. ‘The caufe whereof is fuppofed to be, 
by occafion of the party herein meant, who, being very freend to the 
Author hereof, had bene long in forrain countryes, and there feene many 
diforders, which he here recounteth to Hobbinoll. 

Bidde her, Bidde good morrow. For to bidde, is to praye, whereof 
commeth beades for praiers, and fo they fay, To bidde his beades, f. to 
faye his praiers. 

Wightly, quicklye, or fodenly. 

Chaffred, folde. 

Dead at mifchiefe, an unufuall {peache, but much ufurped of Lidgate, 
and fometime of Chaucer. 

Leefe, deare. 

Ethe, eafie. 

Thrife three Moones,* nine monethes. 


* That froward fortune doth ever availe.} Todd clearly did not 
underftand this line: he took “availe”? in the modern acceptation, 
whereas it meant of old to /ower, to Submit, and the fenfe is, that fro- 
ward fortune always lowers Hobbinol’s humble fail. 


‘ Thrife three Moones.] Mifprinted in the Ato. 1579, “* Thefe three 
Moones;” but fee p. 163. C. 
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Meafured, for traveled. 
Wae, woe, Northernly. 
Eeked, encreafed, 
Carven, cutte. 

Kenne, know. 

Cragge, neck. 

State, ftoutly. 

Stanck, weary or fainte. 

And nowe: hee applieth it to the tyme of the yeare, which is in thend 
of harveft, which they call the fall of the leafe; at which tyme the 
Weifterne wynde beareth moft fwaye. 

A mocke, Imitating Horace, ‘* Debes ludibrium ventis.” 

Lorne, \efte. 

Soote, {wete. 

Uncouthe, unknowen. 

Hereby, there, here and there. 

As the brighte, &c. tranflated out of Mantuane. 

Emprife, for enterprife, Per Syncopen. 

Conteck, ftrife. 

Trode, path. 

Marrie that, that is, their foules, which by popifh exorcifmes and 
practices they damne to hell. 

Blacke, hell. 

Gange, goe. 

Mifter, maner. 

Mirke, obfcure. 

Warre, worfe. 

Crumenall, purfe. 

Brace, compaffe. 

Enchefon, occafion. 

Overgraft, overgrowen with graffe. 

Galage, fhoe. 

The groffe, the whole. 

Buxome and bent, meeke and obedient. 

Saxon King, King Edgare that reigned here in Brytanye in the yeare 
of our Lord which king caufed all the Wolves, whereof then 
was ftore in this countrye, by a proper policie to be deftroyed. So as 
never fince that time there have ben Wolves here founde, unlefle they 
were brought from other countryes. And therefore Hobbinoll rebuketh 
him of untruth, for faying that there be Wolves in England. 

Nor in Chriftendome: this faying feemeth to be ftrange and unrea- 
fonable; but indede it was wont to be an olde proverbe and comen 
phrafe. The original whereof was, for that moft part of England in the 
reigne of King Ethelbert was chriltened, Kent onely except, which re- 
mayned long after in myfbeliefe and unchriftened: So that Kent was 
counted no part of Chriftendome. 

Great hunt, Executing of lawes and iuttice. 

Enaunter, \eaft that. 

Inly, inwardly ; afforefayde. 

Prively or pert, openly, fayth Chaucer. 


GLOSSE. 113 


Roffy, the name of a fhepehearde in Marot his fEglogue of Robin 
and the Kinge. Whome he here commendeth for greate care and wife 
governance of his flock. 

Colin cloute: Now I thinke no man doubteth but by Colin is meant 
the Authour felfe, whofe efpeciall good freend Hobbinoll fayth hee is, 
or more rightly Mayfter Gabriel Harvey: of whofe fpeciall commen- 
dation, aswell in Poetrye as Rhetorike and other choyce learning, we 
have lately had a fufficient tryall in divers his workes, but {pecially in 
his Mu/farum Lachryme, and his late Gratulationum V aldinenfium, which 
boke, in the progreffe at Audley in Effex, he dedicated in writing to her 
Majettie, afterward prefenting the fame in print to her Highnefle at the 
worfhipfull Maifter Capells in Hertfordthire. Befide other his fundrye 
moft rare and very notable writings, partely under unknown tytles, and 
partly under counterfayt names, as his Lyrannomaftix, his Ode Natalitia, 
his Rameidos, and efipecially that parte of Philomu/fus, his divine Anti- 
cofmopolita, and divers other of lyke importance. As alfo, by the name 
of other fhepheardes, he covereth the perfons of divers other his familiar 
freendes and beft acquayntaunce. 

This tale of Roffy feemeth to coloure fome particular Aétion of his. 
But what, I certeinlye know not. 

Wonned, haunted. 

W elkin, tkie: afforefaid. 

A weanell wafte, a weaned youngling. 

Hidder and fhidder, he and fhe, Male and Female. 

Steven, noyfe. 

Belive, quickly. 

What ever, Ovids verfe tranflated. 

“ Quod caret alterna requie durabile non eft.” 
Forehaile, drawe or diftreffe. 
Vetchie, of Peafe ftrawe. 


EMBLEME. 


This is the faying of Narciffus in Ovid. For when the foolithe boy, 
by beholding hys face in the brooke, fell in love with his owne likeneffe, 
and not hable to content him felfe with much looking thereon, he cried 
out, that plentye made him poore, meaning that much gazing had bereft 
him of fence. But our Diggon ufeth it® to other purpofe, as who that, 
by tryall of many wayes, had founde the worft, and through greate plentye 
was fallen into great penurie. This poefie I knowe to have bene much 


ufed of the author, and to fuche like effecte, as fyrfte Narciflus {pake it. 


" But our Diggon ufeth it.] Todd omitted both « our” and « it,” 
but the firft is left out in the folio 1611: “it” is abfolutely required 
by the fenfe. Above Todd printed ** Olde Natalitia,’” inftead of « Ode 
Natalitia,” a corruption alfo in the folio 1611. C. 
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ZEGLOGA DECIMA. ARGUMENT. 


IN Cuddie is fet out the perfecte paterne of a Poete, whiche, 
jinding no maintenaunce of his fiate and ftudies, complayn- 
eth of the contempte of Poetrie, and the caufes thereof: 
Specially having bene in all ages, and even amongst the 
moft barbarous, alwayes of fingular accounpt and honor, 
and being indede fo worthy and commendable an arte ; or 
rather no arte, but a divine gift and heavenly tnftiné not 
to bee gotten by laboure and learning, but adorned with 
both ; and poured into the witte by a certain’ Evbovcrac wos 
and celeftiall inf{piration, as the Author hereof els where 
at large difcourfeth in his booke called The Englith Poete, 
which booke being lately come to my hands, I mynde alfo 
by Gods grace, upon further advifement, to publifh. 


Pierce. Cuppie. 


P 1erce. 


heaal 
And let us caft with what delight to chace, 
And weary thys long lingring Phaebus 
race. 


vit ay wont the fhepheards laddes to leade 


OCTOBER. 


In rymes, in ridles, and in bydding bafe ;* : ue 
Nowe they in thee, and thou in fleepe art dead. ig 


Cud. Piers, I have pyped erft fo long with payne, 
That all mine Oten reedes bene rent and wore, 
And my poore Mufe hath {pent her fpared ftore, 
Yet little good hath got, and much leffe gayne. 0 
Such pleafaunce makes the Grafhopper fo poore, 
And ligge fo layd, when Winter doth her ftraine. 


The dapper ditties,” that I wont devife 

To feede youthes fanfie, and the flocking fry, 
Delighten much; what I the bett for thy °° 15 
They han the pleafure, I a fclender prife ; 

I beate the bufh, the byrds to them do flye: 

What good thereof to Cuddie can arife ? 


Piers. Cuddie, the prayfe is better then the price, 
The glory eke much greater then the gayne : 20 
O! what an honor is it, to reftraine 
The luft of lawleffe youth with good advice, 

Or pricke them forth with pleafaunce of thy vaine, 
Whereto thou lift their trayned willes entice. 


Soone as thou gynft to fette thy notes in frame, 25 
O, how the rurall routes to thee doe cleave! 

Seemeth thou doeft their foule of fenfe bereave ; 

All as the fhepheard that did fetch his dame 

From Plutoes balefull bowre withouten leave, 


His muficks might the hellifh hound did tame. 30 


* in bydding bafe.] i.e. in challenging to contefts of fpeed—inviting 
to the trial. ‘The game was ufually called Pri/on, or Prifoners’ bafe. C. 
> The dapper ditties.) The neat or pretty {ongs, &c. So Drayton, in 
his ‘* Shepherd’s Garland,” ed. 1593, p. 13. 
de tune thy reed to dapper virelays.” Topp. 
The original meaning of the word “<dapper”’ was vigorous, bold, trong. C. 
° what I the bett for thy ?] What am I the deter therefore? C. 
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Cud. So prayfen babes the Peacoks {potted trayne, 
And wondren at bright Argus blazing eye; 
But who rewards him ere the more for thy, 
Or feedes him once the fuller by a graine? 
Sike prayfe is {moke, that fheddeth in the fkye ; 35 


Sike words bene wynd, and waften foone in vayne. 


Piers. Abandon, then, the bafe and viler clowne ; 
Lift up thy felfe out of the lowly duft, 
And fing of bloody Mars, of wars, of giufts ; 
Turne thee to thofe that weld the awful crowne, 40 
To doubted knights, whofe woundleffe armour rutfts, 
And helmes unbruzed wexen dayly browne. 


There may thy Mufe difplay her fluttryng wing, 

And ftretch her felfe at large from Eaft to Wetft ; 
Whither thou lift in fayre Elifa reft, 45 
Or, if thee pleafe in bigger notes to fing, 

Advaunce the worthy whome {hee loveth beft, 

That firft the white beare to the ftake did bring. 


And, when the ftubborne ftroke of ftronger ftounds 
Has fomewhat flackt the tenor of thy ftring, 50 
Of love and luftihead tho mayft thou fing, 

And carroll lowde, and leade the Myllers rownde, 

All were Elifa one of thilke fame ring ; 

So mought our Cuddies name to heaven fownde. 


Cud. Indeede the Romifh Tityrus, I heare, 55 
Through his Mecznas left his Oaten reede, 
Whereon hee earft had taught his flocks to feede, 
And laboured lands to yield the timely eare, 
And eft did fing of warres and deadly drede, 
So as the Heavens did quake his verfe to here. + 60 


But ah! Mecenas is yclad in claye, 
And great Auguftus long ygoe is dead, 


OCTOBRE Ke 


And all the worthies liggen wrapt in leade, a 
That matter made for Poets on to play : ie 
For ever, who in derring doe were dreade,' 65 
The loftie verfe of hem was loved aye. 


But after vertue gan for age to f{toope, 

And mightie manhode brought a bedde of eafe, 
The vaunting Poets found nought worth a peafe 
To put in preace emong the learned troupe: 


70 
Tho gan the ftreames of flowing wittes to ceafe, 
And fonnebright honour pend in fhamefull coupe. 
And if that any buddes of Poefie, 
Yet of the old ftocke, gan to fhoote agayne, 
Or it mens follies mote be fort to fayne,° 75 


And rolle with ret in rymes of ribaudrye ; 
Or, as it fprong, it wither mutt agayne : : 
Tom Piper makes us better melodie. \ 


Piers. O pierlefle Poefye! where is then thy place? 
If nor in Princes pallace thou doe fitt, g 
(And yet is Princes pallace the moft fitt, ) 

Ne breft of bafer birth doth thee embrace, 
‘Then make thee wings of thine afpyring wit, 
And, whence thou camft, flye backe to heaven apace. 


d who in derring doe were dreade.) "The etymology of <derring,” 
whether from daring, or the Fr. derefner, is uncertain; but we may 
perhaps accept it here in the former fenfe, and underftand « derring doe” 
as daring deed, or enterprife. C. 

* Or it mens follies mote be forf} to fayne.| A mifprint was here of old 
introduced into the text, which has milled all modern editors: the ear- 
lieft impreffion gives the very intelligible words we have printed, but 
afterwards the line was thus corrupted :— 

“Or it mens follies mote to force to fain ;” 


which is nonfenfe. Nobody feems to have thought it worth while to 
refer back beyond the fol. 1611, from which it is pretty clear that 
Todd printed. Drayton put a mark of interrogation in his margin. C. 


id) Dae SHE PHEARD SSG ay ope 


Cud. Ah, Percy! it is all to weake and wanne, _— 85 
So high to fore and make fo large a flight ; 
Her peeced pyneons bene not fo in plight : 
For Colin fittes fuch famous flight to fcanne ; 
He, were he not with love fo ill bedight, 
Would mount as high, and fing as foote as Swanne.’ 90 


Piers. Ah, fon! for love does teach him climbe fo hie, 
And lyftes him up out of the loathfome myre: 
Such immortal mirror, as he doth admire, 
Would rayfe ones mynd above the ftarry fkie, 
And caufe a caytive corage to afpire ; 95 
For lofty love doth loath a lowly eye. 


Cud. All otherwife® the ftate of Poet ftands; 
For lordly love is fuch a Tyranne fell, 
That where he rules all power he doth expell ; 
The vaunted verfe a vacant head demaundes, 100 
Ne wont with crabbed care the Mufes dwell : 
Unwifely weaves, that takes two webbes in hand. 


Who ever cafts to compaffe wightye prife, 

And thinkes to throwe out thondring words of threate, 
Let powre in lavifh cups and thriftie bitts of meate, 105 
For Bacchus fruite is friend to Phoebus wife ; 

And, when with Wine the braine begins to fweate, 

The nombers flowe as faft as {pring doth ryfe. 


Thou kenft not, Percie, howe the ryme fhould rage, 
O! if my temples were diftaind with wine, 110 


f and fing as foote as Swanne.] i. e. as fweet as {wan. It is fingular 
to find Spenfer praifing himfelf in terms fo extravagant, however well 
deferved. It is clear, as Warton remarks, from this ftanza that Cuddie 
could not have been meant for Spenfer, as E. K. haftily fuggefts in his 
Glofs. Colin was Spenfer’s paftoral and poetical appellation. C. 

& Cud. All otherwife, &c.] ‘This fpeech has no prefix in the edit. 
1579, but it has always been afligned to Cuddy, and, no doubt, properly. 
The omiffion has never been obferved upon. C. 


OCTOBER. 


And girt in girlonds of wild Yvie twine, 
How I could reare the Mufe on ftately ftage 


And teache her tread aloft in bufkin fine, 
With queint Bellona in her equipage! 


> 


But ah! my corage cooles ere it be warme: 115 
For thy content us in thys humble fhade, 
Where no fuch troublous tydes han us affayde ; 
Here we our flender pipes may fafely charme. 

Piers. And, when my Gates fhall han their bellies layd, 
Cuddie fhall have a Kidde to ftore his farme. 120 


CUDDIES EMBLEME. 
Agitante calefcimus illo, (Pc. 


GLOSSE. 


This A’glogue is made in imitation of 'Theocritus his xvi. Idilion, 
wherein he reproved the Tyranne Hiero of Syracufe for his niggardife 
towarde Poetes, in whome is the power to make men immortal for theyr 
good deeds, or fhameful for their naughtie lyfe. And the lyke alfo is in 
Mantuane. The ftyle hereof, as alfo that in Theocritus, is more loftye 
then the reft, and applyed to the heighte of Poeticall witte. 

Cuddie. I doubt whether by Cuddie be fpecified the authour felfe, 
or fome other. For in the eyght Aéglogue the fame perfon was brought 
in, finging a Cantion of Colins making, as he fayth. So that fome doubt 
that the perfons be different. 

W hilome, fometime. 

Oaten reedes, Avena. 

Ligge fo layd, lye fo faynt and unlutftye. 

Dapper, pretye. 

Frye, is a bold Metaphore, forced from the fpawning fifhes; for the 
multitude of young fifh be called the frye. 

To reftraine: This place feemeth to confpyre with Plato, who in his 
firft booke de Legibus fayth, that the firft invention of Poetry was of very 
vertuous intent. For at what time an infinite number of youth ufually 
came to theyr great folemne feaftes called Panegyrica, which they ufed 
évery five yeere to hold, fome learned man, being more hable then the 
reft for fpeciall gyftes of wytte and Muficke, would take upon him to 
fing fine verfes to the people, in praife eyther of vertue or of victory, or 
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of immortality, or fuch like. At whofe wonderfull gyft al men being 
aftonied, and as it were ravifhed with delight, thinking (as it was indeed) 
that he was infpired from above, called him vatem: which kinde of men 
afterward framing their verfes to lighter mufick (as of Mufick be many 
kinds, fome fadder, fome lighter, fome martiall, fome heroical, and fo 
diverfly eke affect the mynds of men,) found out lighter matter of Poefie 
alfo, fome playing wyth love, fome {corning at mens fafhions, fome powred 
out in pleafures: and fo were called Poetes or makers. 

Sence bereave : what the fecrete working of Mufick is in the myndes 
of men, afwell appeareth hereby, that fome of the auncient Philofophers, 
and thofe the motte wife, as Plato and Pythagoras, held for opinion, that 
the mynd was made of a certaine harmony and muficall nombers, for 
the great compaflion, and likenes of affection in thone and the other, as 
alfo by that memorable hiftory of Alexander: to whom when as Timo- 
theus the great Mufitian playd the Phrygian melody, it is faid, that hee 
was diftraught with fuch unwonted fury, that, ftreightway ryfing from 
the table in great rage, he caufed himfelfe to be armed, as ready to goe 
to warre, (for that mufick is very warlike.) And immediatly when as 
the Mufitian chaunged his ftroke into the Lydian and Ionique harmony, 
he was fo furr from warring, that he fat as ftyl, as if he had bene in 
matters of counfell. Such might is in Mufick: wherefore Plato and 
Ariftotle forbid the Arcadian Melodie} from children and youth. For 
that being altogither on the fyft and vii tone, it is of great force to molifie 
and quench the kindly courage, which ufeth to burne in yong brefts. 
So that it is not incredible which the Poete here fayth, that Mufick can 
bereave the foule of fence. 

Lhe foepheard that, Orpheus: of whom is faid, that by his excellent 
fkil in Mufick and Poetry, he recovered his wife Eurydice from hell. 

Argus eyes: of Argus is before faid, that Juno to him committed her 
hufband Iupiter his Paragon Io, bicaufe he had an hundred eyes: but 
afterwarde Mercury, wyth hys Mufick lulling Argus aflepe, flew him 
and brought Io away, whofe eyes it is fayd that Tuno, for his eternall 
memory, placed in her byrd the Peacocks tayle; for thofe coloured {pots 
indeede refemble eyes. 

Woundleffe armour, unwounded in warre, doe rut through long peace. 

Di/play, A poeticall metaphore, whereof the meaning is, that, if the 
Poet lift fhowe his fkill in matter of more dignitie then in the homely 
fEglogue, good occafion is him offered of higher veyne and more He- 
roicall argument in the perfon of our moft gratious foveraign, whom (as 
before) hee calleth Elifa. Or if mater of knighthoode and chevalrie 
pleafe him better, that there be many Noble and valiaunt men, that are 


both worthy of his payne in theyr deferved prayfes, and alfo favourers 
of hys fkil and facultie. 


” forbid the Arcadian Melodie.| The word in the edit. 1579 is mif- 
printed Aradian ; and later printers, not detecting the error, converted 


it into Arabian, as it has ever fince ftood. Todd apparently took Arabian 
from the fol. 1611. C. 
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The worthy, he meaneth (as I guefle) the moft honourable and te- 
nowmed the Erle of Leycefter, whom by his cognifance (altl 
fame be alfo proper to other) rather then by his name he b 
being not likely that the names of worldly princes be 
clowne. 

Slack, that is when thou chaungeft thy verfe from ftately difcourfe,i 
to matter of more pleafaunce and delight. 

The Millers, a kinde of daunce. 

Ring, companie of dauncers. 

Lhe Romifbh Tityrus, wel knowen to be Virgile,* who by Mecenas 
meanes was brought into the favour of the Emperor Auguttus, and by 
him moved to write in loftier kinde then he erft had done. 

Whereon, &c. in thefe three verfes are the three feverall workes of 
Virgil intended, for in teaching his flock to feede, is meant his fEglogues. 


In labouring of lands, is hys Bucoliques. In finging of warres and deadly 
dreade, is his divine Eneis figured. 


In derring doe, In manhood and chevalrie. 

For ever: He fheweth the caufe why Poetes were wont to be had in 
fuch honor of noble men, that is, that by them their worthines and valor 
fhould through theyr famous Poyfies be commended to al potterities, 
Wherfore it is fayd, that Achilles had never beene {o famous, as he is, 
bur for Homeres immortal verfes, which is the onely advantage which 
he had of Heétor, And alfo that Alexander the great, comming to his 
tombe in Sigeus, with naturall teares bleffed him, that ever was his hap 
to be honoured with fo excellent a Poets work, as fo renowmed and 
ennobled only by hys meanes. Which being declared in a moft eloquent 
Oration of Tullies, is of Petrarch no leffe woorthely fette forth in a fonet. 

“<Giunto Alexandro a la famofa tomba 
«© Del fero Achille, fofpirando diffe: 
** O fortunato, che fi chiara tromba Trouatti,” &c. 

And that fuch account hath bene alwayes made of Poetes, afwell 
fheweth this, that the worthy Scipio, in all his warres againit Carthage 
and Numantia, had evermore in his company, and that in moft familiar 
fort, the good olde poet Ennius ; as alfo that Alexander deftroying Thebes, 
when he was enformed, that the famous Lyrick poet Pindarus was borne 
in that Citie, not onely commaunded ftreightly, that no man fhould, upon 
payne of death, do any violence to that houfe, by fire or otherwife :! 


nough the 
ewrayeth, 
knowne to country 


' from ftately difcourfe.] Hitherto mifprinted ‘<0 ftately course,” 
making nonfenfe of the fentence, as in the fol. 1611. Drayton, pro- 
bably not underftanding what was meant, again put a query in his margin : 
ours is the original text. C. 

* wel knowen to be Virgile.] So the earliett impreffion, which in 
1611 became ‘* The Romifh Tityrus well knew noble Virgil.” Juft 
below ** Bucoliques”’ was changed to Georgigues. 

' by fire or otherwife.] Editions fubfequent to the firft omit << by 
fire.” How editors fhould have read the fentence, and not perceived 
that fomething muft have been left out, is extraordinary. Todd, as ufual, 
bound himfelf by the fol. 1611 :— Drayton ftruck out “or otherwife.” 
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but alfo {pecially fpared moft, and fome highly rewarded, that were of 
hys kinne. So favoured he the onely name of a Poete, which prayfe 
otherwife was in the fame man no leffe famous, that when he came to 
ranfacking of king Darius coffers, whom hee lately had overthrowen, 
he founde in a little coffer of filver the two bookes of Homers works, as 
layd up there for fpeciall jewels and richeffe, which he taking thence, 
put one of them dayly in his bofome, and thother every night layde 
under his pillowe. Such honor have Poetes alwayes found in the fight 
of princes and noble men, which this author here verie well fheweth, 
as els where more notably. 

But after. He fheweth the caufe of contempt of Poetry to be idle- 
neffe, and bafenefle of mynd. 

Pent, fhut up in flouth, as in a coope or cage. 

Lom piper, an ironicall Sarcafmus, fpoken in derifion of thefe rude 
wits, whych make more account ofa ryming ribaud, then of {kill grounded 
upon learning and judgment. 

Ne breft, the meaner fort of men. 

Her peeced pineons, unperfeét fkil: Spoken wyth humble modeftie. 

As Joote as Swanne: The comparifon feemeth to be ftrange, for the 
{wan hath ever wonne fmall commendation for her fwete finging: but 
it is fayd of the learned, that the fwan, a little before hir death, fingeth 
mott pleafantly, as prophecying by a fecrete inftin@ her neere deftinie. 
As well fayth the Poete elfewhere in one of his fonetts. 

“<The filver fwanne doth fing before her dying day, 
** As fhee that feeles the deepe delight that is in death,” &c. 

Immortall myrrhour, Beautie, which is an excellent objeé of Poeticall 
{pirites, as appeareth by the worthy Petrarch, faying, 

“< Fiorir faceva il mio debile ingegno, 
“* A la fua ombra, et crefcer ne gli affanni.” 

A caytive corage, a bafe and abject minde. 

For lofty love, I thinke this playing with the letter, to be rather a 
fault then a figure, as well in our Englifh tongue, as it hath bene alwayes 
in the Latine called Cacozelon. 

A vacant, imitateth Mantuanes faying, “ vacuum curis divina cere- 
brum Pofcit.” 

Lavifh cups, Refembleth the comen verfe, “« Feecundi calices quem 
non fecere difertum.”’ 

O if my, he feemeth here to be ravifhed with a Poetical furie. For 
(if one rightly mark) the numbers rife fo ful, and the verfe groweth fo 
bigge, that it feemeth he had forgot the meanenefle of fhepheards ftate 
and ttile. 

Wild yvie, for it is dedicated to Bacchus, and therefore it is fayd, that 
the Mznades (that is Bacchus tranticke prieftes) ufed in their facrifice 
to carrie Thyrfos, which were pointed ftaves or Javelins, wrapped about 
with yvie. 

In bufkin, it was the maner of Poetes and players in tragedies to weare 
bufkins, as alfo in Comedies to ufe ftockes and light fhoes. So that the 
bufkin in Poetry is ufed for tragical matter, as it faid in Virgile, ‘* Sola 
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Sophocleo tua carmina digna cothurno.” And the like in Horace, ae 
“* Magnum loqui, nitique cothurno.” i 

Queint, ftrange. Bellona, the goddeffe of battaille, that is, Pallas, i 
which may therefore wel be called queint, for that (as Lucian faith) ents 
when Jupiter hir father was in traveile of her, he caufed his fonne Vul- ise 
cane with his axe to hew his head: Out of which leaped out luftely a te 
valiant damfell armed at all poyntes, whom feeing Vulcan fo faire™ and 
comely, lightly leaping to her, proferred her fome cortefie, which the 
Lady difdeigning, fhaked her fpeare at him, and threatned his faucinefle. 
Therefore fuch ftraungeneffe is well applyed to her. 

SE quipage, order. 

Tydes, {eafons. 

Charme, temper and order; for charmes were wont to be made by 
verfes, as Ovid fayth, “ Aut fi carminibus.” 


EMBLEME. 


Hereby is meant, as alfo in the whole courfe of this fEglogue, that 
Poetry is a divine inftinét, and unnatural rage, pafling the reach of comen 
reafon. Whom Piers anfwereth Epiphonematicos, as admitting the ex- 


cellencye of the fkyll, whereof in Cuddie he hadde alreadie hadde a tafte. 


™ whom feeing Vulcan fo faire.| An inverfion in the original im- 
preflion : it ought rather to run, as indeed it does in fome later editions, 
** whom Vulcan feeing fo faire,” &c. 
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ZEGLOGA UNDECIMA. ARGUMENT. 


IN this xi. Aeglogue hee bewayleth the death of fome mayden 
of greate bloud, whom he calleth Dido. The perfonage 
1s fecrete, and to me altogether unknowne, albe of him 
Jelfe I often required the fame. This AEglogue is made 
in imitation of Marot his fong, which he made upon the 
death of Loys the frenche Queene ; but farre paffing his 
reache, and in myne opinion all other the Eglogues of this 
booke. 


THENotT. Cot.in. 


T henot. 
ay OLIN, my deare, when fhall it pleafe thee 
3 fing, 
As thou were wont, fongs of fome joui- 
faunce ? [ing, 


MHDIOX Thy Mufe to[ o] long flombreth in forrow- 
Lulled a fleepe through loves mifgovernaunce. 
Now fomewhat fing, whofe endles fovenaunce 5 
F'mong the fhepeheards {waines may aye remaine, 
Whether thee lift thy loved lafle advaunce, 
Or honor Pan with hymnes of higher vaine. 

Col. ‘Thenot, now nis the time of merimake, 
Nor Pan to herye, nor with love to playe; 
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Sike myrth in May is meeteft for to make, 
Or fummer fhade, under the cocked hay. 
But nowe fadde Winter welked hath the day,* 
And Phcebus, weary of his yerely tafke, 
Yftabled hath his fteedes in lowly laye, 15 
And taken up his ynne in Fifhes hafke.> 
Thilk follein feafon fadder plight doth afke, 
And loatheth fike delightes as thou doeft prayfe : 
The mornefull Mufe in myrth now lift ne mafke, 
As fhee was wont in youngth and fommer dayes ; 20 
But if thou algate luft light virelayes, 
And loofer fongs of love to underfong, 
Who but thy felf deferves fike Poetes prayfe? 
Relieve thy Oaten pypes® that fleepen long. 
The. ‘The Nightingale is fovereigne of fong, 25 
Before him fits the Titmofe filent bee ;* 
And I, unfitte to thruft in fkilfull thronge, 
Should Colin make judge of my fooleree : 
Nay, better learne of hem that learned bee, | 
And han be watered at the Mufes well ; 30 


* Winter welked hath the day.| Richardfon explains this paflage as 
«Winter hath completed the revolution of the day ;” but furely it 
means decreafed or /bortened the day, “ welked” being the participle of 
to welk, to decay, to fade or to leffen. When.Spenfer, in “F.°Q.” 
Br. C1, fays “ Phoebus gins to welk in weft,”’ he means that the fun 
begins to defcend or roll down in the weft. C. 

> And taken up his ynne in Fifbes hafee.] See E. K.’s Gloffe. So, in 
Davifon’s <‘ Poems,” edit. 1611, p. 38. 

“The ioyfull funne, whom cloudy winters fpight 

** Had fhut from us in watry Fi/bes Haske, 

«“ Returnes againe,” &c. Topp. 
By ** Davifon’s Poems,’ Todd means ** The Poetical Rhapfody,” a new 
edition of which was printed in 1611, 8vo.; but it was the work not 
only of Francis and Walter Davifon, but of various other poets and 
verfifyers. C, 

© Relieve thy Oaten pypes.| Awake, or take up thy oaten pipes. This 
paflage has not been quoted in our di@tionaries. C. 

d fits the Titmofe.| Here, as in various other places, “ fits ” is ufed 
for fits, or befits. C, 
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The kindelye dewe drops from the higher tree, 

And wets the little plants that lowly dwell. 

But if fadde winters wrathe, and feafon chill, 

Accorde not with thy Mufes meriment, 

To fadder times thou mayft attune thy quill, 35 
And fing of forrowe and deathes dreeriment ; 

For deade is Dido, dead, alas! and drent; 

Dido! the greate fhephearde his daughter fheene. 

The fayreft May fhe was that ever went, 

Her like fhee has not left behinde I weene: 40 
And, if thou wilt bewayle my wofull tene, 

I fhall thee give yond Coffet for thy payne ; 

And, if thy rymes as rownde and rufull bene 

As thofe that did thy Rofalind complayne, 

Much greater gyfts for guerdon thou fhalt gayne, 45 
Than Kidde or Coffet, which I thee bynempt. 

Then up, I fay, thou jolly thepeheard {wayne, 

Let not my {mall demaund be fo contempt. 

Col. Thenot, to that I choofe thou doeft mee tempt ; 
But ah! too well I wote my humble vaine, 50 
And howe my rimes bene rugged and unkempt ; 

Yet, as I conne, my conning I will ftrayne. 


“* Up, then, Melpomene ! the mournefulft Mufe of nyne, 
Such caufe of mourning never hadft afore ; 
Up, grieflie ghoftes! and up my rufull ryme! 55 
Matter of myrth now fhalt thou have no more; 
For dead fhee is, that myrth thee made of yore. 

Dido, my deare, alas! is dead, 

Dead, and lyeth wrapt in lead. 

O heavie herfe ! 60 
Let ftreaming teares be poured out in ftore ; 

O carefull verfe! 


“‘Shepheards, that by your flocks of Kentifhdownes abyde, 


Waile ye this woefull wafte of Natures warke ; 
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Waile we the wight, whofe prefence was our pryde; 65 
Waile we the wight, whofe abfence is our carke ; 
The fonne of all the world is dimme and darke: 
The earth now lacks her wonted light, 
And all we dwell in deadly night. 
O heavie herfe ! 
Breake we our pypes, that fhrild as lowde as Larke; 
O carefull verfe! 


Jo 


‘Why doe we longer live, (ah! why live we fo long ?) 
Whofe better dayes death hath fhut up in woe? 
The fayreft floure our gyrlond all emong 75 
Is faded quite, and into duft ygoe. 
Sing now, ye fhepheards daughters, fing no moe 

The fongs that Colin made you in her praife,° 

But into weeping turne your wanton layes. 

O heavie herfe ! Bo 


Nowe is time to die: Nay, time was long ygoe: 
O carefull verfe ! 


“* Whence is it, that the flouret of the field doth fade, 
And lyeth buryed long in Winters bale ; 
Yet, foone as fpring his mantle doth difplaye, 85 
It floureth frefh, as it fhould never fayle? 
But thing on earth that is of moft availe, 
As vertues braunch and beauties budde, 
Reliven not for any good. 
O heavie herfe ! 90 
The braunch once dead, the budde eke needes mutt quaile; 
O carefull verfe ! 


“« She, while fhe was, (that was, a woful word to fayne!) 
For beauties prayfe and plefaunce had no peere ; 


° made you in her praife.| In the edition 1579 “ you,” neceflary to the 
meafure, is omitted ; but it is found in fome of the later impreffions. C. 
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So well fhe couth the fhepherds entertayne 95 
With cakes and cracknells, and fuch country chere: 
Ne would fhe fcorne the fimple fhepheards {waine ; 

For fhe would cal hem‘ often heme, 

And give hem curds and clouted Creame. 

O heavie herfe ! 100 
Als Colin Cloute fhe would not once difdayne ; 

O carefull verfe! 


‘« But now fike happy cheere is turnd to heavie chaunce, 
Such pleafaunce now difplaft by dolors dint: | 
All mufick fleepes, where death doth leade the daunce,® 105 


* For foe would cal hem.] “Hem” is them, and not him, as in the 
fol. 1611. ‘Todd, who prints 42m, tells us that it is omitted in fome 
editions: if he had looked at that of 1579, he would have there feen 
the true language of the poet. Spenfer refers to fhepherds generally, 
mentioned above, and not to any particular “ fwaine.” C, 

® death doth leade the daunce.| Nearly everything that is known of 
“The Dance of Death” is contained in the late Mr. Douce’s volume on the 
fubject, 8vo. 1833. We may add here one or two additional allufions 
to that popular fubjeét, the firft being from “ The Demaundes Joyous,” 
printed by Wynkyn de Worde in 1511. “*Demaunde. Wherefore be 
there not as many women conteyned in the Daunce of Powles as there 
be men?—Bycaufe a woman is fo ferefull of herte, that fhe had lever 
daunce amonge quicke folke then dead.” The following is from the 
anonymous poem of “Guiftard and Sifmond,” B. ii. Sign. D. 6, b. 
printed in 1597, but written confiderably earlier, — 

‘i forfooth, I fhal not tary 
** But among other in death’s wofull daunce, 
‘« Following next thy hond, as is my fatall chaunce.” 

On the fame fubjeét, the fubfequent from the Regifters of the Sta- 
tioners’ Company has not been quoted: the date is 27 Aprilis, 1578, 
(the year before “‘ The Shepherd’s Calendar” came out,) and it ftands 
under the names of Hugh Singleton and John Gillam :—* At a Court 
holden this day for thendinge of a controverfie betwixt the faid parties, 
yt is ordered, that the faid Hughe fhall bringe into the Hall, at or be- 
fore the fixt day of Maie nexte, half a hundred and x1} bookes of one 
copie called the Booke of Death. And that thereupon he fhall receyve 
an obligation wherein he ftandeth bound to the faid John Gillam.” 

As early as 1568, John Awdely had a licenfe for printing “ The 
Daunce and Song of Death,” and we may feel confident that it is the 
fame ballad which has come down to us in much more modern impref- 
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And fhepherds wonted folace is extinét. 
The blew in black, the greene in gray is tinct; 
The gaudie girlonds deck her grave, 
The faded flowres her corfe embrave. 
O heavie herfe ! 110 


Morne nowe, my Mufe, now morne with teares befprint ; 
O carefull verfe ! 


‘‘O thou greate fhepheard, Lobbin, how great is thy griefe! 
Where bene the nofegayes that fhe dight for thee? 
The colourd chaplets wrought with a chiefe, 115 
The knotted rufhringes, and gilt Rofemaree? 
For fhee deemed nothing too deere for thee. 

Ah! they bene all yclad in clay ; 

One bitter blaft blewe all away. 

O heavie herfe ! 120 
Thereof nought remaynes but the memoree ; 

O carefull verfe ! 


« Ayme! that dreerie Death fhould ftrike fo mortall ftroke, 
That can undoe Dame Natures kindly courfe ; 
The faded lockes fall from the loftie oke, 125 
The flouds do gafpe, for dryed is theyr fourfe, 
And flouds of teares flow in theyr ftead perforfe : 

The mantled medowes mourne, 

Theyr fondry colours tourne. 

O heavie herfe ! 130 


The heavens doe melt in teares without remorfe ; 
O carefull verfe ! 


“« The feeble flocks in field refufe their former foode, 
And hang theyr heades as they would learne to Weepe ; 


fions, one copy being in the Roxburghe Colleétion, and the other among 
Wood's Ballads in the Afhmolean Mufeum. It was reprinted in 1847, 
in ** A Book of Roxburghe Ballads,” by the prefent editor. C. 
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The beaftes in foreft wayle as they were woode, 135 
Except the Wolves, that chafe the wandring fheepe, 
Now fhe is gone that fafely did hem keepe: 

The Turtle on the bared braunch 

Laments the wound that death did Jaunch. 

O heavie herfe ! 140 
And Philomele her fong with teares doth fteepe ; 

O carefull verfe ! 


«The water Nymphs, that wont with her to fing and 
daunce, 
And for her girlond Olive braunches beare, 
Nowe balefull boughes of Cypres doen advaunce; 145 
The Mufes, that were wont greene bayes to weare, 
Now bringen bitter Eldre braunches feare ; 
The fatall fifters eke repent 
Her vitall threde fo foone was fpent. 
O heavie herfe ! 150 
Morne now, my Mufe, now morne with heavy cheare, 
O carefull verfe ! 


“QO! truftleffe ftate of earthly things, and flipper hope 
Of mortal men, that f{wincke and fweate for nought, 
And, fhooting wide, doe miffe the marked fcope ; 155 
Nowe have I learnd (a leflon derely bought) 
That nys on earth affurance to be fought ; 

For what might be in earthlie mould, 

That did her buried body hould. 

O heavie herfe! 160 
Yet faw I on the beare when it was brought ; 

O carefull verfe ! 


“But maugre death, and dreaded fifters deadly fpight, 
And gates of hel, and fyrie furies forfe, 
She hath the bonds broke of eternall night, 165 
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Her foule unbodied of the burdenous corpfe. 
Why then weepes Lobbin fo without remorfe? 
O Lobb! thy loffe no longer lament ; 
Dido nis dead," but into heaven hent. 
O happye herfe! 
Ceafe now, my Mufe, now ceafe thy forrowes fourfe ; 


O joyful verfe ! 


170 


“Why waylewethen? why weary we the Gods with playnts, 
As if fome evill were to her betight ? 
She raignes a goddefle now emong the faintes, 175 
That whilome was the faynt of fhepheards light, 
And is enftalled nowe in heavens hight. 

I fee thee, bleffed foule, I fee 

Walke in Elifian fieldes fo free. 

O happy herfe! 180 
Might I once come to thee, (O that I might !) 

O joyfull verfe ! 


“* Unwife and wretched men, to weete what’s good or ill, 
We deeme of Death as doome of ill defert ; 
But knewe we, fooles, what it us bringes until, 185 
Dye would we dayly, once it to expert ! 
No daunger there the fhepheard can aftert ;* 

Fayre fieldes and pleafaunt layes there bene ; 

The fieldes ay freth, the graffe ay greene. 

O happy herfe ! 190 
Make haft, ye fhepheards, thether to revert : 

O joyfull verfe! 


Dido nis dead.| i. e. Dido ne is (or is not) dead—as in the pre- 
ceding ftanza, ‘* That mys on earth.” Todd printed «* Dido is dead,” 
exactly the contrary of what Spenfer wrote and intended. C. 

' Dye would we dayly, once it to expert.) To experience. A verb 
perhaps of Spenfer’s coinage. Topp. 

« the foepheard can affert.| “ Aftert” is affright, or alarm—make 
to fart. ‘Todd abfurdly printed afert, which is authorized by the cor- 
ruption of no old copy. C. 
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‘* Dido is gone afore; (whofe turne fhall be the next ?) 
There lives fhee with the bleffed Gods in bliffe, 
There drincks fhe Neétar with Ambrofia mixt, 195 
And joyes enjoyes that mortall men doe miffe. 
The honor now of higheft gods the is, 

That whilome was poore fhepheards pryde, 

While here on earth fhee did abyde. 

O happy herfe! 200 
Ceaffe now, my fong, my woe now watted is; 


O joyfull verfe!” 


The. Ay, francke fhepheard, how bene thy verfes meint' 
With doleful pleafaunce, fo as I ne wotte 
Whether rejoyce or weepe for great conftrainte. 205 
Thyne be the coffette, well haft thow it gotte. 
Up, Colin up! ynough thou morned hat ; 


Now gynnes to mizzle, hye we homeward faft. 


COLINS EMBLEME. 


La mort ny mord. 


GLOSSE: 
Fouifaunce, myrth. 


Sovenaunce, remembrance. 

Herie, honour. 

Welked, fhortned or empayred. As the Moone being in the waine 
is fayde of Lidgate to welk. 

In lowly lay, according to the feafon of the moneth November, when 
the fonne draweth low in the South toward his Tropick or returne. 

In fifoes hafke, the fonne reigneth, that is, in the figne Pifces all No- 
vember: a hafke is a wicker pad, wherein they ufe to cary fifh. 

Virelaies, a light kind of fong. 

Bee watred, for it is a faying of Poetes, that they have dronk of the 
Mufes Well Caftalias, whereof was before fufficiently fayd. 


| bow bene thy verfes meint.| ‘The word “ meint” is in Richardfon, 
under minge: it is not only ufed by Spenfer, but by Lydgate :— 
*© With lillies meyz¢t and frefhe roofes redde.” 
In both poets it is to be underftood as mingled, or mixed. Chaucer and 
Gower alfo ufe it as the paft. part. C. 


GLOSSE. 123 


Dreriment, dreery and heavy cheere. 

The great foepheard, is {ome man of high degree, and not, as fome 
vainely {uppofe, God Pan. The perfon both of the fhephearde and of 
Dido is unknowen, and clofely buried in the Authors conceipt. But 
out of doubt I am, that it is not Rofalind, as fome imagin: for he 
{peaketh foone after of her alfo. 

Shene, fayre and fhining. 

May, for mayde. 

Tene, forrow. 

Guerdon, reward. 

Bynempt, bequeathed. 

Coffet, a lambe brought up without the dam. 

Unkempt, Incompti. Not comed, that is, rude and unhanfome. 

Melpomene, The fadde and waylefull Mufe, ufed of Poets in honor 
of Tragedies: as faith Virgile, « Melpomene tragico proclamat meefta 
boatu.”’ 

Up gricfly ghofts, The maner of Tragicall Poetes, to call for helpe of 
Furies and damned ghofts: fo is Hecuba of Euripides, and Tantalus 
brought in of Seneca. And the reft of the reft. 

Her/fe, is the folemne obfequie in funeralles. 

Wajte of, decay of fo beautiful a peece. 

Carke, care. 

Ab why, an elegant Epanorthofis, as alfo foone after : nay, time was 
long ago. 

Flouret, a diminutive for a little foure. This is a notable and {en- 
tentious comparifon, ‘* 4 minore ad majus.” 

Relive not, live not againe, f. not in their earthly bodies: for in 
heaven they enjoy their due reward.™ 

L’be braunch, He meaneth Dido, who being as it were the mayne 
braunch now withered, the buddes, that is, beautie (as he fayd afore) 
can no more flourifh. 

With cakes, fit for fhepheards bankets. 

Heame, for home, after the northerne pronouncing. 

Tind, dyed or ftayned. 

The gaudie: the meaning is, that the things which were the ornaments 
of her lyfe are made the honor of her funerall, as is ufed in burialls. 

Lobbin, the name of a fhepheard, which feemeth to have beene the 
lover and deere frende of Dido. 

Rujbrings, agreeable for fuch bafe gyftes. 

Faked lockes, dryed leaves. As if Nature her felfe bewayled the death 
of the Mayde. 

Sourfe, {pring. 

Mantled medowes, for the fondry flowres are like a Mantle or coverlet 
wronght with many colours. 

Philomele, the Nightingale: whome the Poetes faine once to have 
bene a Ladye of great beauty, till, being ravifhed by hir fifters hufbande, 


™ they enjoy their due reward.| 'Yodd, following the fol. 1611, and 


looking no further, printed receive for “enjoy.” C. 
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fhe defired to be turned into a byrde of her name, whofe complaintes 
be very wel fet forth of Ma. George Gafkin, a wittie gentleman, and the 
very chefe of our late rymers, who, and if fome parts of learning wanted 
not (albee it is well knowen he altogyther wanted not learning) no doubt 
would have attayned to the excellencye of thofe famous Poets. For gifts 
of wit and naturall promptnefle appeare in hym aboundantly. 

Cypreffe, uted of the old Paynims in the furnifhing of their funerall 
Pompe, and properly the figne of all forow and heavinefle. 

Tbe fatall fifters, Clotho, Lachefis, and Atropos, daughters of Herebus 
and the Nighte, whom the Poetes fayne to fpinne the life of man, as it 
were a long threde, which they draw out in length, till his fatal howre 
and timely death be come ; but if by other cafualtie his dayes be abridged, 
then one of them, that is, Atropos, is fayde to have cut the threde in 
twain. Hereof commeth a common verfe. 

“*Clotho colum bajulat, Lachefis trahit, Atropos occat.” 

O trufileffe, a gallant exclamation, moralized with great wifedom, and 
pafhonate wyth great affection. 

Beare, a frame, wheron they ufe to lay the dead corfe. 

Furies, of Poetes are feyned to be three, Perfephone, Alecto, and 
Megera, which are fayd to be the Authors of all evill and mifchiefe. 

Eternall night, is death or darknefle of hell. 

Betight, happened. 

I fee, A lively Icon or reprefentation, as if he faw her in heaven prefent. 

Eljfian fieldes, be devifed of Poetes to be a place of pleafure like Pa- 
radife, where the happye foules do reft in peace and eternal happynefle. 

Dye would, the very epreffe faying of Plato in Phedone. 

Aftert, befall unwares. 

Near and Ambrofia, bee feigned to be the drink and foode of the 
gods: Ambrofia they liken to Manna in {cripture, and Neétar to be 
white like Creme, whereof is a proper tale of Hebe, that fpilt a cup of 
it, and ftayned the heavens, as yet appeareth. But I have already dif- 
courfed that at large in my Commentarye upon the Dreames of the fame 
Authour. 

Meynt, mingled. 


EMBLEME., 


Which is as much to fay, as death biteth not. For although by courfe 
of nature we be borne to dye, and being ripened with age, as with a 
timely harveft, we mutt be gathered in time, or els of our felves we fall 
like rotted ripe fruite fro the tree: yet death is not to be counted for 
evill,” nor (as the Poete fayd a little before) as doome of ill defert. For 
though the trefpaffe of the firft man brought death into the world, as 
the guerdon of finne, yet being overcome by the death of one that dyed 
for all, it is now made (as Chaucer fayth) the grene path way of life. 
So that it agreeth well with that was favd, that Death byteth not (that 
is) hurteth not at all. 


” death is not to be counted for evill.| ** Counted”? is the word not 
merely in the 4to. 1579, but in the fol. 1611: neverthelefs, Todd has 
it coveted. “Counted” requires no explanation. C. 


1 (Dyer a6) 
Ge NG 
: % SY » y 


IS 


DECEMBER. 


4EGLOGA DUODECIMA. ARGUMENT. 


THIS 4iglogue* (even as the firft beganne) 1s ended with a 
complaynte of Colin to God Pan; wherein, as weary of 
his former wayes, hee proportioneth his life to the foure 
Jeafons of the yeare ; comparing hys youthe to the Spring 
time, when he was frefh and free from loves follye. His 
manhoode to the fommer, which, he fayth, was confumed 
with greate heate and exceffive drouth, caufed throughe 
a Comet or blazing ftarre, by which hee meaneth love; 
which paffion is comenly compared to fuch flames and im- 

_ moderate heate. His riper yeares he refembleth to an 
unfeafonable harvefte, wherein the fruites fall ere they be 
rype. iis latter age to winters chyll and froftie feafon, 
now drawing neare to his laft ende. 


HE gentle thepheard fatte befide a fpringe, 
All in the fhadowe of a bufhye brere, 
That Colin hight, which wel could pype 

and finge, 
For hee of Tityrus his fongs did lere: 

There, as he fatte in fecreate fhade alone, 5 

Thus gan he make of love his piteous mone. 


@ This A glogue.| This, which is one of his moft finifhed and elegant 
paftorals, is literally tranflated from old Clement Marot; which is not 
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“*O foveraigne Pan! thou god of fhepheards all, 
Which of our tender Lambkins takeft keepe, 
And, when our flocks into mifchaunce mought fall, 
Doetft fave from mifchiefe the unwary fheepe, 10 
Als of their maifters haft no leffe regard 
Then of the flocks, which thou doeft watch and ward ; 


“I thee befeche (fo be thou deigne to heare 

Rude ditties, tund to fhepheards Oaten reede, 

Or if I ever fonet fong fo cleare, 

As it with pleafaunce mought thy fancie feede) 
Hearken a while, from thy greene cabinet, 
The rurall fong of carefull Colinet.° 


25) 


“* Whilome in youth, when flowrd my joyfull fpring, 
Like Swallow fwift I wandred here and there ; 20 
For heate of heedleffe luft me fo did fting, 
That I of doubted daunger had no feare: 
I went the waftefull woodes and foreft wide, 
Withouten dreade of wolves to bene efpyed. 


‘“T wont to raunge amydde the mazie thickette, 25 
And gather nuttes to make me Chriftmas game 
And joyed oft to chace the trembling Pricket, 
Or hunt the hartleffe hare til thee were tame. 
What wreaked I* of wintrye ages wafte >— 
Tho deemed I my {pring would ever latte. 30 


3 


obferved by the commentator, E. K. See the « Eglogue au roy, fouz les 
noms de Pan et Robin.” Les CEuv. de Marot, ed. Par. 1551, 12mo. 
p: 19. T. Warton. 

> The rurall fong of carefull Celinet.| Carefull is the text of the oldeft 
impreflion, and the fame may be {aid of * joyfull” in the next line. In 
the fol. 1611 the firft is altered to lawreil, and the fecond to youthful, 
—both wrongly. Todd, however, here gave the true readings. C. 

© What wreaked I] i. e. “* What recked 1,”—what cared 1. It is 
amended to recked in the fol. 1611. To * wreak,” properly, only means 
fOrrevence.. |G. 


DECEMBER. 


“« How often have I fcaled the craggie Oke, 
All to diflodge the Raven of her neft ? 
How have I wearied with many a ftroke 
The ftately Walnut-tree, the while the reft 
Under the tree fell all for nuts at ftrife ? 
For ylike to me was libertee and lyfe. 


“‘ And for I was in thilke fame loofer yeares, 
(Whether the Mufe fo wrought me from my byrth, 
Or I tomuch beleeved my fhepherd peeres, ) 
Somedele ybent to fong and muficks mirth, 

A good olde fhephearde, Wrenock was his name, 


Made me by arte more cunning in the fame. 


“* Fro thence I durft in derring to compare 

With fhepheards {wayne what ever fed in field ; 

And, if that Hobbinol right iudgement bare, 

To Pan his own felfe pype I neede not yield: 
For, if the flocking Nymphes did folow Pan, 
The wifer Mufes after Colin ranne. 


“But, ah! fuch pryde at length was ill repayde: 

The fhepheards God (perdie God was he none) 

My hurtleffe pleafaunce did me ill upbraide ; 

My freedome lorne, my life he lefte to mone. 
Love they him called that gave me checkmate, 
But better mought they have behote him Hate. 


“Tho gan my lovely Spring bid me farewel, 
And Sommer feafon fped him to difplay 
(For love then in the Lyons houfe did dwell) 
The raging fyre that kindled at his ray. 

A comett ftird up that unkindly heate, 
That reigned (as men fayd) in Venus feate. 
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“‘ Forth was I ledde, not as I wont afore, 
When choife I had to choofe my wandring waye, 
But whether luck and loves unbridled lore 
Would leade me forth on Fancies bitte to playe: 
The bufh my bedde, the bramble was my bowre, 65 


The Woodes can witneffe many a wofull ftowre. 


““ Where I was wont to feeke the honey Bee, 

Working her formall rowmes in wexen frame, 

The grieflie Todeftoole growne there mought I fe, 

And loathed paddocks® lording on the fame: 70 
And where the chaunting birds luld me a fleepe, 
The ghaftlie Owle her grievous ynne doth keepe. 


“Then as the {pringe gives place to elder time, 
And bringeth forth the fruite of fommers pryde; 
Alfo my age, now paffed younthly pryme, 75 
To thinges of ryper feafon® felfe applyed, 
And learnd of lighter timber cotes to frame, 
Such as might fave my fheepe and me fro fhame. 


“To make fine cages for the Nightingale, 
And Bafkets of bulrufhes, was my wont: 80 
Who to entrappe the fith in winding fale 
Was better feene, or hurtful beaftes to hont? 
I learned als the fignes of heaven to ken, 
How Phoebe fayles,‘ where Venus fittes, and when. 


“ And loathed paddocks.| Some editions (fol. 161 1) incorreétly read 
loathing. 'This whole ftanza is cited in Fraunce’s «¢ Lawiers Logike,” 
1588, p. 16, where the original reading, /oathed, is rightly preferved. 

Topp. 

° Lo thinges of ryper feafon.] Todd informs us that “all the edi- 
tions’ have reafon for ‘‘feafon.” He could not have examined the 
original impreffion of 1579, or he muft have feen that the word there 
was correctly <‘ feafon.” ‘Todd erroneoufly gives credit to Hughes for 
an emendation more than a century older than his day. C 


How Phebe fayles.| The firft folio reads, « How Phebus fayles,” 


DECEMBER. 139 


“« And tryed time yet taught me greater thinges ; 85 

The fodain ryfing of the raging feas, 

The foothe of byrdes by beating of their winges, 

The power of herbs, both which can hurt and eafe, 
And which be wont t’ enrage® the reftleffe fheepe, 
And which be wont to worke eternall fleepe. 90 


« But, ah! unwife and witleffe Colin cloute, 

That kydit the hidden kinds of many a wede, 

Yet kydft not ene" to cure thy fore hart roote, 

Whofe ranckling wound as yet does rifelye bleede. 
Why liveft thou ftil, and yet haft thy deathes wound? 95 
Why dyeft thou ftil, and yet alive art founde? 


“< Thus is my fommer worne away and watted, 

Thus is my harveft haftened all to rathe ; 

The eare that budded fayre is burnt and blafted, 

And all my hoped gaine is turn’d to fcathe: 100 
Of all the feede, that in my youth was fowne, 
Was nought but brakes and brambles’ to be mowne. 


‘“*¢ My boughes with bloofmes that crowned were at firfte, 
And promifed of timely fruite fuch ftore, 

Are left both bare and barrein now at erft ; 105 
The flattring fruite is fallen to grownd before, 


notwithftanding the note by E. K. which explains the paflage. And 
this ftrange inadvertency has been adopted by Hughes and the modern 
editions. ‘Topp. Drayton altered Phabus to “« Phoebe” in his copy 
ofthe fols-1611...C. 

& And which be wont ? enrage.| This is, of courfe, the proper text, 
and fuch we find it in later impreflions, but in the firft the mifprint is 
‘“ wont to tenrage.” C. 

b Yet kydf? not ene.| “Yet knowedf? not one:” ‘<kydft” is the paft 
tenfe of to kez. We may fufpect that “‘ene” was merely a printer’s 
error for ove, although it was fometimes ufed for a/one or all one. C. 

1 Was nought but brakes and brambles.| So the old impreffions ; but 
Todd, and all editors after him, have fubftituted wove for <* nought” 
without notice or pretext. C. 
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And rotted ere they were halfe mellow ripe; 
My harveft, waft, my hope away dyd wipe. 


‘* The fragrant flowres, that in my garden gprewe, 
Bene withered, as they had bene gathered long ; 110 
Theyr rootes bene dryed up for lacke of dewe, 
Yet dewed with teares they han be ever among. 
Ah! who has wrought my Rofalind this fpight, 
To {pil the flowres that fhould her girlond dight ? 


“« And I, that whilome wont to frame my pype 115 
Unto the fhifting of the fhepheards foote, 
Sike follies now have gathered as too ripe, 
And caft hem out as rotten and unfoote. 
The lofer Laffe I caft to pleafe nomore ; 


One if I pleafe, enough is me therefore. 120 


‘« And thus of all my harveft hope I have 
Nought reaped but a weedye crop of care ; 
Which, when I thought have threfht in {welling fheave, 
Cockel for corne, and chaffe for barley, bare : 
Soone as the chaffe fhould in the fan be fynd, 125 
All was blown away of the wavering wynd. 


«So now my yeare drawes to his latter terme, 

My {pring is fpent, my fommer burnt up quite ; 

My harvette haftes to ftirre up Winter fterne, 

And bids him clayme with rigorous rage hys right: 130 
So nowe he ftormes with many a fturdy ftoure; 


So now his bluftring blaft eche cofte doth fcoure. 


“<The carefull cold hath nypt my rugged rynde, 
And in my face deepe furrowes eld hath pight : 
My head befprent with hoary froft I fynd, 

And by myne eie the Crow his clawe doth wright : 


135 


DECEALB ICR: 


Delight is layd abedde ; and pleafure paft ; 


No fonne now fhines; cloudes han all overcaft. 


«« Now leave, ye fhepheards boyes, your merry glee ; 
My Mufe is hoarfe and wearie of this ftounde : 140 
Here will I hang my pype upon this tree ; 
Was never pype of reede did better founde. 

Winter is come that blowes the bitter blafte, 

And after Winter dreerie death does haft. 


“‘ Gather ye together“ my little flocke, 145 
My little flock, that was to me fo liefe ; 
Let me, ah! lette me in your foldes ye lock, 
Ere the breme winter breede you greater griefe. 
Winter is come, that blowes the balefull breath, 
And after Winter commeth timely death. 150 


‘¢ Adieu, delightes, that lulled me afleepe ; 

Adieu, my deare, whofe love I bought fo deare ; 

Adieu, my little Lambes and loved fheepe ; 

Adieu, ye Woodes, that oft my witneffe were: 
‘Adieu, good Hobbinoll, that was fo true, 155 
Tell Rofalind, her Colin bids her adieu.’ 


COLINS EMBLEME. 


Vivitur ingento : cetera mortis erunt.™ 


k Gather ye together.] So the ancient impreflions from 1579 to 
Fort. exceptine ase lodd strates the editwOliSO7,.wherce< ye. 15 
poftponed to “together.” The copy of that edit. which we have ufed 
reads like our text, and we therefore preferve the line, it may be pre- 
fumed, as Spenfer wrote it. C. 

| Tell Rofalind, her Colin bids her adieu.| "The line is thus printed 
in every ancient edition; but, as ‘Todd mentions, Hughes omitted 
<‘ her ” before ** Colin.” If we left out any word, the change would be 
merely arbitrary, and we fhould prefer the erafure of “ her” before 
<‘adieu.” We adhere to what appears to have been Spenfer’s language. 

Cc 


™ cetera mortis erunt.| It may deferve a note that Colin’s emblem 
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GLOSSE. 


Tityrus, Chaucer, as hath bene oft fayd. 

Lambkins, young lambes. 

Als of their, feemeth to expreffe Vergils verte. 

“« Pan curat oves oviumque magiftros.” 

Deigne, vouchfafe. 

Cabinet, Colinet, diminutives. 

Mazie, for they be like toa maze whence it is hard to get out agayne. 

Peres, Felowes and companions, 

Mujfick, that is Poetry, as Terence fayth, « Qui artem traétant mufi- 
cam,” {peking of Poetes. 

Derring do, aforefayd. 

Lions boufe: he imagineth fimply that Cupid, which is love, had his 
abode in the whote figne Leo, which is in middeft of fomer ; a prettie 
allegory ; whereof the meaning is, that love in him wrought an extra- 
ordinarie heate of luft. 

His ray, which is Cupides beame of flames of Love. 

A comete, a blafing ftarre, meant of beautie, which was the caufe of 
his whote love. 

Venus, the goddeffe of beautie or pleafure. Alfoa figne in heaven, 
as it is here taken. So he meaneth that beautie, which hath alwayes 
afpect to Venus, was the caufe of his unguietnes in love. 

Where I was: a fine difcription of the chaunge of his lyfe and liking, 
for all things nowe feemed to him to have altered their kindly courfe. 

Lording : Spoken after the manner of Paddocks and Frogges fitting, 
which is indeed lordly, not remooving nor looking once a fide, unleffe 
they be fturred. 

Then as: The fecond part, That is, his manhoode. 

Cotes, Sheepecotes, for fuch be the exercifes of fhepheards. 

Sale, or fallow, a kinde of wood like Wyllow, fitte to wreath and 
bynde in leapes" to catch fith withall. 

Phebe fayles, The Eclipfe of the Moone, which is alwayes in Cauda, 
or Capite Draconis, fignes in heaven. 

Venus, {. Venus ftarre, otherwife called Hefperus, and Vefper, and 
Lucifer, both becaufe he feemeth to be one of the brighteft ftarres, and 
alfo firft ryfeth, and fetteth laft. All which {kill in ftarres being conve- 
nient for fhepheardes to know, Theocritus and the reft ufe. 

Raging feas: The caufe of the {welling and ebbing of the fea commeth 
of the courfe of the Moone, fometime increafing, fometime wayning and 
decreafing. 


is, by fome accident, omitted in the fol. 16113; but nobody, that we 
know of, has obferved upon its abfence. 

" and bynde in leapes.] i.e. what we ftill call falmon leaps, from A. 
S. leap, a bafket. Todd, like fome of the later impreffions, has heapes 
for “ leapes:” fee fol. 1611, &c. 
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Sooth of byrdes, A kind of foothfaying ufed in the elder tymes, which 
they gathered by the flying of byrds: Firft (as is fayd) invented-by the 
Thufcanes, and from them derived to the Romanes who, as it is fayd 
in Livie, were fo fuperfticioufly rooted in the fame, that they agreed 
that every Noble man fhould put his fonne to the Thufcanes, by them 
to be brought up in that knowledge. 

Of berbes: That wonderous things be wrought by herbes, afwel 
appeareth by the common working of them in our bodies, as alfo by 
the wonderful enchauntments and forceries that have bene wrought by 
them, infomuch that it is fayde that Circe, a famous forcereffe, turned 
men into fondry kinds of beaftes and Monfters, and onely by herbes: 
as the Poete fayth, 

“< Dea feeva potentibus herbis &c.” 

Kidft, knewett. 

Eare, of corne. 

Scathe, loffe, hinderaunce. 

The fragrant flowres, {andry ftudies and laudable partes of learning, 
wherein how our Poet is feene, be they witneffe which are privie to 
this ftudy. 

Ever among, Ever and anone. 

Thus is my. ‘The thyrde part wherein is fet forth his ripe yeeres as 
an untimely harveft that bringeth little fruite. 

So now my yeere: 'The laft part, wherein is defcribed his age, by 
comparifon of wintrie ftormes. 

Carefull cold, for care is fayd to coole the blood. 

Glee, mirth. 

Hoary froft, a metaphore of hoary haires fcattered lyke a gray froft. 

Breeme, tharpe and bitter. 

Adiew delights, is a conclufion of all: where in fixe verfes he com- 
prehendeth all that was touched in this booke. In the firft verfe his 
delights of youth generally: In the fecond, the love of Rofalind: In 
the thyrd, the keeping of fheepe, which is the argument of all the 
fEglogues: In the fourth, his complaints: And in the laft two, his 
profeffed frendfhip and good will to his good friend Hobbinoll. 


EMBLEME. 


The meaning wherof is, that all things perifh and come to their laft 
end, but workes of learned wits and monuments of Poetry ° abide for 


ever. And therefore Horace of his Odes, a worke though full indede 


° and monuments of Poetry.) ‘The important words “ of poetry ” 
having been carelefsly left out in the fol. 1611, Todd never miffed them, 
and looked no further: Drayton added, not ‘of poetry,’’ but ‘of 
poefye,”’ in his copy ; fo that he was aware of the deficiency, and remedied 
it, though his emendation does not quite agree with the 4to.1579. C. 
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of great wit and learning yet of no fo great weight and importaunce, 
boldly fayth, 
“« Exegi monimentum zre perennius, 
““ Quod non imber edax, non aquilo vorax,”’P &c. 
Therefore let not be envied, that this Poete in his Epilogue fayth, he 
hath made a Calendar that fhall endure as long as time, &c. following 
the enfample of Horace and Ovid in the like. 
“* Grande opus exegi, quz nec lovis ira, nec ignis, 
‘* Nec ferum poterit nec edax abolere vetuftas,” &c. 


LOE! I have made* a Calender for every yeare, 
That fteele in ftrength, and time in durance, fhall outweare ; 
And if I marked well the fiarres revolution, 
Lt fhall continewe till the worlds diffolution, 
To teach the ruder fhepheard how to feede his Jbeepe, 
And from the falfers fraude his folded flocke to keepe. 
Goe, Lyttle Calender ! thou haft a free paffeporte ; 
Goe but a lowly gate emongfte the meaner forte : 
Dare not to match thy pype with Tityrus his ftyle, 
Nor with the Pilgrim that the Ploughman playde awhyle ; 
But followe them farre off, and their high fleppes adore : 
Lhe better pleafe, the worfe defpife ;* I afke no more. 


MERCE NON MERCEDE. 


P non aquilo vorax.| We give this citation in the very words of the 
old impreffions, and E. K. did not alter vorax to impotens, as Todd 
printed it. In the next quotation, however, E. K. did amend quae, of 
the 4to. 1579 to guod, and fo it ftands in the fol. 1611. 

4 Loe! I have made.| In modern times thefe lines have ufually been 
headed ‘* Epilogue ;”’ but fuch is not the cafe in the old editions, which, 
here and elfewhere, we follow. 

' Lhe better please, the worfe defpife.] The quarto of 1597 altered 
*«defpife ” to difpleafe, which the later editions have admitted as the 
genuine reading. Bathurft, in his tranflation of “The Shepherd’s 
Calendar,” gives di/p/ea/fe alfo as the Englifh reading; but tranflates it, 
conformably to the older quartos, de/pi/e : 

“* Sperue malos, placeafque bonis.” Topp. 


TVG E IE JORIS IRIE AW 18 1D INP i, 


DISPOSED INTO TWELUE BOOKS, 


FASHIONING 


MIISMOR ALE AVERLUES: “i 


Ly (OLIN, IB) LO) Px 
Printed for William Ponfonbie. 


1590. 


HW TOVLHE MOS Miler 
Hi) TIE AND “MA GINTEReE 
i CENT EMPRESSE ELL 
t ZABE TH, Boye 
A GRACE OF GOD QVEENE 
|) OF. ENGLAND, FRANCE 
AND IREL AN Despre 
FENDER OF THE FAITH 
&c 


i | Her moft humble 


Seruant : 


Ep. SEPNSER.? 


2 Thefe were the terms, and this the form, of the Dedication of the 
earlieft Edition of the three firft books of ‘© The Faerie Queene” in 
| | 1590. ‘The Dedication of the fecond and fubfequent impreffions, in fix 
ee aH HI books, ran thus :— 

aa i << 'To the moft high mightie and magnificent Emprefle, renowmed for 
a pietie vertue and all gracious government, Elizabeth, by the Grace of 

God, Queene of England, Fraunce and Ireland and of Virginia, De- 
UI: 14 i fendour of the Faith &c. her moft humble fervaunt, Edmund Spenfer, 
doth in all humilitie, dedicate, prefent and confecrate thefe his labours 
to live with the eternitie of her fame.” C. 


A LETTER OF THE AUTHORS, 


Expounding his whole intention in the courfe of this worke: 


which, for that it giveth great light to the Reader, for 


the better underftanding is hereunto annexed. 


TO THE RIGHT NOBLE AND VALOROUS 


SIR WALTER RALEIGH, KNIGHT, 


LO. WARDEIN OF THE STANNERYES, AND HER MAIESTIES LIEFETENAUNT 


OF THE COUNTY OF CORNEWAYLL. 


XI IR, knowing how doubtfully all Allegories 
; may be conferued, and this booke of mine, 
which I have entituled the Faery Queene, 
being a continued Allegory, or darke conceit, 
L haue thought good, afwell for avoyding of 
gealous opinions and mifconftrucions, as alfo for your better 

light in reading therof, (deing fo by you commanded,) to 

difcover unto you the general intention and meaning, which 
in the whole courfe thereof I have fashioned, without ex- 
preffiing of any particular purposes, or by accidents, therein 
occafioned. The generall end therefore of all the booke is to 
fashion a gentleman or noble perjon in vertuous and gentle 
difcipline: Which for that I conceived Shoulde be moft plau- 
Sible and pleafing, being coloured with an hiftoricall jiGtion, 
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the which the moft part of men delight to read, rather for 
variety of matter then for profite of the enfample, I chofe the 
hiftorye of King Arthure, as moft fitte for the excellency of 
his perfon, being made famous by many mens former workes, 
and alfo furtheft from the daunger of envy, and [ufpition of 
prefent time. In which I have followed all the antique 
Poets hiftoricall ; firft Homere, who in the Perfons of Aga- 
memnon and Ulyffes hath enfampled a good gouernour and a 
vertuous man, the one in his Ihas, the other in his Odyffets : 
then Virgil, whofe like intention was to doe in the perfon of 
Aeneas: after him Ariofto comprifed them both in his Or- 
lando ; and lately Taffo diffevered them again, and formed 
both parts in two perfons, namely that part which they in 
Philofophy call Ethice, or vertues of a private man, coloured 
in his Rinaldo; the other named Politice in his Godfredo. 
By enfample of which excellente Poets, I labour to pourtratd 
in Arthure, before he was king, the image of a brave knight, 
perfected in the twelve private morall vertues, as Ariftotle 
hath devifed ; the which is the purpofe of thefe firft twelve 
bookes: which if I finde to be well accepted, I may be per- 
haps encoraged to frame the other part of polliticke vertues 
in his perfon, after that hee came to be king. 

To ome, I know, this Methode will Jeeme dt/pleafaunt, 
which had rather have good difcipline delivered plainly in 
way of precepts, or fermoned at large, as they ufe, then thus 
clowdily enwrapped in Allegoricall devifes. But fuch, me 
Jeeme, fhould be fatisfide with the ufe of thefe dayes, feeing 
all things accounted by their fhowes, and nothing efteemed 
of, that is not delightfull and pleafing to commune fence. 
For this caufe is Xenophon preferred before Plato, for that 
the one, in the exquifite depth of his judgement, formed a 
Commune welth, fuch as it fhould be; but the other, in the 
perfon of Cyrus, and the Perfians, fashioned a governement, 
Juch as might beft be: So much more profitable and gratious 
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is dotirine by enfample, then by rule. So haue I laboured 
to doe in the perfon of Arthure: whome I conceive, after his 
long education by Timon, to whom he was by Merlin deli- 
vered to be brought up, fo foone as he was borne of the Lady 
Lgrayne, to have feene in a dream or vifion the Faery Queen, 
with whofe excellent beauty ravifhed, he awaking refolved to 
Jeeke her out ; and fo being by Merlin armed, and by Timon 
throughly inftruécted, he went to feeke her forth in Faerye 
land. In that Faery Queene I meane glory in my generall 
intention, but in my particular I conceive the moft excellent 
and glorious perfon of our foveraine the Queene, and her 
kingdome in Faery land. And yet, in fome places els, I doe 
otherwife fhadow her. For confidering fhe beareth two 
perfons, the one of a moft royall Queene or Empreffe, the other 
of a moft vertuous and beautifull Lady, this latter part in 
Jome places I doe expreffe in Belphebe, fafbioning her name 
according to your owne excellent conceipt of Cynthia: (Phebe 
and Cynthia being both names of Diana.) So in the perfon 
of Prince Arthure I fette forth magnificence in particular ; 
which vertue, for that (according to Ariftotle and the reft ) 
it is the perfection of all the reft, and couteineth in it them 
all, therefore in the whole courfe I mention the deedes of 
Arthure applyable to that vertue, which I write of in that 
booke. But of the xit. other vertues, I make xii. other 
knights the patrones, for the more variety of the hiftory : 
Of which thefe three bookes contayn three. 

The firft of the knight of the Redcroffe, in whome I ex- 
preffe Holynes: The feconde of Sir Guyon, in whome I fette 
forth Temperaunce: The third of Britomartis, a Lady 
Knight, in whome I pifture Chaftity. But, becaufe the be- 
ginning of the whole worke feemeth abrupte, and as depending 
upon other antecedents, it needs that ye know the occafion of 
thefe three knights feuerall adventures. For the Methode 
of a Poet hiftorical is not fuch, as of an Fiiftoriographer. 
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for an Eiftoriographer difcourfeth of affayres orderly as 


they were donne, accounting as well the times as the affions ; 
but a Poet thrufteth into the middeft, even where it moft 
concerneth him, and there recourfing to the thinges forepafte, 
and divining of thinges to come, maketh a pleafing Analyfis 
of all. 

The beginning therefore of my hiftory, if it were to be told by 
an Fhiftortographer should be the twelfth booke, which is the 
laft ; where I devife that the Faery Queene kept her Annuall 
feafte xut.dayes ; uppon which xii. feverall dayes, the occafions 
of the x11. feverall adventures hapned, which, being undertaken 
by xit. feverall knights, are in thefe xii. books feverally handled 
and difcourfed. The firft was this. In the beginning of the 
feaft, there prefented him felfe a tall clownifhe younge man, 
who falling before the Queene of Faries defired a boone (as 
the manner then was) which during that feaft fhe might not 
refuse; which was that hee might have the atchievement 
of any adventure, which during that feafte fhould happen : 
that being graunted, he refted him on the floore, unfitte 
through his rufticity for a better place. Soone after entred 
a faire Ladye in mourning weedes, riding on a white Affe, 
with a dwarfe behind her leading a warlike fteed, that bore 
the Armes of a knight, and his /peare in the dwarfes hand. 
Shee, faliing before the Queene of Faeries, complayned that 
her father and mother, an ancient King and Queene, had 
bene by an huge dragon many years shut up in a brafen 
Caftle, who thence fuffred them not to yffew ; and therefore 
befought the Faery Queene to alfygne her fome one of her 
knights to take on him that exployt. Prefently that clownifh 
perjon, upftarting, defired that adventure: whereat the 
Queene much wondering, and the Lady much gatnefaying, 
yet he earneftly importuned his defire. In the end the Lady 
told him, that unleffe that armour which fhe brought, would 


Jerve him (that is, the armour of a Chriftian man Specified 
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by Saint Paul, v. Ephef.) that he could not fucceed in that 
enterprise ; which being forthwith put upon him, with dewe 
furnitures thereunto, he feemed the goodlieft man in al that 
company, and was well liked of the Lady. And eftefoones 
taking on him knighthood, and mounting on that ftraunge 
Courfer, he went forth with her on that adventure: where 
beginneth the firft booke, vz. 
A gentle knight was pricking on the playne. 8c. 
The Jecond day there came in a Palmer, bearing an Infant 
with bloody hands, whofe Parents he complained to have 
bene flayn by an Enchauntereffe called Acrafia; and ther- 
fore craved of the Faery Queene, to appoint him fome knight 
Lo performe that adventure; which being affigned to Sir 
Guyon, he presently went forth with that fame Palmer: 
which 15 the beginning of the fecond booke, and the whole 
Jubjed? thereof. The third day there came in a Groome, 
who complained before the Faery Queene, that a vile En- 
chaunter, called Bufirane, had in hand a moft faire Lady, 
called Amoretta, whom he kept in moft grievous torment, 
becaufe fhe would not yield him the pleafure of her body. 
Whereupon Sir Scudamour, the lover of that Lady, pre- 
Jently tooke on him that adventure. But being vnable to 
performe it by reason of the hard Enchauntments, after long 
Sorrow, in the end met with Britomartis, who fuccoured him, 
and refkewed his loue. 

But by occafion hereof many other adventures are inter- 
medled ; but rather as Accidents then intendments: As the 
love of Britomart, the overthrow of Marinell, the mifery of 
Florimell, the vertuoufnes of Belphaebe, the lafcivioufnes of 
Fellenora, and many the like. 

Thus much, Sir, I have briefly overronne to direé? your 
underftanding to the wel-head of the Hiftory; that from 
thence gathering the whole intention of the conceit, ye may 
as in a handfull gripe al the difcourfe, which otherwife may 
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happily feeme tedious and confufed. So, humbly craving the 

continuance of your honorable favour towards me, and th 

eternall eftablifhment of your happines, I humbly take leave. 
23. lanuary 1589. 


Yours moft humbly affectionate, 
Ed. Spenfer. 


® It may not be improper to remark that, although Dr. Todd and 
others have profefled to give the preceding letter with minute exaétnefs, 
they failed to do fo in more than fifty inftances. Our reprint follows 
literally (with the ufual exceptions of v for w, and 7 for 7) the original 
impreflion of 1590, in which it firft appeared at the end of Book m., 
It ought evidently to precede the whole poem, and was moft likely an 
afterthought on the part of the author, in order to explain more dif- 
tinétly the nature of his defign. We have fubjoined to it the reft of the 
preliminary matter, which was alfo inferted out of its place in the edi- 
tions of 1590 and 1596, 4to. as well as in the folios. C. 


VERSES* ADDRESSED TO THE 
AUTHOR. 


A Vifion upon this conceipt of the Faery Queene. 


i E thought I faw the grave where Laura lay, 
> Within that Temple where the veftall fame 
‘7 Was wont to burne; and pafling by that way, 
\, To fee that buried duft of living fame, 
: MIS, Whole tumbe faire love, and fairer vertue kept 
All fuddeinly I faw the Faery Queene: 
At whofe approch the foule of Petrarke wept, 
And from thenceforth thofe graces were not feene ; 
For they this Queene attended: in whofe fteed 
Oblivion laid him downe on Lauras herfe. 
Hereat the hardeft {tones were feene to bleed, 
And grones of buried ghoftes the hevens did perfe : 
_ Where Homers fpright did tremble all for griefe, 
And curft th’ acceffe of that celeftiall theife. 


,) 


b > 


> 


Another of the fame. 


TR SAP 
fi 
, 


= HE prayfe of meaner wits this worke like profit brings, 
Ma As doth the Cuckoes fong delight when Philumena 
CS si fings. 

If thou haft formed right true vertues face herein, 

Vertue her felfe can beft difcerne to whom they written bin. 

If thou haft beauty prayfd, let her fole lookes divine 


Judge if ought therein be amis, and mend it by her eine. 
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If Chaftitie want ought, or Temperaunce her dew, 
Behold her Princely mind aright, and write thy Queene anew. 
Meane while She fhall perceive, how far her vertues fore 
Above the reach of all that live, or fuch as wrote of yore: 
And thereby will excufe and favour thy good will ; 
Whofe vertue can not be expreft, but by an Angels quill. 

Of me no lines are lov’d, nor letters are of price, 

Of all which fpeak our Englifh tongue, but thofe of thy device. 

Ww.RL 


To the learned Shepeheard. 


8 OLLYN, I fee, by thy new taken tafke, 
. Da Some facred fury hath enricht thy braynes, 
ISS That leades thy mufe in haughty verfe to mafke, 
And loath the layes that longs to lowly {waynes ; 
That liftes thy notes from Shepheardes unto kinges : 
So like the lively Larke that mounting finges. 


Thy lovely Rofalinde feemes now forlorne, 
And all thy gentle flockes forgotten quight : 
‘Thy chaunged hart now holdes thy pypes in fcorne, 
Thofe prety pypes that did thy mates delight ; 
Thofe trufty mates, that loved thee fo well ; 
Whom thou gav’ft mirth, as they gave thee the bell. 


Yet, as thou earft with thy fweete roundelayes 
Didft ftirre to glee our laddes in homely bowers ; 

So moughtft thou now in thefe refyned layes 
Delight the daintie eares of higher powers : 

And fo mought they, in their deepe fkanning {kill, 


Alow and grace our Collyns flowing quyll. 


And fare befall that Faery Queene of thine, 
In whofe faire eyes love linckt with vertue fittes ; 
Enfufing, by thofe bewties fyers devyne, 


* W.R.) This copy of verfes and the preceding Sonnet have always been 
attributed to Sir Walter Raleigh, and probably rightly ; yet they are of very 
unequal merit, the firft being a work of high imaginative quality, worthy of 
the great poet, ftatefman and navigator, and the laft, little more than a com- 
mon-place Jaudation of Spenfer’s fubject and ftyle. C. 


TO_THE AUTHOR: 


Such high conceites into thy humble wittes, 
As raifed hath poore paftors oaten reedes? 
From ruftick tunes, to chaunt heroique deedes. 


So mought thy Redcroffe knight with happy hand 
Victorious be in that faire Ilands right, 
Which thou doft vayle in Type of Faery land, 
Elizas bleffed field, that A/bion hight :° 
That fhieldes her friendes, and warres her mightie foes, 
Yet ftill with people, peace, and plentie flowes. 


But (jolly fhepheard) though with pleafing ftyle 
‘Thou feaft the humour of the Courtly trayne ; 
Let not conceipt thy fetled fence beguile, 
Ne daunted be through envy or difdaine. 
Subject thy dome to her Empyring fpright, 
From whence thy Mufe, and all the world, takes light. 


HoByno_tu.° 


aN S 


AYRE Thamis ftreame, that from Ludds ftately towne 
mph Runft paying tribute to the Ocean feas, 

grLtN@w Let all thy Nymphes and Syrens of renowne 

Be filent, whyle this Bryttane Orpheus playes. 

Nere thy fweet bankes there lives that facred crowne, 

Whofe hand ftrowes Palme and never-dying bayes : 

Let all at once, with thy foft murmuring fowne, 

Prefent her with this worthy Poets prayes ; 

For he hath taught hye drifts in fhepeherdes weedes, 


And deepe conceites now finges in Faeries deedes. 


ee 


> paftors oaten reedes.| It is “reede” in the firtt edit., a letter at the end 
of the line having fallen out: it was fupplied afterwards. C. 

° that Albion hight.] i. e. that is called Albion. C. 

“ Hobynoll.| By Hobynoll we are probably to underftand Gabriel Harvey, 
who is fo defignated in “The Shepherd’s Calendar.” If thefe fix {tanzas 
were, in fact, his compofition, they are a more favourable fpecimen of his 
poetical talents than anything elfe he has left behind him. C. 

¢ R.S.| Thefe lines have been imputed to Robert Southwell, merely on the 
ftrength of the initials: he was executed as a concealed Jefuit in 1595. It 
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VERSES ADDRESSED 


GN; RAVE Mufes, march in triumph and with prayfes ; 


eszy fs Our Goddefle here hath given you leave to land ; 
RS And biddes this rare difpenfer of your graces 
Bow downe his brow unto her facred hand. 

Defertes findes dew in that moft princely doome, 

In whofe fweete breft are all the Mufes bredde : 

So did that great Auguftus erft in Roome 

With leaves of fame adorne his Poets hedde. 

Faire be the guerdon of your Faery Queene, 

Even of the faireft that the world hath feene ! 


Vy VAS And what revenge the States of Greece devifd, 
INA Thinking by fleight the fatall warres to fcape, 
In womans weedes him felfe he then difguifde ; 

But this devife Ulyfles foone did fpy, 

And brought him forth the chaunce of warre to try. 


When Spenfer faw the fame was fpredd fo large, 
Through Faery land, of their renowned Queene, 
Loth that his Mufe fhould take fo great a charge, 
As in fuch haughty matter to be feene, 

To feeme a fhepeheard then he made his choice ; 
But Sydney heard him fing, and knew his voice. 


And as Ulyffes brought faire Thetis fonne 
From his retyred life to menage armes, 

So Spenfer was by Sidney’s {peaches wonne 
To blaze her fame, not fearing future harmes ; 


is juft as likely that Ralph Sidley, Richard Smith, or Richard Stanyhurft was 
the author of them. The laft was an Irifhman, the tranflator of four books 
of Virgil’s A£neid into hexameters, and with him Spenfer may have become 
acquainted while refident in the county of Cork. Tyhere was alfo a Richard 
Stapleton, a verfifier of that period. C. 

f Hf. B.| Thefe initials may belong to the fame individual who wrote a dia- 
logue between the Reader and Chaucer, prefixed to Speght’s edition of that 
poet’s works in 1598. We have no means of afcertaining his name: Ritfon 
and others only mention thefe lines to Spenfer as produced by H. B.C. 


LOSRHERACTHO KR. 


For well he knew, his Mufe would foone be tyred 
In her high praife, that all the world admired. 


Yet as Achilles, in thofe warlike frayes, 

Did win the palme from all the Grecian Peeres, 
So Spenfer now, to his immortall prayfe, 

Hath wonne the Laurell quite from all his feres. 
What though his tafke exceed a humaine witt, 
He is excus’d, fith Sidney thought it fitt. 


Md by 


i}O looke upon a worke of rare devife 


ILS And not to yield it the deferved prife 
‘That unto fuch a workmanthip is dew, 
Doth either prove the judgement to be naught, 
Or els doth fhew a mind with envy fraught. 


To labour to commend a peece of worke, 
Which no man goes about to difcommend, 
Would raife a jealous doubt, that there didl urke 
Some fecret doubt whereto the prayfe did tend ; 
For when men know the goodnes of the wyne, 


Tis needleffe for the hoaft to have a fygne. 


Thus then, to fhew my judgement to be fuch 
As can difcerne of colours blacke and white, 
As alls to free my minde® from envies tuch, 
That never gives to any man his right, 
I here pronounce this workmanfhip is fuch 
As that no pen can fet it forth too much. 


And thus I hang a garland at the dore ; 
Not for to fhew the goodnefs of the ware ; 


Mesa “Phe which a workman fetteth out to view, 


So) 


8 W.L.| Poffibly William Lifle, who tranflated ‘‘ The Colonyes of Bartas,”’ 
firft printed in 1604, and again in 1625. He was alfo the author of “ The 
C, 


h As alls to free my minde.| i.e. As alfo, or likewife, to free my mind. 


Fair Ethiopian,” from Heliodorus, which came out as late as 1631. 


*¢ As alls” is equivalent to As well as. C. 


158 VERSES ADDRESSED TO THE AUTHOR. 


But fuch hath beene the cuftome heretofore, 

And cuftomes very hardly broken are; 
And when your taft fhall tell you this is trew, 
Then looke you give your hoaft his utmoft dew. 


IGnorTo.' 


' Ignoto.] A common fignature to poems of unknown authors ; and more 
than a dozen inftances of its ufe are to be found in “ England’s Helicon,” 
1600 and 1614. The verfes here found have no fuch merit as to render it 
very material to whom they fhould be afcribed. C. 


SONNETS 


ADDRESSED, BY THE AUTHOR OF THE FAERIE 
QUEENE, TO VARIOUS NOBLEMEN, &c.* 


To the Right honourable Sir Chriftopher Hatton, Lord 
high Chauncelor of England &c.» 


(G592.48‘) HOSE prudent heads, that with their coun- 

a lPdex fels wife i 
Ken) wire Whylom the pillours of th’ earth did 

ies AN TB fuftaine, fa [nife 

SEO NM And taught ambitious Rome to tyran- 


And in the neck of all the world to rayne; 
Oft from thofe grave affaires were wont abftaine, 


oe 


* Sonnets addreffed, by the Author of the Faerie Queene, to various 
Noblemen, €Fc.] Todd printed thefe fonnets, not in the order in which 
they ftand in the firft edition,—a courfe we have avoided. The places 
may have been arbitrarily changed, or Spenfer may have had reafon to 
alter the fucceflion afterwards, but we adopt his earlieft intention. Ina 
copy of the firft edition in our hands, which once belonged to the poet 
John Marfton, four of the fonnets, viz. thofe to Sir C. Hatton, the Earl 
of Oxford, the Earl of Northumberland, and the Earl of Effex are re- 
peated, and fuch is the cafe with a few other copies. ‘The pagination 
is continued to p. 604: it then breaks off for eight pages, each con- 
taining two fonnets, and then begins again with p. 605, which has the 
Sonnets to Lady Carew, and to the Ladies of the Court, and p- 606, 
which is occupied by the “ Faults efcaped in the Print.” C. 

> Lord high Chauncelor of England.| Sir Chriftopher Hatton was 
made Lord Chancellor in 1587 and died in 1591, when Robert Greene 
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160 VERSES ADDRESSED BY THE AUTHOR 
With the fweet Lady Mufes for to play : 


So Ennius‘ the elder Africane, 
So Maro oft did Cezefars cares allay. 

So you, great Lord, that with your counfell {way 
The burdeine of this kingdom mightily, 
With like delightes fometimes may eke delay 
The rugged brow of carefull Policy ; 

And to thefe ydle rymes lend litle fpace, 

Which for their titles fake may find more grace. 


To the moft honourable and excellent Lo. the Earle of Effex.* 
Great Maifter of the Horfe to her Highneffe, and knight 
of the Noble order of the Garter, €8c. 


ry ie (SAGNIFICKE Lord, whofe vertues excellent, 
Alt Doe merit a moft famous Poets witt 
: To be thy living praifes inftrument, 
Yet doe not fdeigne to let thy name be writt 
In this bafe Poeme, for thee far unfitt : 
Nought is thy worth difparaged thereby ; 
But when my Mufe, whofe fethers, nothing flitt,° 
Doe yet but flagg, and lowly learne to fly, 


wrote a long feparate poem on his deceafe, called *«* The Maiden’s 
Dream,” of which only one copy is known, viz. that in the Lambeth 
Library. It was reprinted by the Shakefpeare Society in 1845; but 
the Rev. A. Dyce was not aware of its exiftence when he publithed 
Greene’s Works in 1831. C. 

© So Ennius, &c.] The meaning is, ‘So Ennius allayed the cares of 
Scipio Africanus, and fo Virgil, &c.”” Claudian relates the fame cir- 
cumftance of Ennius. Pref. in Lib. 3. T. Warton. 

4 the Earle of Effex.] Queen Elizabeth’s wayward, impetuous, am- 
bitious, generous and unfortunate favourite—himfelf a poet. C. 

© But when my Mufe, whofe fethers, nothing flitt.| Flitt is the ad- 
jective fleet, thus written for the fake of the rhyme ; as the verb fleet, in 
other places: See F..Q. iv. xi. 34. 

«« Thence doth by Huntingdon and Cambridge flit.” 

And in Affrophell: 
‘* Forthwith her ghoft out of her corps did fit.” T. Warton. 


TO SEVERAL NOBLEMEN, ETC. 


With bolder wing hall dare alofte to fty * 
To the laft praifes of this Faery Queene ; 
Then fhall it make more famous memory ® 
Of thine Heroicke parts, fuch as they beene : 
Till then, vouchfafe thy noble countenaunce 
To thefe firft labours needed furtheraunce. 


To the right Honourable the Earle of Oxenford,” Lord high 
Chamberlayne of England, €8c. 


RIECEIVE, moft Noble Lord, in gentle gree, 
ne The unripe fruit of an unready wit ; 
Sos5 = Which by thy countenaunce doth crave to bee 
Defended from foule Envies poifnous bit. 
Which fo to doe may thee right well befit, 
Sith th’ antique glory of thine aunceftry ] 
Under a fhady vele is therein writ, r 
And eke thine owne long living memory, 
Succeeding them in true nobility : 
And alfo for the love which thou doef beare 
To th’ Heliconian ymps, and they to thee ; 
They unto thee, and thou to them, moft deare: 


* foall dare alofte to fty.] To /éy is a verb in not unfrequent ufe by 
Spenfer and his contemporaries: it is from the A. S. /tigan, to afcend, 
and is fometimes fpelt igh and ftighe. C. 

& Then foallit make more famous memory.| ‘Todd mifprinted ‘* more,” 
as it ftands in the firft and in later editions, o/?, and fince his time the 
blunder has been repeated. C, 


* the Earle of Oxenford.] Edward Vere, Earl of Oxford, was him- 
felf'a poet, which is what Spenfer refers to when in this Sonnet he {peaks 
of the Earl’s love for “ th’? Heliconian imps.” For an enumeration of 
fome extant pieces by him, fee Ritfon’s «Bibl. Poet.” Dole. he 
rareft of his produétions is the poem at the clofe of Nath’s edition of 
Sidney’s ** Aftrophel and Stella,” 40. Vo Nau Cy 


1 Receive, moft Noble Lord, in gentle gree.) Gree” is favour. See 
shes OF i vas16. wl opp. 
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Deare as thou art unto thy felfe, fo love 
That loves and honours thee, as doth behove. 


To the right honourable the Earle of Northumberland.“ 


a HE facred Mufes have made alwaies clame 
To be the Nourfes of nobility, 
yX And Regiftres of everlafting fame, 
as all that armes profeffe and chevalry. 
Then, by like right the noble Progeny, 
Which them fucceed in fame and worth, are tyde 
T’ embrace the fervice of {weete Poetry, 
By whofe endevours they are glorifide ; 
And eke from all, of whom it is envide, 
To patronize the authour of their praife, 
Which gives them life, that els would foone have dide, 
And crownes their afhes with immortall baies. 
To thee, therefore, right noble Lord, I fend 
This prefent of my paines, it to defend. 


To the right Honourable the Earle of Ormond and Offory.’ 


Of the wilde fruit which falvage foy] hath bred; 
Which, being through long wars left almoft 


k the Earle of Northumberland.| Warton fays that this was Henry 
Percy, brother to Thomas, who was beheaded at York in 1572. This 
isa miftake: Thomas Percy was fucceeded by his brother Henry ; but 
Henry died in 1585, and this Sonnet by Spenfer, in 1590, was addrefled 
to Henry Percy, fon and heir to Henry, the brother of ‘Thomas. He 
became K. G., and did not die until 1632, when he was fucceeded by 
Algernon Percy. C. 

1 the Earle of Ormond and Offory.) An Irith peer, and in Spenfer’s 
time Lieut.-General of the forces of the Queen in Ireland, being alfo 
related to Elizabeth. His “* brave manfion,” mentioned below, was in 


the Barony of Arclo. C. 


TO SEVERAL NOBLEMEN, ETC. 


With brutith barbarifme is over{predd : 
And, in fo faire a land as may be redd, 
Not one Parnaffus, nor one Helicone, 
Left for fweete Mufes to be harboured, 
But where thy felfe haft thy brave manfione: 
There, in deede, dwel faire Graces many one, 
And gentle Nymphes, delights of learned wits ; 
And in thy perfon, without paragone, 
All goodly bountie and true honour fits. 
Such, therefore, as that wafted foyl doth yield, 


Receive, dear Lord, in worth, the fruit of barren field. 


To the right honourable the Lord Ch. Howard,” Lo. high 
Admiral of England, knight of the noble order of the 
Garter, and one of her Majeftie’s privie Counfel, Sc. 
rant 


atkey ND ye, brave Lord; whofe goodly perfonage 
GING) And noble deeds, each other garnithing, 
0. NS Make you enfample to the prefent age 
Of th’ old Heroes, whofe famous ofspring 
The antique Poets wont fo much to fing ; 

In this fame Pageaunt have a worthy place, 

Sith thofe huge caftles of Caftilian King, 

That vainly threatned kingdomes to difplace, 
Like flying doves ye did before you chace ; 

And that proud people, woxen infolent 

Through many victories, did firft deface : 

Thy praifes everlafting monument 
Is in this verfe engraven femblably, 
That it may live to all pofterity. 


™ the Lord Ch. Howard.| Created Earl of Nottingham in 1597. 
He was Lord High Admiral, and this Sonnet celebrates his achieve- 
ments againit the Spaniards, in 1588. He died in 502 a. 
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To the moft renowmed and valiant Lord, the Lord Grey of 
Wilton," knight of the Noble order of the Garter, Sc. 


And Patrone of my Mufes pupillage ; 


Through whofe large bountie, poured on me 


rife | 

In the firft feafon of my feeble age, 
I now doe live, bound yours by vaflalage ; 

Sith nothing ever may redeeme, nor. reave 

Out of your endleffe debt, fo fure a gage, 

Vouchfafe in worth this {mall guift to receave, 
Which in your noble hands for pledge I leave 

Of all the reft that I am tyde t’ account: 

Rude rymes, the which a ruftick Mufe did weave 

In favadge foyle, far from Parnaflo Mount, 
And roughly wrought in an unlearned Loome: 
The which vouchfafe, dear Lord, your favorable doome. 


To the right noble and valorous knight, Sir Walter Raleigh, 
Lo. Wardein of the Stanneryes, and lieftenaunt of Corne- 
waile. 


oe O thee, that art the fommers Nightingale,” 
: ws Thy foveraine Goddeffes moft deare delight, 
Rah? Why doe I fend this rufticke Madrigale, 


® the Lord Grey of Wilton.] Spenfer’s early patron. See the Life 
prefixed: fee alfo ‘A Commentary on the Services of William Lord 
Grey of Wilton,” by Sir P. de Malpas Grey Egerton (publifhed by 
the Camden Society in 1847), Introd. p. xviii. C. 

° Sir Watter Raleigh.| Ue often {pelt his own name Ralegh, and 
that certainly is its moft ancient form. He was at this date high in the 
favour of Elizabeth, though he not long afterwards loft his pofition. The 
conclufion of this Sonnet refers to Raleigh’s Poem called « Cynthia,” in 
praife of the Queen, which has not come down to our davia- (G; 

P Zo thee, that art the fommers Nightingale.) See Drayton’s 
«« Shepherd’s Garland,” 1593, Eglog. vi, where he applies the fame 


words to the Countefs of Pembroke. 


TO SEVERAL NOBLEMEN, ETC. 165 


That may thy tunefull eare unfeafon quite? 

Thou onely fit this Argument to write, 

In whofe high thoughts Pleafure hath built her bowre, 
And dainty love learnd {weetly to endite. 
My rimes I know unfavory and fowre, 

To taft the ftreames that, like a golden fhowre, 
Flow from thy fruitfull head, of thy love’s praife ; 
Fitter, perhaps, to thonder Martiall {towre, 
When fo thee lift thy lofty Mufe to raife: 

Yet, till that thou thy Poeme wilt make knowne, 

Let thy faire Cinthias praifes be thus rudely fhowne. 


To the right honourable the Lo. Burleigh,? Lo. high Threa- 
Jurer of England. 


=O you, right noble Lord, whofe carefull brett 
@ ea To menage of moft grave affaires is bent ; 
And on whofe mightie fhoulders moft doth reft 
The burdein of this kingdomes governement, 
As the wide compaffe of the firmament 
On Atlas mighty fhoulders is upftayd, 
Unfitly I thefe ydle rimes prefent, 
The labor of loft time, and wit unftayd : 
Yet if their deeper fence be inly wayd, 
And the dim vele, with which from commune vew 
Their fairer parts are hid, afide be layd, 
Perhaps not vaine they may appeare to you. 
Such as they be, vouchfafe them to receave, 
And wipe their faults out of your cenfure grave. 


{al SE 


1 the Lo. Burleigh.| He always fpelt his own name Burghley. See 
our Memoir of Spenfer, where reafons are afligned for believing that the 
Lord Treafurer oppofed the grant by Queen Elizabeth of a fam of money 
to Spenfer. Lord Burghley’s father was only Yeoman, not Matter (as 
has been generally ftated), of the Robes to Henry VIII. 


es 
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To the right honourable the Earle of Cumberland.’ 


The flowre of chain now ioe faire, 
eae, =» Doth promife fruite worthy the noble kind 
Which of their praifes have left you the haire ; 
To you this humble prefent I prepare, 
For love of vertue and of Martial praife ; 
To which though nobly ye inclined are, 
As goodlie well ye fhew’d in late affaies, 
Yet brave enfample of long paffed daies, 
In which trew honor yee may fafhiond fee, 
T’o like defire of honor may ye raife, 
And fill your mind with magnanimitee. 
Receive it, Lord, therefore, as it was ment, 
For honor of your name and high defcent. 


| ees): 


To the right honourable the Lord of Hunfdon,$ high Cham- 
berlaine to her Majefty. 


% 2 ENOWMED Lord, that, for your worthineffe 
—e( And noble deeds, have your deferved place 
“ees = High in the favour of that Emperefle, 
The worlds fole glory and her fexes grace ; 
Here eke of right have you a worthie place, 
Both for your nearnes to that Faerie Queene, 
And for your owne high merit in like cace: 


" the Earle of Cumberland.| A naval commander of great enterprife 
and fuccefs. ‘The earldom had been conferred upon the Cliffords in 
mee ; and George Clifford, whom this Sonnet celebrates, came to the 
title in 1569, and died in 1605. The preceding is the earlieft fonnet 
to which the initials of the poet are appended: the diftin@tion feems 
almoft arbitrary C, 

* the Lord of Hunfdon.] He was raifed to the peerage juft after 
Elizabeth, his coufin by the mother’s fide, came to the throne. He 
died in 1596, being ftill Lord Chamberlain. C. 


TO SEVERAL NOBLEMEN, ETC. 


Of which, apparaunt proofe was to be feene, 
When that tumultuous rage and fearfull deenet 

Of Northerne rebels ye did pacify, 

And their difloiall powre defaced clene, 

The record of enduring memory. 
Live, Lord, for ever in this lafting verte, 
That all pofteritie thy honor may reherfe. 

| De pee 


To the right honourable the Lord of Buckhurft,® one of her 
Mayefties privie Counfell. 
sé N vain I thinke, right honourable Lord, 


By this rude rime to memorize thy name, 
W hofe learned Mufe hath writ her owne record 


Thou much more fit (were leafure to the fame) 
Thy gracious Soverain praifes to compile, 
And her imperiall Majeftie to frame 
In loftie numbers and heroicke ftile. 

But, fith thou maift not fo, give leave a while 

To bafer wit his power therein to fpend, 
Whofe groffe defaults thy daintie pen may file, 


And unadvifed overfights amend. 


t 


and fearfull deene.| 'T. Warton is right in explaining “ deene” 
here as din, noife s but entirely wrong in his example from Skelton’s 
“Colin Clout :” the expreffion 

“With fuche itoryes dydene,” 
there ufed, means with fuch ftories col/effed. In his « Hift. Englifh 
Poetry ” he is equally miftaken when he tells us that «* bydene” means 
“‘by the dozen.”’ Vol. iii. p. 169, edit. 8vo. 1824. C. 

” the Lord of Buckhurf?.| Thomas Sackville, created Baron Buckhurft 
in 1567, and Earl of Dorfet in 1603, wrote the two laft aéts of “ the 
‘Tragedy of Gorboduc,” printed in 1565, befides the Induétion to 
“The Mirror for Magiftrates,” and the ‘* Legend of the Duke of Buck- 
ingham”’ in the fame work. He became Lord Trreafurer on the death 
of Lord Burghley ; and during the later part of his career feems to have 
avoided reference to his own early poetical propenfity. C. 
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But evermore vouchfafe it to maintaine 


Againft vile Zoilus backbitings vaine. 


To the right honourable Sir Fr. Walfingham,* knight, prin- 


cipall Secretary to her Majefty, and one of her honourable 
privy Counfell, 


=, HAT Mantuane Poets incompared {pirit, 
ap Whofe girland now is fet in higheft place, 
G25) Had not Mecenas, for his worthy merit, 
It firft advauntt to great Auguftus grace, 
Might long perhaps have lien in filence bace, 
Ne bene fo much admir’d of later age. 
This lowly Mufe, that learns like fteps to trace, 
Flies for like aide unto your Patronage, 
That are the creat Meczenas of this age, 
As wel to al that civil artes profeffe, 
As thofe that are infpir'd with Martial rage, 
And craves protection of her feebleneffe : 
Which if ye yield, perhaps ye may her rayfe 
In bigger tunes to found your living prayfe. 
Be, 


To the right noble Lord and moft valiaunt Captaine, Sir 
John Norris,’ knight, Lord prefident of Mounfter. 


A PYZHO ever gave more honourable prize 
| To the fweet Mufe then did the Martiall crew, 
That their brave deeds fhe might immortalife 


* Sir Fr. Walfingham.| He was made one of the Queen’s Secreta- 
ries in 1573, and in 1586 eftablifhed a new divinity lecture at Oxford, 
more effectually to oppofe the encroachments of Rome. As he died the 
6th of April 1590, the date of this Sonnet may be confidered afcer- 
tained; and hence we may infer that the whole of them Were written 
in the winter of 1589, or in the fpring of 1590. ‘This is a point that 
feems to have hitherto received no attention. C. 

» Sir Fohn Norris.) Avery valiant and fuccefsful foldier in the Low 


TO SEVERAL NOBLEMEN, ETC. 


In her fhril tromp, and found their praifes dew ? 
Who then ought more to favour her then you, 
Mofte noble Lord, the honor of this age, 
And Precedent of all that armes enfue ? 
Whofe warlike proweffe and manly courage, 
Tempred with reafon and advizement fage, 
Hath fild fad Belgicke with victorious fpoile ; 
In Fraunce and Ireland left a famous gage ; 
And lately fhakt the Lufitanian foile. 
Sith, then, each where thou haft difpredd thy fame, 


Love him that hath eternized your name. 


Ee». 


To the right honourable and moft vertuous Lady the 
Counteffe of Penbroke.” 


iis of that moft Heroicke 

SR <6 {pirit, 

The hevens pride, the glory of our daies, 
Which now triumpheth, through immortall merit 
Of his brave vertues, crown’d with lafting baies 

Of hevenlie blis and everlafting praies ; 

Who firft my Mufe did lift out of the flore, 
To fing his {weet delights in lowlie laies ; 
Bids me, moft noble Lady, to adore 

His goodly image, living evermore 

In the divine refemblaunce of your face ; 


Countries, France, Ireland, &c. and at one time, as the title of this Sonnet 
informs us, Lord Prefident of Munfter. His expedition to “ the Lufi- 
tanian foil” was not fortunate, and he died in 1597. C. 

* the Counteffe of Penbroke.| Sifter to Sir Philip Sidney, to whom 
Spenfer alludes. She was herfelf a Poetefs, and tranflated a tragedy, 
called “* Antonie,” from the French, which was completed in 1590, 
but was not printed until five years afterwards. She alfo wrote feveral 
fhort poems, and died in 1621. ‘To her Sidney dedicated his «* Arca- 
dia,” firft publifhed in 4to. 1590; and fhe is the Pandora of Drayton’s 
Eglog. vi.—‘* Pandora thou, our Pheebus was thy brother.” Edit. 1593, 
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Which with your vertues ye embellifh more, 
And native beauty deck with heavenlie grace : 
For his, and for your owne efpecial fake, 
Vouchfafe from him this token in good worth to take. 


tees 


To the moft vertuous and beautifull Lady, the Lady 
Carew." 
INVA may I, without blot of endleffe blame, 
IN ep You, faireft Lady, leave out of this place ; 
SAA But with remembraunce of your gracious 
name, 

Wherewith that courtly garlond moft ye grace 
And deck the world, adorne thefe verfes bafe. 

Not that thefe few lines can in them comprife 

Thofe glorious ornaments of hevenly grace, 

Wherewith ye triumph over feeble eyes, 
And in fubdued harts do tyranyfe ; 

For thereunto doth need a golden quill, 

And filver leaves, them rightly to devife ; 


fign. G. In the State Paper Office are preferved various letters from 
Lady Pembroke and her hufband refpeéting the marriage of their fon 
with Bridget, daughter to Lord Burghley. The intended bride was then 
(1597) only 13 years old; and it was propofed that her hufband fhould 
travel for a few years after the union, and the wife remain with the Count- 
efs. ‘To fhow how true was Gifford’s remark on the confidence repofed 
in “ fervants ” of the nobility, it may be mentioned that the whole affair 
was negociated by Maffinger, the father of the poet, then one of the 
moft trufted retainers of the Pembroke family. As to the Chriftian 
name of that father, the intelligence derived from the fame fource is 
decifive, for one or more letters are fub{cribed « Arth. Mafsynger ;” fo 
that there can be no doubt that his name was not like that of his fon, 
Philip, but Arthur. See Gifford’s « Maflinger,” edit. 1813, vol. i. p. 
Ri aC. 

* the Lady Carew.| Second daughter to Sir John Spenfer of Al- 
thorpe, and wife to Sir George Carew, or Carey, who fucceeded to the 
title of Lord Hunfdon on the death of his father in 1596. She hada 
daughter of the fame names, and to both various works of {clence and 
imagination were dedicated. C. 
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But to make humble prefent of good will : 
Which, whenas timely meanes it purchafe may, 


In ampler wife it felfe will forth difplay. 
Les: 


To all the gratious and beautifull Ladies in the Court.” 


HE Chian Peinéter, when he was requirde 

Se To pourtraiét Venus in her perfect hew, 

WIS To make his worke more abfolute, defird 
Of all the faireft Maides to have the vew. 

Much more me needs, to draw the femblant trew 


Of beauties Queene, the worlds fole wonderment, 
To fharpe my fence with fundry beauties vew, 


And fteale from each fome part of ornament. 
If all the world to feeke I overwent, 
A fairer crew yet no where could I fee 
Then that brave court doth to mine eie prefent ; 
That the worlds pride feemes gathered there to bee. 
Of each a part I ftole by cunning thefte : 


Forgive it me, faire Dames, fith lefle ye have not lefte. 


Ieh. ep 


b Ladies in the Court.| 'This Sonnet, as well as the preceding, was 
not reprinted in the later impreflions of the Faery Queene; for what 
reafon, is, we believe, nowhere ftated. C. 


THE FIRSE BOOK OF 


THE FAERIE QUEENE 


CONTAYNING THE LEGEND OF THE KNIGHT OF 
THE RED CROSSE, OR OF HOLINESSE. 


8 Les 


As time her taught, in lowly Shep- 
hards weeds, [tafke, 
Am now enforft, a farre unfitter 
For trumpets fterne to chaunge 
mine Oaten reeds, 
And fing of Knights and Ladies gentle deeds ; 
Whofe praifes having flept in filence long, 
Me, all too meane, the facred Mufe areeds 
To blazon broade emongtft her learned throng : 
Fierce warres and faithful loves fhall moralize my fong. 
2. 
Helpe then, O holy virgin! chiefe of nyne,* 
Thy weaker Novice to performe thy will ; 
Lay forth out of thine everlafting feryne” 


Adi) 


; as El 
Ganssa AA 


. iS Wo aensenes 


4 O holy virgin! chiefe of myne.| This invocation is addreffed to 
Clio. So, in vii. vii. 1, “ Thou greater Mufe.” See too F. Q. ili. iil. 
4, and vil. vi. 37. CHURCH. 


b thine everlafting feryne.| An efcritoir, or defe, from the Latin /cri- 


t 


t 
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The antique rolles, which there lye hidden ftill, 
Of Faerie knights, and fayreft Tanaquill, 
Whom that moft noble Briton Prince fo lon 
Sought through the world, and fuffered fo much ill, 
That I muft rue his undeferved wrong : 
O, helpe thou my weake wit, and fharpen my dull tong! 


<a 6 
And thou, moft dreaded impe of higheft Jove, 
Faire Venus fonne, that with thy cruell dart 
At that good knight fo cunningly didft rove, 
That glorious fire it kindled in his hart ; 
Lay now thy deadly Heben bowe apart, 
And with thy mother mylde come to mine ayde ; 
Come, both; and with you bring triumphant Mart,° 
In loves and gentle jollities arraid, 


After his murdrous fpoyles and bloudie rage allayd. 


Ui 
And with them eke, O Goddeffe heavenly bright ! 
Mirrour of grace and Majeftie divine, 
Great Ladie of the greateft Ifle, whofe light 
Like Phoebus lampe throughout the world doth fhine, 
Shed thy faire beames into my feeble eyne,® 
And raife my thoughtes, too humble and too vile, 
To thinke of that true glorious type of thine, 
The argument of mine affliéed ftile: 
The which to heare vouchfafe, O deareft dread, a while! 


nium. “ Scryn,afbrine 3 anciently a chef or cofer:” Veritegan. Upron. 
Spenfer ufes the word again in B. ii. C. OQ, tome ae 


° with you bring triumphant Mart.) So the Italians, Marte, the god 
of war; and fo too our poets: Fairfax, «« Taff.” ii. 89. 
«Thou proud defpifer of inconftant Marte.” 

Chaucer, “‘ Kn, Tale,” v. 2023. 
“* Nought was forgett the infortune of Mart.” 
And Lydgate, “* Of the droj.aW ary Ba 
“ For aye of Mart doubtous is the cure.” Upton. 
“into my feeble eyne.]. In the firft edit. the text is « into mine feeble 
eyne,” an obvious error, correéted in fubfequent impreffions. C, 


The Patrone of true Holineffe 
Foule Errour doth defeate ; 
Hypocrifie, him to entrappe, 


Doth to his home entreate. 


ie 
GENTLE Knight was pricking on the 
plaine, 
Ycladd in mightie armes and filver 
fhielde,’ 
Wherein old dints of deepe woundes 
did remaine, 
The cruell markes of many a bloody fielde ; 
Yet armes till that time did he never wield. 
His angry fteede did chide his foming bitt, 
As much difdayning to the curbe to yield: 
Full jolly’ knight he feemd, and faire did fitt, 
As one for knightly giufts and fierce encounters fitt. 


® Ycladd in mightie armes and filver fhielde.| Hardyng, from Nen- 


nius, fays in his Chronicle, printed in 1543, that, when Jofeph of Ari- 


mathea converted Arviragus, he 
ts gave hym then a /bilde of filver white, 
«¢ A croffe endlong and overtwart full perfecte : 
<< Thefe armes were ufed through all Britain 
«« For a common figne eche manne to know his nacion 
«© From enemies; which now we call certain 
“© Sainé Georges armes.” CHURCH. 


b Ful] jolly knicht.| Wandfome: Fr. jo/i. Cotgrave’s tranflation of 
JOY RNS J 8 


joli minutely paints a hero of romance, viz. “gay, trim, fine, gallant, 
neat, handfome, feat, well-fafhioned, minion, compt, polite.” ‘Topp. 
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| 2. 
Hi Ht | And on his breft a bloodie Croffe he bore, 
WOAH The deare remembrance of his dying Lord, 
For whofe fweete fake that glorious badge he wore, 
And dead, as living, ever him ador’d: 
Upon his fhield the like was alfo {cor’d, 
i Wh Ht ull For foveraine hope which in his helpe he had. 
aE Right faithfull true he was in deede and word ; 
TAL But of his cheere did feeme too folemne fad a 
ft Yet nothing did he dread, but ever was ydrad. 
#6: 
Upon a great adventure he was bond, 
That greateft Gloriana to him gave, 
(That greateft Glorious Queene of F aery lond) 
To winne him worfhippe, and her grace to have 
Which of all earthly thinges he moft did crave: 
And ever as he rode his hart did earne 
To prove his puiffance in battell brave 
Upon his foe, and his new force to learne 


Upon his foe, a Dragon horrible and ftearne. 


3 


_— 


| 4. 

We ia A lovely Ladie rode him faire befide, 

Hi | Hi 1 Upon a lowly Affe more white then {now, 
WO eee Yet fhe much whiter; but the fame did hide 
3 Under a vele, that wimpled was full low ;4 

Hil Beast And over all a blacke ftole thee did throw: 
A As one that inly mournd, fo was fhe fad, 


Ae © too folemne fad.| <“* Sad” generally means grave, ferious, heavy, in 
ee the writings of Spenfer’s time: but in the next ftanza but one he fays of 
wi Una, ‘‘ fo was fhe fad,” i. e. not merely grave and /ferious, but as one 
) lamenting fome fecret misfortune, fome “ hidden care.” (C. 
| Ai ¢ Under a vele, that wimpled was full low.) A veil and a wimple 
| ‘a feem to have been different names for the {ame thing; and when Lyd- 
gate, in a paflage quoted by T. Warton, {peaks of ** your veile, your 
wimple,” he merely calls it by two different names. A ““veil that 
wimpled was full low” is a veil that covered, or concealed, not merely 
Wit the face of Una, but a part of her perfon. C. 
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And heavie fate upon her palfrey flow ; 
Seemed in heart fome hidden care fhe had, 
And by her, in a line, a milkewhite lambe fhe lad. 
So pure and innocent, as veh fame lambe, 
She was in life and every vertuous lore ; 
And by defcent from Royall lynage came 
Of ancient Kinges and Queenes, that had of yore 
Their fcepters ftretcht from Eaft to Wefterne fhore, 
And all the world in their fubjection held ; 
Tull that infernall feend with foule uprore 
Forwatted all their land, and them expclds 
Whom to avenge fhe had this Knight from far compeld. 
6. 
Behind her farre away a Dwarfe did lag, 
That lafie feemd, in being ever laft, 
Or wearied with bearing of her bag 
Of needments at his backe. Thus as they patt, 4 
The day with cloudes was fuddeine overcatt, 
And angry Jove an hideous ftorme of raine 
Did poure into his Lemans lap* fo faft, 
That everie wight to fhrowd it did conftrain ; 
And this faire couple eke to fhroud themfelves were fain. 
ve 
Enforft to feeke fome covert nigh at hand, 
A fhadie grove not farr away they fpide, 
That promift ayde the tempeft to withftand ; 
Whole loftie trees, yclad with fommers pride, 
Did fpred fo broad, that heavens light did hide, 
Not perceable with power of any ftarr: 
And all within were pathes and alleies wide, 


° into bis Lemans lap.| ‘« Leman” ufualiy meant /weet-heart or mif: 
tres s and fo Spenfer employs it, B. ii. C. v. St. 28, where he fpeaks of 
the *‘leman” of Cymochles. It is a very old word in our language, 
and has been derived from the Fr. /’aimante. C., 


ile 


N 


anett Shine 
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With footing worne, and leading inward farr. 

Faire harbour that them feems; fo in they entred ar. 

8. 

And foorth they paffe, with pleafure forward led, 
Joying to heare the birdes {weete harmony, 
Which, therein fhrouded from the tempeft dred, 
Seemd in their fong to fcorne the cruell fky. 

1 Much can they praife the trees‘ fo ftraight and hy, 

Hy Hi) | The fayling Pine; the Cedar proud and tall; 

all The vine-propp Elme; the Poplar never dry ; 
The builder Oake, fole king of forrefts all ; 
Vil The Afpine good for ftaves; the Cypreffe funerall ; 


il The Laurell, meed of mightie Conquerours 

| And Poets fage; the Firre that weepeth ftill ; 
The Willow, worne of forlorne Paramours ; 

Hii The Eugh, obedient to the benders will ; 

te Hi The Birch for fhaftes; the Sallow for the mill; 
Wt The Mirrhe {weete-bleeding in the bitter wound ; 


* Much can they praife the trees.| The reader will find this expreffion 
very often, Much can they praife—i. e. Much they praifed. It is often 
ufed thus in Chaucer, and much oftener in G. Douglafs, the tranflator 
ease of Virgil. ‘The Greeks and Latins have exaétly the fame idiom. Upton. 
Healy aa Ovid, Seneca, Lucan, Statius, and Claudian, have all left usa defcription 
i ! } | of trees; but Spenfer, in this before us, feems more immediately to have 
Hi aN | had his favourite Chaucer in his eye: fee the ** Aflemb. of Fowles,” 
He Aa Rat 708 

| ALE ‘« The bilder oke, and eke the hardie asthe, 
) «<The piller elme, the coffir unto caraine, 
| i «« The boxe pipe-tree, the holme to whippis lasfhe, 
ey “ The failing firre, the cipres death to plaine, 
ie i | ** The fhooter ewe, the afpe for fhaftis plaine, 
La *« The olive of peace, and eke the dronken vine, 
<« The victor palme, the laurer to divine.” 


In Chaucer’s «* Complaint of the Blacke Knight,” we meet with another 
defcription of trees, from which Spenfer feems alfo to have drawn one 
or two circumftances. 

“The mirre alfo that wepith ever of kinde 

“The cedris hie, as upright as a line.” 'T. Warton. 
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The warlike Beech; the Ath for nothing ill; 
The fruitfull Olive; and the Platane round ; 
The carver Holme; the Maple feeldom inward found. 
IO. 
Led with delight, they thus beguile the way, 
Untill the bluftring ftorme is overblowne ; 
When, weening to returne whence they did ftray, 
‘They cannot finde that path, which firft was fhowne, 
But wander too and fro in waies unknowne, 
Furtheft from end then, when they neereft weene, 
That makes them doubt their wits be not their owne: 
So many pathes, fo many turnings feene, 
That which of them to take in diverfe doubt they been. 
II. 
At laft refolving forward ftill to fare, 
Till that fome end they finde, or in or out, 
That path they take that beaten feemd mot bare, 
And like to lead the labyrinth about ; 
Which when by tract they hunted had throughout, 
At length it brought them to a hollowe cave 
Amid the thickeft woods. The Champion ftout 
Eftfoones difmounted from his courfer brave, 
And to the Dwarfe a while his needleffe fpere he gave, 
1% 
‘* Be well aware,” quoth then that Ladie milde, 
“« Leaft fuddaine mifchiefe ye too rafh provoke: 
The danger hid, the place unknowne and wilde, 
Breedes dreadfull doubts, Oft fire is without fmoke, 
And perill without fhow: therefore your ftroke,® 
Sir Knight, with-hold, till further tryall made.” 
“* Ah Ladie,” (fayd he) “ fhame were to revoke 


& therefore your frroke.]® It is “ hardy ftroke” in the edit. 1590; 
but the epithet is directed to be erafed in the faults efcaped in the prefs. 
Neverthelefs it was not erafed, and the line remains of twelve fyllables, 
even in the folio 1611. C. 
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The forward footing for an hidden fhade: 
Vertue gives her felfe light through darkneffe for towade.”" 


1} 12. 
HAN el ea sbut%(quoth thes ne perill of this place 
i i) I better wot then you: though nowe too late 
Wal To wifh you backe returne with foule difgrace, 
Wh it Yet wifedome warnes, whileft foot is in the gate, 


To ftay the fteppe, ere forced to retrate. 
This is the wandring wood, this Errours den, 
A monfter vile, whom God and man does hate: 
Therefore I read beware.” ‘Fly, fly!” (quoth then 
The fearefull Dwarfe) “this is no place for living men.” 
I4. 
But, full of fire and greedy hardiment, 
The youthfull Knight could not for ought be ftaide ; 
But forth unto the darkfom hole he went, 
RUE Ve And looked in: his gliftring armor made 
Ea A litle glooming light, much like a fhade ; 
Nt By which he faw the ugly monfter plaine, 
Halfe like a ferpent horribly difplaide, 
Hy) But th’other halfe did womans fhape retaine, 
LE Moft lothfom, filthie, foule, and full of vile difdaine. 
AN We rg. 
ii i Hel And, as fhe lay upon the durtie ground, 
Hi HH Her huge long taile her den all overfpred, 
wn CE Yet was in knots and many boughtes upwound, 
| / | li Pointed with mortall fting. Of her there bred 
RE rene | A thoufand yong ones, which fhe dayly fed, 


alll Hh Sucking upon her poifnous dugs; each one 


h Vertue gives her felfe light through darknefe for to wade.| Milton 
had the fame beautiful idea in his mind, and perhaps this paflage, when 
he wrote the following in “* Comus :” 

<¢ Virtue could fee to do what virtue would 


<< By her own radiant light, though fun and moon 
«Were in the flat fea funk.”” Upron. 
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Of fundrie fhapes,' yet all ill-favored : 


Soone as that uncouth light upon them fhone, 

Into her mouth they crept, and fuddain all were gone. 
16. 

Their dam upftart out of her den effraide, 

And rufhed forth, hurling her hideous taile 

About her curfed head ; whofe folds difplaid 

Were ftretcht now forth at length without entraile.* 
She lookt about, and feeing one in mayle, 

Armed to point, fought backe to turne againe ; 

For light fhe hated as the deadly bale, 

Ay wont in defert darknes to remaine, 

Where plain none might her fee, nor fhe fee any plaine. 
i 7s 

Which when the valiant Elfe perceiv’d, he lept 

As Lyon fierce upon the flying pray, 

And with his trenchand blade her boldly kept 
From turning backe, and forced her to ftay: 
Therewith enrag’d fhe loudly gan to bray, 

And turning fierce her fpeckled taile advauntt, 
Threatning her angrie fting, him to difmay ; 

Who, nought aghaft, his mightie hand enhauntt : 
The ftroke down from her head unto her fhoulder glaunft. 
| 18. 

Much daunted with that dint her fence was dazd ; 
Yet kindling rage her felfe fhe gathered round, 
And all attonce her beaftly bodie raizd 

With doubled forces high above the ground: 

Tho, wrapping up her wrethed fterne arownd, 
Lept fierce upon his fhield, and her huge traine 

All fuddenly about his body wound, 


' Of Jundrie fbapes.| It is “ fhapes” in the edits. 1590 and 1596, 
and became /bape in 1611: we retain ‘‘ fhapes.” C. 
K at length without entraile.] i.e. without coil or involution. C. 


merely to break out or forth, and the fubftantive out 
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That hand or foot to ftirr he ftrove in vaine. 
God helpe the man fo wrapt in Errours endleffe traine !! 
ro: 
His Lady, fad to fee his fore conftraint, 
Cride out, “* Now, now, Sir knight, fhew what ye bee; 
Add faith unto your force, and be not faint ; 
Strangle her, els the fure will ftrangle thee.” 
That when he heard, in great perplexitie, 
His gall did grate for griefe and high difdaine ; 

And, knitting all his force, got one hand free, 
Wherewith he grypt her gorge with fo great paine, 
That foone to loofe her wicked bands did her conftraine. 
20. 

Therewith fhe {pewd out of her filthie maw 
A floud of poyfon horrible and blacke, 
Full of great lumps of flefh and gobbets raw, 
Which ftunck fo vildly,™ that it forft him flacke 
His grafping hold, and from her turne him backe. 
Her vomit full of bookes and papers was, 
With loathly frogs and toades, which eyes did lacke, 
And creeping fought way in the weedy gras: 

Her filthie parbreake® all the place defiled has. 

21. 

As when old father Nilus gins to {well 

With timely pride above the Aegyptian vale, 


| in Errours endleffe traine.| Church would read « Errours endleffe 
chaine,” but without warrant, though not, perhaps, without fome im- 
provement. All old impreffions have “ traine ;” and although it rhymes 
with the fame word above, yet they are to be taken in different fenfes : in 
the firft inftance it means, naturally, the tail, and in th 


tically, fraud or impofition. C., 
" Which ftunck fo vildly.] Here Spenfer, or his printer, for the firft 


e fecond, allego- 


time employed the old and corrupt {pelling of wilely: elfewhere vile and 


vild, as well as vilely and vildly, feem ufed indifferently, unlefs the rhyme 
require the one or the other. C. 


” Her filthie parbreake.| i.e. vomit ; but, ftriétly, to parbreake means 


-break. 
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His fattie waves doe fertile flime outwell, 
And overflow each plaine and lowly dale: 
But, when his later fpring gins to avale,° 
Huge heapes of mudd he leaves, wherin there breed 
Ten thoufand kindes of creatures, partly male 
And partly femall, of his fruitful feed ; 
Such ugly monftrous fhapes elfwher may no man reed. 
2.2. 
The fame fo fore annoyed has the knight, 
That, welnigh choked with the deadly ftinke, 
His forces faile, ne can no lenger fight : 
Whofe corage when the feend perceivd to fhrinke, 
She poured forth out of her hellifh finke 
Her fruitfull curfed fpawne of ferpents fmall, 
Deformed monfters, fowle, and blacke as inke, 
Which fwarming all about his legs did crall, 
And him encombred fore, but could not hurt at all. 
23. 
As gentle fhepheard in fweete eventide, 
When ruddy Phebus gins to welke in wett,? 
High on an hill, his flocke to vewen wide, 
Markes which doe byte their hafty fupper bett ; 
A cloud of cumbrous gnattes doe him moleft, 
All ftriving to infixe their feeble ftinges, 
That from their noyance he no where can reft ; 
But with his clownifh hands their tender wings 
He brufheth oft, and oft doth mar their murmurings. 


© But, when his later [pring gins to avale.| To “avale” is to lower 
or fink down: in the edit. 1590, “ {pring ” is ebbe s but among the 


errors of the prefs we are told to fubftitute “ {pring ” for ebbe: never- © 


thelefs ebd¢ is ftill retained in the folio 1611. C. 

P gins to welke in weft.\ ‘To “ welk” is to roll, to go down, from 
A. S. wealan. C. 

« He brufbeth oft.| It deferves remark that in Drayton’s copy of the 
folio 1611, that poet has altered “ oft” to off—“ he brufheth off””— by 


a pencil note in the margin. ‘The old copies are uniform. C. 
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2.4 
Thus ill beftedd, and fearefull more of fhame 
Then of the certeine perill he ftood in, 
Halfe furious unto his foe he came, 
Refolvd in minde all fuddenly to win, 
Or foone to lofe, before he once would lin a 
And ftroke at her with more then manly force 
That from her body, full of filthie fin, 
He raft her hatefull heade without remorfe: 
A ftreame of cole-black blood forth guthed from her corfe. 
25, 
Her fcattred brood, foone as their Parent deare 
They faw fo rudely falling to the ground, 
Groning full deadly, all with troublous feare 
Gathred themfelves about her body round, 
Weening their wonted entrance to have found 
At her wide mouth; but being there withftood, 
They flocked all about her bleeding wound, 
And fucked up their dying mothers bloud ; 
Making her death their life, and eke her hurt their good. 
26: 
That deteftable fight* him much amazde, 
To fee th’ unkindly Impes, of heaven accurtt, 
Devoure their dam; on whom while fo he gazd, 
Having all fatisfide their bloudy thurft, 
Their bellies fwolne he faw with fulneffe burft, 
And bowels gufhing forth: well worthy end 
Of fuch as drunke her life the which them nurft ! 
Now needeth him no lenger labour {pend, 


His foes have flaine themfelves, with whom he fhould 
contend. 


> 


* be once would lin.| i. e. he once would ceafe. A.S. linnan. C. 

° That deteftable fight.] The accent appears to have been ufual on 
the firft fyllable of deteffable. See F. Q. ii. xii. 8, and déleable, ii. 
xil. 12. See alfo Shakefpeare, ‘Rom. and Jul.” A. v. Sc. 3. Topp. 


‘Ge 


3 
He faire the knight faluted, 
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a7 
His Lady, feeing all that chaunft from farre, 


Approcht in haft to greet his victorie ; 


And faide, “ Faire knight, borne under happie ftarre, 


Who fee your vanquifht foes before you lye, 
Well worthie be you of that Armory, 
Wherein ye have great glory wonne this day, 
And proov’d your ftrength on a {trong enimie ; 
Your firft adventure: many fuch I pray, 


And henceforth ever with that like fucceed it may |!” 


28. 


Then mounted he upon his Steede againe, 


And with the Lady backward fought to wend. 
That path he kept which beaten was moft plaine, 
Ne ever would to any byway bend, 

But ftill did follow one unto the end ; 

The which at laft out of the wood them brought. 
So forward on his way (with God to frend) 

He paffed forth, and new‘adventure fought : 


Long way he traveiled before he heard of ought. 


29- 


At length they chaunft to meet upon the way 


An aged Sire, in long blacke weedes yclad, 
His feete all bare, his beard all hoarie oray, 
And by his belt his booke he hanging had: 
Sober he feemde, and very fagely fad, 

And to the ground his eyes were lowly bent, 
Simple in fhew, and voide of malice bad; 
And all the way he prayed as he went, 


And often knockt his breft, as one that did repent. 


oO 
louting low, 
Who faire him quited,' as that courteous was; 


‘Who faire him quited.| Reguited, payed him back his falutations 
again, F.-Qoy. viilM17, 


“Whom fhe faluting faire, faire refaluted was.” 


See alfo Fairfax, “Taff.” B. xvii. 59. Upron. 
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And after afked him, if he did know 
Of ftraunge adventures, which abroad did pas? 
“Ah! my dear fonne,” (quoth he) “ how fhould, alas! 
Silly old man, that lives in hidden cell, 
Bidding his beades all day for his trefpas, 
Tydings of warre and worldly trouble tell ? 

With holy father fits not with fuch thinges to mell.* 

our 

“* But if of daunger, which hereby doth dwell, 
And homebredd evil ye defire to heare, 
Of a ftraunge man I can you tidings tell, 
That wafteth all this countrie, farre and neare.” 
“‘ Of fuch,” (faide he,) “I chiefly doe inquere, 
And fhall thee well rewarde to fhew the place, 
In which that wicked wight his dayes doth weare ; 
For to all knighthood it is foule difgrace, 

That fuch a curfed creature lives fo long a {pace.” 

Rae 

“* Far hence” (quoth he) “ in waftfull wilderneffe 
Flis dwelling is, by which no living wight 
May ever paffe, but thorough great diftreffe.” 
‘* Now,” (faide the Ladie,) ‘‘ draweth toward night ; 
And well I wote, that of your later fight 
Ye all forwearied be; for what fo ftrong, 
But, wanting reft, will alfo want of might? 


" With holy father fits not with fuch thinges to mell.] There is no 
doubt that “ fits’ and “ fits”? would be eafily printed one for the other ; 
and in later impreffions “fits” was altered to fits, perhaps purpofely. 
Neverthelefs, << fits” appears to be what Spenfer wrote, and what he 
was well warranted by precedent in writing. Chaucer repeatedly em- 
ploys “ fits” where we fhould now place fits: fee Tyrwhitt’s « Glof- 
fary.” * Sits” is to be taken in the fenfe of /wits s and Spenfer, in his 
introductory Sonnet to the Earl of Oxford, ufes befit, which has been 
commonly mifprinted deft. To “ mell” is to meddle, and perhaps only 
an abridgment of the latter, which is from the Fr. mefler. Richardfon 
in his “* Diét.” treats “ mell”? and meddle as the {ame word, and Shake- 
{peare frequently employs it: in ‘* Meas. for Meas.” A. iv. Sc. 2, he 
has it in the form of meald. C., 
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The Sunne, that meafures heaven all day long, 

At night doth baite his fteedes the Ocean waves emong. 

33: 

«© Then with the Sunne take, Sir, your timely reft, 
And with new day new worke at once begin: 
Untroubled night, they fay, gives counfell beft.” 
“Right well, Sir knight, ye have advifed bin,” 
Quoth then that aged man: ‘“ the way to win 
Is wifely to advife; now day is fpent: 
Therefore with me ye may take up your In 
For this fame night.” The knight was well content ; 

So with that godly father to his home they went. 

34: 

A litle lowly Hermitage it was, 

Downe in a dale, hard by a forefts fide, 

Far from refort of people that did pas 

In traveill to and froe: a litle wyde 

There was an holy chappell edifyde,” 

Wherein the Hermite dewly wont to fay 

His holy thinges each morne and eventyde ; 

Thereby a chriftall ftreame did gently play, 
Which from a facred fountaine welled forth alway. 


35: 

Arrived there, the litle houfe they fill, 
Ne looke for entertainement where none was ; 
Reft 1s their feaft, and all thinges at their will: 
The nobleft mind the beft contentment has. 
With faire difcourfe the evening fo they pas; 
For that olde man of pleafing wordes had ftore, 
And well could file his tongue as fmooth as glas: 
He told of Saintes and Popes, and evermore 

He ftrowd an Ave-Mary after and before. 


’ an holy chappell edifyde.] i. e. built : the ufe of the verb to “ edify” 
in this way was by no means uncommon: it is, of courfe, its moft 
ancient and etymological fenfe. C. 
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RD? 
The drouping night thus creepeth on them faft ; 
And the fad humor loading their eyeliddes, 
As meflenger of Morpheus, on them catt 
Sweet flombring deaw, the which to {leep them biddes. 
Unto their lodgings then his gueftes he riddes: 
Where when all drownd in deadly fleepe he findes, 
He to his ftudie goes; and there amiddes 
His magick bookes, and artes of fandrie kindes, 
He feekes out mighty charmes to trouble fleepy minds. 
37° 
Then choofing out few words moft horrible, 
(Let none them read) thereof did verfes frame ; 
With which, and other fpelles like terrible, 
He bad awake blacke Plutoes griefly Dame; 
And curfed heven; and {pake reprochful fhame 
Of higheft God, the Lord of life and light : 
A bold bad man, that dar’d to call by name 
Great Gorgon, prince of darknes and dead night ; 
At which Cocytus quakes, and Styx is put to flight. 
Oo Sram 
And forth he cald out of deepe darknes dredd 
Legions of Sprights, the which, like litle flyes 
Fluttring about his ever-damned hedd, 
Awaite whereto their fervice he applyes, 
To aide his friendes, or fray his enimies. 
Of thofe he chofe out two, the falfeft twoo, 
And fitteft for to forge true-feeming lyes : 
The one of them he gave a meflage too, 


The other by him felfe ftaide, other worke to doo. 


ais) 
He, making fpeedy way through fperfed ayre,* 


* through fperfed ayre.] i. e. through di/perfed air, perhaps, thin 
air; the word alfo occurs in old writers in the form of /parfed, from 
the Lat. /pargere: fee Richardfon’s “ Di@.” « Sparfe:” he has not 
“* fperfe,” although he cites this paflage from Spenfer. C. 
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And through the world of waters wide and deepe, 
To Morpheus houfe doth haftily repaire. 

Amid the bowels of the earth full fteepe, 

And low, where dawning day doth never peepe, 
His dwelling is; there Tethys his wet bed’ 

Doth ever wafh, and Cynthia ftill doth fteepe 

In filver deaw his ever-drouping hed, 

Whiles fad Night over him her mantle black doth fpred. 
40. 

Whofe double gates he findeth locked faft, 

The one faire fram’d of burnifht Yvory, 

The other all with filver overcatt ; 

And wakeful dogges before them farre doe lye, 
Watching to banifh Care their enimy, 

Who oft is wont to trouble gentle Sleepe. 

By them the Sprite doth paffe in quietly, 

And unto Morpheus comes, whom drowned deepe 


In drowfie fit he findes: of nothing he takes keepe. 
Al. 


And more to lulle him in his flumber foft, 


A trickling ftreame from high rock tumbling downe, 
And ever-drizling raine upon the loft, 

Mixt with a murmuring winde, much like the fowne 
_ Of {warming Bees, did caft him in a fwowne. 

No other noyfe, nor peoples troublous cryes, 

As ftill are wont t’annoy the walled towne, 

Might there be heard; but carelefle Quiet lyes 


Wrapt in eternall filence farre from enimyes. 


¥ there Tethys his wet bed.| Upton remarks that Drayton, through- 


out his ‘* Polyolbion,” blunders between Tethys and Thetis. ‘This is 
the more fingular becaufe, in his copy of the folio 1611, of the F. 
Q. he has efpecially noted in the margin this noble picture of the 
dwelling-place of Morpheus, and has put a mark under Tethys ; who, as 
Upton truly flates, was the wife of Oceanus, while Thetis was a Nereid. 
S. Daniel has not confounded the two in his mafque of “ ‘Tethys’ Fef- 
tival,” 1610. Thetis was the granddaughter of Tethys. C. 
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42. 
The Meffenger approching to him {pake ; 


But his wafte wordes retournd to him in vaine: 
So found he flept, that nought mought him awake. 
Then rudely he him thruft, and pufht with paine, 
Whereat he gan to ftretch; but he againe 
Shooke him fo hard, that forced him to {fpeake. 
As one then in a dreame, whofe dryer braine 
Is toft with troubled fights and fancies weake,” 
He mumbled foft, but would not all his filence breake. 
43. 
The Sprite then gan more boldly him to wake, 
And threatned unto him the dreaded name 
Of Hecate: whereat he gan to quake, 
And, lifting up his lompifh head, with blame 
Halfe angrie afked him, for what he came. 
“* Hether ” (quoth he,) ‘* me Archimago fent, 
He that the ftubborne Sprites can wifely tame, 
He bids thee to him fend for his intent 
A fit falfe dreame, that can delude the fleepers fent.”# 
44. 
The God obayde; and, calling forth ftraight way 
A diverfe Dreame out of his prifon darke, 
Delivered it to him, and downe did lay 
Fis heavie head, devoide of careful carke - 


* Ls tof with troubled fights and fancies weake.] It is fighes for 
“fights” in the edit. 1590, but among the errata at the end we are 
told to read fighes «‘fights;” and « fights” is duly fubftituted in the 
later impreflions. C., 

* that can delude the fleepers fent.] <* Sent,” for the rhyme’s fake, is 
probably here put for /en/e or perception—a dream that could delude the 
faculties of the fleeper. Drayton, in his copy of the folio 161 1, has put 
a crofs againft ** fent,”’ as if to note the peculiarity. C, 

> devoide of careful carke.| Strictly, the expreffion careful carke”? 
is tautologous, meaning “ careful care.” Carke is derived from the A. S. 
carc, care; but if we could accept ‘* carke”’ as from the It. caricare, to 
load, the tautology would be avoided, for the meaning of * careful 
carke” would then be careful weight, or burden. C. 
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Whofe fences all were ftraight benumbd and ftarke. 
He, backe returning by the Yvorie dore, 
Remounted up as light as chearefull Larke ; 
And on his litle winges the dreame he bore 

In haft unto his Lord, where he him left afore. 

45- 

Who all this while, with charmes and hidden artes, 
Had made a Lady of that other Spright, 
And fram’d of liquid ayre her tender partes, 
So lively and fo like in all mens fight, 
That weaker fence it could have ravifht quight : 
The maker felfe, for all his wondrous witt, 
Was nigh beguiled with fo goodly fight. 
Her all in white he clad, and over it 

Caft a black ftole, moft like to feeme for Una fit.° 

46. 

Now, when that ydle dreame was to him brought, 
Unto that Elfin knight he bad him fly, 
Where he flept foundly void of evil thought, 
And with falfe fhewes abufe his fantafy, 
In fort as he him fchooled privily : 
‘And that new creature, borne without her dew,° 
Full of the makers guyle, with ufage fly 

_ He taught to imitate-that Lady trew, 

Whofe femblance fhe did carrie under feigned hew. 


© Caft a black frole, moft like to feeme for Una fit.] Here is the firft 
difcovery of the name of the Lady that accompanied the Red-crofle 
Knight. Our author’s refidence in Ireland furnifhed him with the name 
of Una, or Oonah: Lloyd (‘ Archzol.”) obferves, that it is there a 
common name of a woman. Spenfer might at the fame time intend to 
denote, by Uva, fingular and unparallelled excellence. ‘T. Warton. 

4 borne without her dew.| i. e. not according to the due courfe of 
nature; and in the folio 1611 it is printed, not ‘‘ dew,” as in the 4to. 
1590, but due, while “ trew,” that rhymes with it, is {pelt true, although 
«hew” is there ftill retained in the old form. Upton underftands 
«© dew ”’ to mean the dwe and proper qualities of a woman ; but fhe was 
not deftitute of fome of thofe qualities—fuch as the faculty of fpeech. C. 
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47: 

Thus, well inftructed, to their worke they hatte ; 
And, comming where the knight in flomber lay, 
The one upon his hardie head him plate, 

And made him dreame of loves and luftfull play, 
That nigh his manly hart did melt away, 

Bathed in wanton blis® and wicked Joy. 

Then feemed him his Lady by him lay, 

And to him playnd, how that falfe winged boy 


Her chafte hart had fubdewd to learne Dame Pleafures toy. 


48 


And fhe her felfe, of beautie foveraigne Queene, 


Fayre Venus, feemde unto his bed to bring 
Her, whom he, waking, evermore did weene 
To bee the chafteft flowre that aye did {pring 
On earthly braunch; the daughter of a king, 
Now a loofe Leman to vile fervice bound : 
And eke the Graces feemed all to fing, 
Flymen Io Hymen! dauncing all around; 


Whylft fretheft Flora her with Yvie girlond crownd. 


49. 


In this great paflion of unwonted luft, 


Or wonted feare of doing ought amis, 

He ftarteth up, as feeming to miftruft 

Some fecret ill, or hidden foe of his. 

Lo! there before his face his Ladie is, 
Under blacke ftole hyding her bayted hooke ; 
And as halfe blufhing offred him to kis, 
With gentle blandifhment and lovely looke, 


Mott like that Virgin true which for her Knight him took. 


upon this not unufual figure, fince it makes it 
of Promos and Caffandra ” (upon the fame fto 
fure for Meafure”) was by Spenfer, when it j 
a drama in two parts by George Whetftone, and publifhed in 1578, 
The original novel is by Giraldi Cinthio, and 
a profe tranflation of it in his « Heptameron of Civil Difcourfes,”’ 1582. 


© Bathed in wanton blis.| There is an ambiguity in T’odd’s note 


appear as if ** the Hiftory 
ry as Shakefpeare’s “ Mea- 
s well known to have been 


Whetftone alfo introduced 
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op 
All cleane difmayd to fee fo uncouth fight, 
| And halfe enraged at her fhameleffe guife, 
| He thought have flaine her‘ in his fierce defpight ; 
But haftie heat tempring with fufferance wife, 
He ftayde his hand; and gan himfelfe advife 
To prove his fenfe, and tempt her faigned truth. 
Wringing her hands, in wemens pitteous wife, 
Tho can fhe weepe, to ftirre up gentle ruth 
Both for her noble blood, and for her tender youth. 
Giz 
And fayd, “ Ah Sir, my lege Lord, and my love, 
Shall I accufe the hidden cruell fate, 
And mightie caufes wrought in heaven above, 
Or the blind God that doth me thus amate, 
For hoped love to winne me certaine hate? 
Yet thus perforce he bids me do, or die. 
Die is my dew; yet rew my wretched ftate, 4 
You, whom my hard avenging deftinie 
Hath made judge of my life or death indifferently. 
oor 
“* Your owne deare fake forft me at firft to leave 
My fathers kingdom ”—There fhe ftopt with teares ; 
Her {wollen hart her {peech feemd to bereave, 
And then again begonne ;5 “ My weaker yeares, 
Captiv’d to fortune and frayle worldly feares, 
Fly to your fayth for fuccour and fure ayde : 


"He thought have flaine her.] The folio 1611 has it « He thought 
t’have flaine her,” and the elifion feems needlefs in the 4to. 1590, though, 
of courfe, it was common to print to have “ have,” when it was wanted 


as a monofyllable. However, Spenfer has the fame elliptical form of 
expreflion elfewhere. C., 


° And then again begonne.] << Begonne” is the old paft tenfe of to 
begin ; but Todd, deferting the oldeft copy, prints degun : if he altered at 
all it fhould have been began ; but we adhere, as in other cafes, to the 
fpelling of the edit. 1590, when not evidently corrupted. C., 
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Let me not die in languor and long teares.” 

“Why, Dame,” (quoth he,) ‘‘ what hath ye thus dif- 
mya mayd ? 

vy What frayes ye, that were wont to comfort me affrayd ?” 


| Wl “‘ Love of your felfe,” fhe faide, ‘and deare conftraint, 

ni i Lets me not fleepe, but wafte the wearie night 

Wei In fecret anguifh and unpittied plaint, 

AA TE Whiles you in careleffe fleepe are drowned quight.” 
UE | Her doubtfull words made that redoubted knight 

HE Sufpect her truth; yet fince no’ untruth he knew, 
Ve Her fawning love with foule difdainefull {pight 


Hil He would not fhend ; but faid, “‘ Deare dame, I rew, 
Wi That for my fake unknowne fuch griefe unto you grew. 
WH 54 

Nit | “ Affure your felfe, it fell not all to ground ; 
i For all fo deare as life is to my hart, 


I deeme your love, and hold me to you bound: 
Ne let vaine feares procure your needleffe fmart, 
Where caufe is none; but to your reft depart.” 
| Not all content, yet feemd fhe to appeafe 

| Her mournefull plaintes, beguiled of her art, 

Wi And fed with words that could not chofe but pleafe : 

Nit ie So, flyding foftly forth, fhe turnd as to her eafe. 
| i Wi 

| 

} 


| Wl Long after lay he mufing at her mood, 
a Much griev’d to thinke that gentle Dame fo light, 
ae For whofe defence he was to fhed his blood. 
{ | | | At laft, dull wearines of former fight 
it i Having yrockt afleepe his irkefome {pright, 

: That troublous dreame gan frefhly toffe his braine 
With bowres, and beds, and ladies deare delight : 
But, when he faw his labour all was vaine, 

With that misformed fpright he backe returnd againe. 


SINE TPO) IL 


The guilefull great Enchaunter parts 
The Redcroffe Knight from Truth : 


Into whofe fread* faire falfhood fteps, 
And workes him woefull ruth. 


hi 
Y this the Northerne wagoner had fet? 
His fevenfold teme behind the ftedfaft 


ftarre 


Lay. 
ee) 


2 That was in Ocean waves yet never wet, 
CKSVEN 


But firme is fixt, and fendeth light from 


farre 


To al that in the wide deepe wandring arre ; 
And chearefull Chaunticlere with his note fhrill 
Had warned once, that Phoebus fiery carre 
In haft was climbing up the Eafterne hill, 

Full envious that night fo long his roome did fill: 


* Into whofe fiead.| ‘This line affords an inftance how old compofitors 
were fometimes mifled by the occurrence of a fimilar word in, or near, 
the fame line: ** ftead ” is mifprinted /feps in the edit. 15go, but it was 
afterwards corrected. C. 

> By this the Northerne wagoner had fet.| The northerne wagoner 
is Bootes, one of the conftellations ; his /evenfold teme are the feven ftars 
in the tail and hinder part of the Greater Bear, and vulgarly called 
Charles's wain ; and the fredfaft frarre is the Pole-ffar. CHurcu. 
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2) 


When thofe accurfed meffengers of hell, 


That feigning dreame, and that faire- forged Spright, 
Came to their wicked maifter, and gan tel 

Their booteleffe paines, and ill fucceeding night : 
Who, all in rage to fee his fkilfull might 

Deluded fo, gan threaten hellith paine, 

And fad Proferpines wrath, them to affright ; 

But, when he faw his threatning was but vaine, 


He caft about, and fearcht his baleful bokes againe. 


2. 
Eftfoones he tooke that mifcreated faire, 


And that falfe other Spright, on whom he {pred 
A feeming body of the fubtile aire, 

Like a young Squire, in loves and lufty hed 
His wanton daies that ever loofely led, 

Without regard of armes and dreaded fight : 
Thofe twoo he tooke, and in a fecrete bed, 
Covered with darkenes and mifdeeming night, 


Them both together laid to joy in vaine delight. 


Ar 
Forthwith he runnes with feigned faithfull haft 


Unto his gueft, who, after troublous fights 

And dreames, gan now to take more found repatt ; 
Whom fuddenly he wakes with fearful frights, 

As one aghaft with feends or damned {prights, 
And to him cals; “ Rife, rife! unhappy Swaine, 
That here wex old in fleepe, whiles wicked wights 
Have knit themfelves in Venus fhameful chaine : 


Come, fee where your falfe Lady doth her honor ftaine.” 


re 
All in amaze he fuddenly up ftart 


With {word in hand, and with the old man went; 
Who foone him brought into a fecret part, 


es 


ah 


A 
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Where that falfe couple were full clofely ment° 
In wanton luft and leud enbracement : 

Which when he faw, he burnt with gealous fire ; 
The eie of reafon was with rage yblent ; 

And would have flaine them in his furious ire, 


But hardly was reftreined of that aged fire. 


6. 


Retourning to his bed in torment great, 


And bitter anguith of his guilty fight, 

He could not reft; but did his ftout heart eat, 

And waft his inward gall with deepe defpight, 
Yrkefome of life, and too long lingring night. 

At laft faire Hefperus in higheft fkie 

Had {pent his lampe, and brought forth dawning light ; 
Then up he rofe, and clad him hattily : 

The dwarfe him brought his fteed ; fo both away do fly. 


7° 


Now when the rofy fingred Morning faire, 


Weary of aged Tithones faffron bed, 

Had {pred her purple robe through deawy aire, 

And the high hils Titan difcovered, 

The royall virgin fhooke off droufy hed ; 

And, rifing forth out of her bafer bowre, 

Lookt for her knight, who far away was fled, 

And for her dwarfe, that wont to wait each howre: 

hen gan fhe wail and weepe to fee that woeful ftowre. 
8. 

nd after him fhe rode, with fo much fpeede 

As her flowe beaft could make; but all in vaine, 

For him fo far had borne his light-foot fteede, 

Pricked with wrath and fiery fierce difdaine, 


° full clofely ment.| We have already had mecnt in the fenfe of min- 


gled, in “The Shep. Cal.” p. 132, and here it occurs again, with the 
fame meaning, but differently fpelt. C. 
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That him to follow was but fruitleffe paine : 
Yet fhe her weary limbes would never reft ; 
But every hil and dale, each wood and plaine, 
Did fearch, fore grieved in her gentle breft, 
He fo ungently left her, whome fhe loved beft. 


g. 
But fubtill Archimago, when his guefts 
He {aw divided into double parts, 
And Una wandring in woods and forrefts, 
Thy’ end of his drift, he praifd his divelith arts, 
That had fuch might over true meaning harts: 
Yet refts not fo, but other meanes doth make, 
Flow he may worke unto her further {marts ; 
For her he hated as the hifling fnake, 
And in her many troubles did moft pleafure take. 
IO. 
He then devifde himfelfe how to difguife ; 
For by his mighty fcience he could take 
As many formes and fhapes in feeming wife, 
As ever Proteus to himfelfe could make: 
Sometime a fowle, fometime a fith in lake, 
Now like a foxe, now like a dragon fell ; 

That of himfelfe he ofte for feare would quake, 
And oft would flie away. O! who can tell 
The hidden powre of herbes, and might of Magick fpel? 
THe 

But now feemde beft the perfon to put on 
Of that good knight, his late beguiled gueft : 
In mighty armes he was yclad anon, 
And filver fhield ; upon his coward breft 
A bloody croffe, and on his craven creft 
A bounch of heares difcolourd diverfly. 
Full jolly knight he feemde, and wel addrett ; 
And when he fate uppon his courfer free, 
Saint George himfelfe ye would have deemed him to be. 
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12. 

But he, the knight whofe femblaunt he did beare, 
The true Saint George, was wandred far away, 
Still flying from his thoughts and gealous feare: 
Will was his guide, and griefe led him aftray. 
At laft him chaunft to meete upon the way 

A faithleffe Sarazin, all armde to point, 

In whofe great fhield was writ with letters gay 
Sans foy ; full large of limbe and every joint 
He was, and cared not for God or man a point. 
13 

Hee had a faire companion of his way, 

A goodly Lady clad in fcarlot red, 

Purfled with gold and pearle of rich affay ; 
And like a Perfian mitre on her hed 

Shee wore, with crowns and owches garnifhed, 
The which her lavifh lovers to her gave. 

Her wanton palfrey all was overfpred 

With tinfell trappings, woven like a wave, 


u99 


Whofe bridle rung with golden bels and boffes brave. 


Wy 
With faire difport, and courting dalliaunce, 
She intertainde her lover all the way ; 


But, when fhe faw the knight his fpeare advaunce, 


Shee foone left of her mirth and wanton play, 
And bad her knight addreffe him to the fray, 


His foe was nigh at hand. He, prickte with pride, 


And hope to winne his Ladies hearte that day, 
Forth fpurred faft: adowne his courfers fide 


The red bloud trickling ftaind the way, as he did ride. 


iS 
The knight of the Redcroffe, when him he {pide 
Spurring fo hote with rage difpiteous, 

Gan fairely couch his fpeare, and towards ride. 
Soone meete they both, both fell and furious, 
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That, daunted with theyr forces hideous, 
Their fteeds doe ftagger, and amazed {tand ; 
And eke themfelves, too rudely «rigorous, 
Aftonied with the ftroke of their owne hand, 

Doe backe rebutte, and ech to other yealdeth land. 

16. 

As when two rams, ftird with ambitious pride, 
Fight for the rule of the rich fleeced flocke, 
Their horned fronts fo fierce on either fide 
Doe meete, that, with the terror of the fhocke 
Aftonied, both ftand fenceleffe as a blocke,® 
Forgetfull of the hanging victory : 

So ftood thefe twaine, unmoved as a rocke, 
Both ftaring fierce, and holding idely 
The broken reliques of their former cruelty. 
Ln 

The Sarazin, fore daunted with the buffe, 
Snatcheth his fword, and fiercely to him flies ; 
Who well it wards, and quyteth cuff with cuff: 
Each others equall puiffaunce envies, 


And through their iron fides with cruel] {pies® 


¢ both frand fenceleffe as a blocke.] In the ato. 1590, ** fenceleffe ” 
having been mifprinted fencele/e, by the ordinary miftake of the long / 
and f, the Poet correéted it in the lift of « faults efcaped in the print” 
at the end of Book iii. C., 

* with cruell fpies.} So the emendation made by Spenfer in his lift 
of errata; but, neverthelefs, crue/ties runs through all the ancient edi- 
tions. “The meaning (fays Upton) is, each envies the other’s equal 
valour, and each does feek with cruel] eyes, (fortitus fortunam oculis,) 
to pierce through the other’s fides, which are armed with iron. He 
feems plainly to have Homer in view, where Achilles is defcribed 
brandifhing his deadly dart againit Heétor, Il. x’. 320. Or Virgil’s 
expreflion, En. xi. 748. Or his defcription of AEneas fhaking his 
mortal fpear, and marking out with cruel [pies the deftined wound, En, 
xi. 919. See alfo Ariofto, Orl. Fur. C. xlvi. 118. Repining courage, 
is virtus indignata ; illi indignantes.” Upton’s reference to Ariofto has 
little or no application, for it is there only faid that the two contending 


knights endeavoured with their {words to difcover dove il ferro era pid 
raro of their armour. C., 
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Does feeke to perce; repining courage yields 
No foote to foe: the flafhing fier flies, i 
As from a forge, out of their burning thields ; re 
And ftreams of purple bloud new die the verdant fields. : 
18. 
** Curfe on that Croffe,” (qd. then the Sarazin, ) 
“‘ That keepes thy body from the bitter fitt ! 
Dead long ygoe, I wote, thou haddeft bin, 
Had not that charme from thee forwarned itt: 
But yet I warne thee now affured fitt, 
And hide thy head.” herewith upon his creft 
With rigor fo outrageous he {mitt, 
That a large fhare it hewd out of the reft, 
And glauncing downe his fhield from blame him fairly 
bleft. 
Ge 
Who, thereat wondrous wroth, the fleeping {park 
Of native vertue gan eftfoones revive ; 
And at his haughty helmet making mark, 
So hugely ftroke, that it the fteele did rive, 
And cleft his head. He, tumbling downe alive, 
With bloudy mouth his mother earth did kis, 
Greeting his grave: his grudging ghoft did ftrive 
With the fraile flefh ; at laft it flitted j 1S, 
Whether the foules de fly ‘ of men that live amis. 
20. 
The Lady, when fhe faw her champion fall 
Like the old ruines of a broken towre, 
Staid not to waile his woefull funerall, 


! Whether the Soules doe fly.| “ Whether” for whither is very com- 
mon in our old writers. Spenfer fometimes ufes ** whether” for who 
or which, as in B. iv. C. iv. St. 12, 


“* And then it fhall be tried, if ye will, 
“ Whether thall have the Hag, or hold the Lady ftill.”’ 
See alfo this Canto, St. 37.—‘* Whether in beauties glorie/ Sen Cy 


Saeco 


And tel both who ye be, and who that tooke your part. 
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But from him fled away with all her powre ; 
Who after her as haftily gan fcowre, 

Bidding the dwarfe with him to bring away 
The Sarazins fhield, figne of the conqueroure. 
Her foone he overtooke, and bad to ftay ; 


For prefent caufe was none of dread her to difmay. 


21e 


Shee turning backe, with ruefull countenaunce, 


Cride, “‘ Mercy, mercy, Sir, vouchfafe to fhow 
On filly Dame, fubject to hard mifchaunce, 

And to your mighty wil!” Her humbleffe low, 
In fo ritch weedes, and feeming glorious fhow, 
Did much emmove his ftout heroicke heart ;¢ 
And faid, ‘‘ Deare dame, your fuddein overthrow 
Much rueth me; but now put feare apart, 


DP) 


PRP Is 


Melting in teares, then gan fhee thus lament. 


«The wretched woman, whom unhappy howre 
Hath now made thrall to your commandement, 
Before that angry heavens lift to lowre, 

And fortune falfe betraide me to thy powre," 
Was (O! what now availeth that I was?) 
Borne the fole daughter of an Emperour ; 

He that the wide Weft under his rule has, 


And high hath fet his throne where Tiberis doth pas. 


23 


selde. in the firft flowre of my frefheft age, 


Betrothed me unto the onely haire 


& his ftout heroicke beart.| ‘The word ‘‘ heroicke” is fo printed in 


the old copies, to fhow that it was to be pronounced as a trifyllable. 
We may perhaps, therefore, prefume that of old the pra¢tice was not, 
as now, uniform. 


h betraide me to thy powre.] So the edit. 1590; but Todd followed 


the later impreflions, and read “‘ your powre.” C, 
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Of a moft mighty king, moft rich and fage: 
Was never Prince fo faithfull and fo faire, 
Was never Prince fo meeke and debonaire ; 
But ere my hoped day of fpoufall fhone, 
My deareft Lord fell from high honors ftaire 
Into the hands of hys accurfed fone, 
And cruelly was flaine ; that fhall I ever mone. 
24. 
“‘ Fis blefied body, f{poild of lively breath, 
Was afterward, I know not how, convaid, 
And fro me hid: of whofe moft innocent death 
When tidings came to mee, unhappy maid, 
O, how great forrow my fad foule affaid ! 
Then forth I went his woefull corfe to find, 
And many yeares throughout the world I ftraid, 
A virgin widow ; whofe deepe wounded mind 
With love long time did languifh, as the ftriken hind. 
ae 4 
‘* At laft it chaunced this proud Sarazin 
To meete me wandring ; who perforce me led 
With him away, but yet could never win 
The Fort, that Ladies hold in foveraigne dread. 
There lies he now with foule difhonor dead, 
Who, whiles he livde, was called proud Sans foy, 
The eldeft of three brethren ; all three bred 
Of one bad fire, whofe youngeft is Sans joy ; 
And twixt them both was born the bloudy bold Sans loy. 
oO: 
“In this fad plight, friendleffe, unfortunate, 
Now miferable I, Fideffa, dwell, 
Craving of you, in pitty of my ftate, 
To doe none ill, if pleafe ye not doe well.” 


He in great paffion’ al this while did dwell, 


' He in great paffion.| Spenfer, like other poets of his time, ufes 
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More bufying his quicke eies her face to view, 
Then his dull eares to heare what fhee did tell ; 
And faid, “ faire lady, hart of flint would rew 
The undeferved woes and forrowes, which ye fhew. 
O7: 
‘* Henceforth in fafe affuraunce may ye reft, 
Having both found a new friend you to aid, 
And loft an old foe that did you molett : 
Better new friend then an old foe is faid.” 
With chaunge of chear the feeming fimple maid 
Let fal her eien, as fhamefaft, to the earth, 
And yeelding foft, in that fhe nought gainfaid, 
So forth they rode, he feining feemely merth, 
And fhee coy lookes : fo dainty, they fay, maketh derth.« 
28, 
Long time they thus together traveiled ; 
Til, weary of their way, they came at laft 
Where grew two goodly trees, that faire did {pred 
Their armes abroad, with gray moffe overcatt ; 
And their greene leaves, trembling with every blaft, 
Made a calme fhadowe far in compafle round : 
The fearefull fhepheard, often there aghatt, 
Under them never fat, ne wont there found 
Fis mery oaten pipe, but fhund th’ unlucky ground. 
20. 
But this good knight, foone as he them can {pie, 
For the coole fhade him thither haftly got: 


*‘ paflion” for agitation or commotion. Shakefpeare puts “ paffioning ” 
for grieving ; 
***twas Ariadne, paflioning 
“For Thefeus’ perjury.” Two Gent. Ver. A. iv. Sc. 4. 
In « Rich, III.” A, i. Sc. 4, he has « paflionate humour” for compa/- 
fronate difpofition. C. 


K And foee coy lookes: fo dainty, they fay, maketh derth.] Proverb. 
“‘ Que rara, chara.” Upron. 
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For golden Phoebus, now ymounted hie, 
From fiery wheeles of his faire chariot 
Hurled his beame {fo fcorching cruell hot, 
That living creature mote it not abide ; 
And his new Lady it endured not. 
There they alight, in hope themfelves to hide 
From the fierce heat, and reft their weary limbs a tide. 
Glee 
Faire feemely pleafaunce each to other makes, 
With goodly purpofes,™ there as they fit ; 
And in his falfed fancy he her takes 
To be the faireft wight that lived yit ; 
Which to expreffe he bends his gentle wit ; 
And, thinking of thofe braunches greene to frame 
A girlond for her dainty forehead fit, 
He pluckt a bough; out of whofe rifte there came 
Smal drops of gory bloud, that trickled down the fame. 
3}- 
Therewith a piteous yelling voice was heard, 
Crying, ‘‘O! {pare with guilty hands to teare 
My tender fides in this rough rynd embard ; 
But fly, ah! fly far hence away, for feare 
Leaft to you hap that happened to me heare, 
And to this wretched Lady, my deare love ; 
O, too deare love, love bought with death too deare !” 


1 For golden Phoebus, now ymounted bie.| ‘The poet himfelf correéts 
this place among the errata of the firft edition. Yet all the fubfequent 
editions retain the error that mounted, till thofe of 1751 in quarto, of 
Church and Upton in 1758, and of 'Tonfon’s edition in1758. ‘Topp. 

™ With goodly purpofes.| Difcourfes. Fr. propos. Spenfer frequently 
ufes purpofe for converfation. See F. Q. lil. vill. 14. So Chaucer, p. 
284, edit. Urr. 

<< Crefeide unto that purpofe naught anfwerde.” CuHurcu. 
Shakefpeare (** Much ado,” &c. A. iii. Sc. 1.) employs “ propofe”’ in the 
fame way: fuch is the word in the 4to. 1600, but altered to purpofe 
(Spenfer’s word) in the folio 1623. C. 


oe 
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Aftond he ftood," and up his heare did hove; 
And with that fuddein horror could no member move. 
32. 
At laft whenas the dreadfull paffion 
Was overpaft, and manhood well awake, 
Yet mufing at the ftraunge occafion, 
And doubting much his fence, he thus befpake : 
“* What voice of damned Ghoft from Limbo lake, 
Or guilefull fpright wandring in empty aire, 
Both which fraile men doe oftentimes miftake, 
Sends to my doubtful eares thefe {peaches rare, 
And ruefull plaints,° me bidding guiltlefle blood to {pare?” 
33: 

Then, groning deep; ‘“‘ Nor damned Ghoft,” (qd. he,) 
“* Nor guileful fprite to thee thefe words doth {peake ; 
But once a man, Fradubio, now a tree ; 
Wretched man, wretched tree! whofe nature weake 
A cruell witch, her curfed will to wreake, 
Hath thus transformd, and plaft in open plaines, 
Where Boreas doth blow full bitter bleake, 
And {fcorching Sunne does dry my fecret vaines ; 

For though a tree I feme, yet cold and heat me paines.” 


” Aftond he ftood.| ** Aftond”’ means more than aftonied or aftonifhed : 
he was /unned, and {o affeéted as to be unable to move. In Painter’s 
<« Palace of Pleafure,” edit. Marth, fol. 105, we are told, “The good 
gentleman, hearing this ftraung cafe, was aftonned like one that had been 
ftroken with a flath of lightening.” R, Johnfon, in his « Seven Cham- 
pions,” edit. 1608, pt. 2, ufes aftonied for ftunned: She “gave him fo 
{trong a blow upon the burgonet, that he fell aftonied to the earth, with- 
out any feeling.” Again, on the fame page, “She ftroke the Magitian 
fo furioufly that fhe made him once againe to fall to the ground all 
aftonied.” With reference to the laft claufe of the line, “and up his 
heare did hove,” Upton quotes, Opa} 3% tpixes eorayv, from Hom. 
Il. 359, which Chapman rather metaphraftically renders, << Upright 
upon his /angui/bing head his hair ftood.” C. 

° And ruefull plaints.] In the sto. 1590, “ ruefull plaints” is tuefull 
plants ; but in the lift of errata we are told that tuefull ought to be 
“ ruefull,” but no correétion is made of plants. 'The neceflary emen- 
dation is derived from later impreflions. C. 
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34- 
“< Say on, Fradubio, then, or man or tree,” 


Qd. then the Knight; ‘‘ by whofe mifchievous arts 
Art thou misfhaped thus, as now I fee? 
He oft finds med’cine who his griefe imparts, 
But double griefs afflict concealing harts, 
As raging flames who ftriveth to fuppreffe.” 
“The author then,” (faid he) ‘ of all my f{marts, 
Is one Dueffa, a falfe forcerefle, 
That many errant knights hath broght to wretchedneffe. 
BY. 
‘“<TIn prime of youthly yeares, when corage hott 
The fire of love, and joy of chevalree, 
Firft kindled in my breft, it was my lott 
To love this gentle Lady, whome ye fee 
Now not a Lady, but a feeming tree ; 
With whome, as once I rode accompanyde, 
Me chaunced of a knight. encountred bee, 
That had a like faire Lady by his fyde ; 
Lyke a faire Lady, but did fowle Dueffa hyde. 
Qc: 
““ Whofe forged beauty he did take in hand 
All other Dames to have exceeded farre: 
I in defence of mine did likewife ftand, 
Mine, that did then fhine as the Morning ftarre. 
So both to batteill fierce arraunged arre ; 
In which his harder fortune was to fall 
Under my fpeare: fuch is the dye of warre. 
His Lady, left as a prife martiall, 
Did yield her comely perfon to be at my call. 
37° 
“¢ So doubly lov’d of ladies, unlike faire, 
Th’ one feeming fuch, the other fuch indeede, 
One day in doubt I caft for to compare 
Whether in beauties glorie did exceede: 
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A Rofy girlond was the victors meede. 
Both feemde to win, and both feemde won to bee, 
So hard the difcord was to be agreede. 
Freliffa was as faire as faire mote bee, 
And ever falfe Dueffa feemde as faire as thee. 
38. 
“The wicked witch, now feeing all this while 
The doubtfull ballaunce equally to {way, 
What not by right fhe caft to win by guile; 
And by her hellith fcience raifd ftreight way 
A foggy mift that overcaft the day, 
And a dull blaft, that breathing on her face 
Dimmed her former beauties fhining ray, 
And with foule ugly forme did her difgrace : 
Then was fhe fayre alone, when none was faire in place. 
39: 
‘< "Then cride fhe out, ‘ F te fye! deformed wight, 
© Whofe borrowed beautie now appeareth plaine 
‘To have before bewitched all mens fight : 
‘QO! leave her foone, or let her foone be flaine.’ 
Her loathly vifage viewing with difdaine, 
Eftfoones I thought her fuch as fhe me told, 
And would have kild her; but with faigned paine 
The falfe witch did my wrathfull hand with-hold: 
So left her, where fhe now is turnd to treen mould.’ 
40. 
“< Thensforth I tooke Dueffa for my Dame, 
And in the witch unweeting joyd long time ; 


P now ts turnd to treen mould.| <*'Treen,” from tree, was formerly not 
an unufual adjective, and fometimes it is the plural fubftantive. We 
meet with it much earlier, and in Spenfer’s time in the * Par, of Dainty 
Devices,” edit. 1578, Sign. A iiij. 

“‘ At homely boord his quiet foode, his drinkes in treene be tane, 

‘When oft the proud in cuppes of gold with wine receive their 

bane.” 


He took his drink from wooden veffels and not from golden cups. C. 
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Ne ever wift but that fhe was the fame ; 
Tull on a day (that day is everie Prime,‘ 
When Witches wont do penance for their crime, ) 
I chaunft to fee her in her proper hew, 
Bathing her felfe in origane and thyme :' 
A filthy foule old woman I did vew, 
That ever to have toucht her I did deadly rew. 
Ar. 

“¢ Her neather partes misfhapen, monftruous, 
Were hidd in water, that I could not fee; 
But they did feeme more foule and hideous, 
Then womans fhape man would beleeve to bee. 
Thensforth from her moft beaftly companie 
I gan refraine, in minde to flipp away, 
Soone as appeard fafe opportunitie : 
For danger great, if not affurd decay, 

I faw before mine eyes, if I were knowne to ftray. 

Ad. 

‘¢ The divelith hag by chaunges of my cheare 
Perceiv’d my thought ; and, drownd in fleepie night, 
With wicked herbes and oyntments did befmeare 
My body all, through charmes and magicke might, 
That all my fenfes were bereaved quight : 


1 Zill on a day (that day is everie Prime.] Prime is ufed by Spenfer 
in different fignifications, (often for morning 3) here, for the fpring, or 
beginning of the year; or, it may mean the prime of the moon, at the 
firft appearing of the new moon, called the Prime: and this explanation 


has reference to Hecate, who is the fame as the moon, and prefides over 
witchcraft. Upron. 


" Bathing her felfe in origane and thyme.] For this « filthy foule old 
woman,” in the more minute defcription which the poet gives of her, 
F. Q. i, viii. 47, is defcribed with « a fcabby fein ;” and origane, or 
baftard marjoram, is more efpecially mentioned as a cure for fach un- 
feemly diforders: «< Organie healeth {cabs, itchings, and {curuinefle, 
being v/ed in bathes.” Gerarde’s “ Herball,” fol. 1597. p. 542. Thyme 
is deemed of fimilar virtue with organie in Langham’s ‘* Garden of 


Health,” 2nd. ed. 1633, p. 453. Topp. 
I. P 
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Then brought fhe me into this defert watte, 
And by my wretched lovers fide me pight ; 

Where now, enclofd in wooden wals full fafte, 
Banifht from living wights, our wearie daies we watfte.” 
43. 

“ But how long time,” faid then the Elfin knight, 
«« Are you in this misformed hous to dwell?” 
«c We may not chaunge,” (quoth he,) “this evill plight, 
Till we be bathed in a living well: 
That is the terme prefcribed by the fpell.” 
<©Q! how,” fayd he, “ mote I that well out find, 
That may reftore you to your wonted well °” 
“Time and fuffifed fates to former kynd 

Shall us reftore; none elfe from hence may us unbynd.” 


Ad. 
The falfe Dueffa, now Fideffa hight, 
Heard how in vaine Fradubio did lament, 
And knew well all was true. But the good knight, 
Full of fad feare and ghaftly dreriment, 
When all this fpeech the living tree had {pent, 
The bleeding bough did thruft into the ground, 
That from the blood he might be innocent, 
And with frefh clay did clofe the wooden wound : 
Then, turning to his Lady, dead with feare her fownd. 


45. 
Her feeming dead he fownd with feigned feare, 
As all unweeting of that well fhe knew ; 
And paynd himfelfe with bufie care to reare 
Her out of careleffe fwowne. Her eyelids blew, 
And dimmed fight, with pale and deadly hew, 
At laft fhe up gan lift: with trembling cheare 
Her up he tooke, (too fimple and too trew) 
And oft her kift. At length, all paffed feare, 
He fet her on her fteede, and forward forth did beare. 


COAGN Oe PT: 


Forfaken Truth long Jeekes her love, 
And makes the Lyon mylde ; 

Marres blind Devotions mart, and fals 
In hand of leachour vylde. 


I 


ee oi ayOUGHT is there under heav’ns wide hol- 


N lowneffe, 
y That moves more deare compaflion of 
mind, 
Then beautie brought t’unworthie 
wretchedneffe 
Through envies fnares, or fortunes freakes unkind. 
I, whether lately through her brightnes blynd, 
Or through alleageance, and faft f éalty, 
Which I do owe unto all womankynd, 
Feele my hart perft with fo great agony, 
When fuch I fee, that all for pitty I could dy. 
2. 
And now it is empaflioned fo deepe, 
For faireft Unaes fake, of whom I fing, 
That my frayle eies thefe lines with teares do fteepe, 
To thinke how fhe through guyleful handeling, 
Though true as touch, though daughter of a king, 


Though faire as ever living wight was fayre, 
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Biv) THE FAERIE QUEENE. Boa 


Though nor in word nor deede ill meriting, 
Is from her knight divorced in defpayre, 


And her dew loves deryv’d to that vile witches fhayre. 


S. 
Yet fhe, moft faithfull Ladie, all this while 


Forfaken, wofull, folitarie mayd, 

Far from all peoples preace,* as in exile, 

In wilderneffe and waftfull deferts ftrayd, 

To feeke her knight ; who, fubtily betrayd 

Through that late vifion which th’ Enchaunter wrought, 
Had her abandond. She, of nought affrayd, 
Through woods and waftnes wide him daily fought ; 


Yet wifhed tydinges none of him unto her brought. 


4 


One day, nigh wearie of the yrkefome way, 


From her unhaftie beaft fhe did alight ; 
And on the graffe her dainty limbs did lay 
In fecrete fhadow, far from all mens fight: 
From her fayre head her fillet fhe undight, 
And layd her ftole afide. Her angels face, 
As the great eye of heaven, fhyned bright, 
And made a funfhine in the fhady place ; 


Did never mortall eye behold fuch heavenly grace. 


§. 
It fortuned, out of the thickeft wood 


A ramping Lyon rufhed fuddeinly, 
Hunting full greedy after falvage blood. 
Soone as the royall virgin he did fpy, 
With gaping mouth at her ran greedily, 
To have attonce devourd her tender corfe ; 
But to the pray when as he drew more ny, 


His bloody rage afwaged with remorfe, 


@ Far from all peoples preace.| Prefs or crowd. So Chaucer, “ Wif 


of Bathes Prol.” 6104. ed. Tyrwhitt: 


‘‘ Great prees at market maketh dere ware.” ‘Topp. 


ona: 
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And, with the fight amazd, forgat his furious forfe. 
6. 
In ftead thereof he kift her wearie feet, 
And lickt her lilly hands with fawning tong, 
As he her wronged innocence did weet. 
O, how can beautie maifter the moft ftrong, 
And fimple truth fubdue avenging wrong! 
Whofe yielded pryde and proud fubmiffion, 
Still dreading death, when fhe had marked long, 
Her hart gan melt in great compaftion ; 
And drizling teares did fhed for pure affection. 
a, 
‘© The Lyon, Lord of everie beaft in field,” 
Quoth fhe, ‘his princely puiffance doth abate, 
And mightie proud to humble weake does yield, 
Forgetfull of the hungry rage, which late 
Him prickt, in pittie of my fad eftate: 
But he, my Lyon, and my noble Lord, 
How does he find in cruell hart to hate 
Her, that him lov’d, and ever moft adord 
As the God of my life? why hath he me abhord 2?” 
8. 

Redounding teares did choke th’ end of her plaint, 
Which foftly ecchoed from the neighbour wood ; 
And, fad to fee her forrowfull conftraint, 

The kingly beaft upon her gazing ftood: 
With pittie calmd downe fell his angry mood. 
At laft, in clofe hart fhutting up her payne, 
Arofe the virgin, borne of heavenly brood, 
And to her fnowy Palfrey got agayne, 
To feeke her ftrayed Champion if fhe might attayne. 


> Redounding teares did choke.| Were “ redounding” is ufed for 
overflowing, redundant ; but in the paflage quoted by Richardfon, from 
Lord Berner’s  Froifart,” (I. c. 185) it means re/ounding, for he {peaks 
of the clattering of armour heard in a neighbouring abbey. C. 
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9. 
The Lyon would not leave her defolate, 
But with her went along, as a ftrong gard 
Of her chaft perfon, and a faythfull mate 
Of her fad troubles and misfortunes hard: 
Still, when fhe flept, he kept both watch and ward ; 
And, when fhe wakt, he wayted diligent, 
With humble fervice to her will prepard : 
From her fayre eyes he tooke commandement, 
And ever by her lookes conceived her intent. 
LO. 
Long fhe thus traveiled through deferts wyde, 
By which fhe thought her wandring knight fhold pas, 
Yet never fhew of living wight efpyde ; 
Till that at length fhe found the troden gras, 
In which the tract of peoples footing was, 
Under the fteepe foot of a mountaine hore: 
The fame the followes, till at laft fhe has 
A damzel f{pyde, flow footing her before, 
That on her fhoulders fad a pot of water bore. 
uit 
To whom approching fhe to her gan call, 
To weet if dwelling place were nigh at hand ; 
But the rude wench her anfwerd nought at all: 
She could not heare, nor fpeake, nor underftand ; 
Till, feeing by her fide the Lyon ftand, 
With fuddeine feare her pitcher downe fhe threw, 
And fied away :° for never in that land 
Face of fayre Lady fhe before did vew, 
And that dredd Lyons looke her caft in deadly hew. 


© And fled away.| After having told us, that, feeing the lion ftand 
by her, fhe fled away for fear, he adds, that this was becaufe fhe had 
never feen a lady before, which certainly was no reafon why fhe fhould 
fly from the lion. What our author intended to exprefs here, was, that 
“< at feeing the lion, and fo beautiful a lady, an object never feen before 
in that country, fhe was affrighted, and fled.” T. Warton. 
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12. 

Full faft fhe fled, ne ever lookt behynd, 

| As if her life upon the wager lay ; 

And home fhe came, whereas her mother blynd 
Sate in eternall night: nought could fhe fay ; 
But, fuddeine catching hold, did her difmay 
With quaking hands, and other fignes of feare : 
Who, full of ghaftly fright and cold affray, 
Gan fhut the dore. By this arrived there 

Dame Una, weary Dame, and entrance did requere : 

131 

Which when none yielded, her unruly Page 
With his rude clawes the wicket open rent, 
And let her in; where, of his cruell rage 
Nigh dead with feare, and faint aftonifhment, 
Shee found them both in darkfome corner pent ; 
Where that old woman day and night did pray 
Upon her beads, devoutly penitent: 
Nine hundred Pater noffers every day, 

And thrife nine hundred ves fhe was wont to fay. 

4. 

And to augment her painefull penaunce more, 
Thrife every weeke in afhes fhee did fitt, 
And next her wrinkled fkin rough fackecloth wore, 
And thrife three times did faft from any bitt ; 
But now, for feare her beads fhe did forgett : 
Whofe needleffe dread for to remove away, 

Faire Una framed words and count’naunce fitt ; 
Which hardly doen, at length fhe gan them pray, 
That in their cotage {mall that night fhe reft her may. 

ee 
The day is fpent; and commeth drowfie night, 
When every creature fhrowded 1s in fleepe. 
Sad Una downe her laies in weary plight, 
And at her feete the Lyon watch doth keepe : 


Pt AK ry ee a ee ee 
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In ftead of reft fhe does lament and weepe, 

For the late loffe of her deare loved knight, 

And fighes, and grones, and evermore does fteepe 
Her tender breft in bitter teares all night ; 


All night fhe thinks too long, and often lookes for light. 


Th: 


Now when Aldeboran was mounted hye 


Above the fhinie Caffiopeias chaire, 

And all in deadly fleepe did drowned lye, 
One knocked at the dore, and in would fare: 
He knocked faft, and often curft, and fware, 
That ready entraunce was not at his call; 
For on his backe a heavy load he bare 

Of nightly ftelths, and pillage feverall, 


Which he had got abroad by purchas criminall.4 


Le 


He was, to weete, a ftout and fturdy thiefe, 


Wont to robbe churches of their ornaments, 
And poore mens boxes of their due reliefe, 
Which given was to them for good intents: 
The holy Saints of their rich veftiments 

He did difrobe, when all men careleffe flept, 
And fpoild the Priefts of their habiliments ; 
Whiles none the holy things in fafety kept, 


Then he by conning fleights in at the window crept. 


18. 


And all that he by right or wrong could find, 


Unto this houfe he brought, and did beftow 

Upon the daghter of this woman blind, 

Abefia, daughter of Corceca flow, 

With whom he whoredome ufd, that few did know, 
And fed her fatt with feaft of offerings, 


* by purchas criminall.] Spenfer here, like many other poets of his 


period, ufes ** purchas” in the fenfe of booty—property obtained by 
difhoneft «¢ pillage.” C. 
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And plenty, which in all the land did grow: 
Ne {pared he to give her gold and rings 5 
And now he to her brought part of his ftolen things. 
Ig. 
Thus, long the dore with rage and threats he bett ; 
Yet of thofe fearfull women none durtt rize, 
The Lyon frayed them, him in to lett. 
He would no lenger ftay him to advize, 
But open breakes the dore in furious wize, 
And entring is, when that difdainfull beaft, 
Encountring fierce, him fuddein doth {urprize ; 
And, feizing cruell clawes on trembling breft, 
Under his Lordly foot him proudly hath fuppreft. 
20. 
Fim booteth not refift, nor fuccour call, 
His bleeding hart is in the vengers hand ;° 
Who ftreight him rent in thoufand peeces {mall, 
And quite difmembred hath: the thirfty land 
Dronke up his life ; his corfe left on the. ftrand. 
His fearefull freends weare out the wofull night, 
Ne dare to weepe, nor feeme to underftand 
The heavie hap which on them is alight ; 
Affraid leaft to themfelves the like mifhappen might. 
21. 
Now when broad day the world difcovered has, 
Up Una rofe, up rofe the lyon eke ; 
And on their former journey forward pas, 
In waies unknowne, her wandring knight to feeke, 


° im the vengers hand.| In Spanith the forefeet of beafts are called 
manos. And Cicero, {peaking of the probofcis of the elephant, fays, 
** Manus etiam data elephantis,” &c. ‘* Nat. Deor.”’ ii, 47. But what 
is nearer to our purpofe, Lucian calls the forefoot of the lion, 4 yelp 
% Sefia. I might mention too Dante, “Inferno,” C. vi. in his defcrip- 
tion of Cerberus, 

** Fl ventre largo, ed unghiate /e mani.” 


And Dan. vi. 27. «* Who hath delivered Daniel from the power of the 
lions.” Heb. Jazd. Upron. 
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With paines far paffing that long wandring Greeke, 
That for his love refufed deitye. 
Such were the labours of this Lady meeke, 
Still feeking him, that from her ftill did flye ; 
Then furtheft from her hope, when moft fhe weened nye. 
203 
Soone as fhe parted thence, the fearfull twayne, 
That blind old woman, and her daughter dear, 
Came forth; and, finding Kirkrapine there flayne, 
For anguifh great they gan to rend their heare, 
And beat their brefts, and naked flefh to teare: 
And when they both had wept and wayld their fill, 
Then forth they ran, like two amazed deare, 
Halfe mad through malice and revenging will, 
To follow her that was the caufer of their ill. 
oe 
Whome overtaking, they gan loudly bray, 
With hollow houling, and lamenting cry ; 
Shamefully at her rayling all the way, 
And her accufing of difhonefty, 
That was the flowre of faith and chaftity: 
And ftill, amidft her rayling, fhe did pray 
That plagues, and mifchiefes, and long mifery, 
Might fall on her, and follow all the way ; 
And that in endleffe error fhe might ever ftray. 


9d 


~ 


But, when fhe faw her prayers nought prevaile, 
Shee backe retourned with fome labour loft ; 
And in the way, as fhee did weepe and waile, 
A knight her mett in mighty armes emboft, 
Yet knight was not for all his bragging boft ; 
But fubtill Archimag, that Una fought 
By traynes into new troubles to have tofte. 
Of that old woman tidings he befought, 

If that of fuch a Lady fhee could tellen ought. 
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26. 
Therewith fhe gan her paffion to renew, fee 
And cry, and curfe, and raile, and rend her heare, Hae 
Saying, that harlott fhe too lately knew, 
That caufd her fhed fo many a bitter teare ; 
And fo forth told the ftory of her feare. : 
Much feemed he to mone her hapleffe chaunce, 
And after for that Lady did inquere ; 
Which being taught, he forward gan advaunce 
His fair enchaunted fteed, and eke his charmed launce. 
26. 
Ere long he came where Una traveild flow, 
And that wilde champion wayting her befyde ; 
Whome {eeing fuch, for dread hee durft not fhow 
Him felfe too nigh at hand, but turned wyde 
Unto an hil; from whence when fhe him fpyde, 
By his like feeming fhield her knight by name 
Shee weend it was, and towards him gan ride: 
Approching nigh, fhe wift it was the fame; 
And with faire fearefull humbleffe' towards him fhee came: 
27, 
And weeping faid, «‘ Ah, my long lacked Lord, 
Where have ye bene thus long out of my fight? 
‘Much feared I to have bene quite abhord, 
Or ought have done, that ye difpleafen might, 
That fhould as death unto my deare heart light: 
For fince mine eie your joyous fight did mis, 
My chearefull day is turnd to cheareleffe night, 
And eke my night of death the fhadow is; 


And with faire fearefull humbleffe.| Spenfer alfo ufes humblene/s 
when the verfe requires three fyllables, F. Q. B. v. C. xii. St. 24.5 and 
he has *‘ humbleffe”’ again in this Book, C. xii. St. 8. Chaucer has 
«< humblefle”’ in his ** Knight’s Tale;” but Gower, the Latinifed form 
of humility. Shakefpeare and others avail themfelves of zob/e/s for no- 
bility («« Rich. II.” A. iv. Sc.1); and Spenfer again has ‘* nimblefle ” for 
nimblene/s, wanting a diflyllable, in F. Q. B. v. C. ix. St. 29. C. 
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But welcome now, my light, and fhining lampe of blis!” 
28% 
He thereto meeting faid, “‘ My deareft Dame, 
Far be it from your thought, and fro my wil, 
To thinke that knighthood I fo much fhould fhame, 
As you to leave that have me loved ftil, 
And chofe in Faery court, of meere goodwil, 
Where nobleft knights were to be found on earth. 
The earth fhall fooner leave her kindly fkil 
To bring forth fruit, and make eternal derth, 
Then I leave you, my liefe, yborn of hevenly berth. 
20 | 
«¢ And footh to fay, why I lefte you fo long, 
Was for to feeke adventure in ftraunge place ; 
Where, Archimago faid, a felon ftrong 
To many knights did daily worke difgrace ; 
But knight he now fhall never more deface: 
Good caufe of mine excufe, that mote ye pleafe 
Well to accept, and evermore embrace 
My faithfull fervice, that by land and feas 
Have vowd you to defend. Now then, your plaint ap- 
peafe.” 
30: 
His lovely words her feemd due recompence 
Of all her paffed paines: one loving howre 
For many yeares of forrow can difpence ; 
A dram of {weete is worth a pound of fowre. 
Shee has forgott how many a woeful ftowre 
For him fhe late endurd; fhe fpeakes no more 
Of paft: true is, that true love hath no powre 
To looken backe; his eies be fixt before. 
Before her ftands her knight, for whom fhe toyld fo fore. 
rhe 
Much like, as when the beaten marinere, 
That long hath wandred in the Ocean wide, 


Ger. 
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Ofte fouft in fwelling Tethys faltith teare ; 

And long time having tand his tawney hide 

With bluftring breath of Heaven, that none can bide, 
And {corching flames of fierce Orions hound ;® 


Soone as the port from far he has efpide, 
His chearfull whiftle merily doth found, 


And Nereus crownes with cups; his mates him pledg 


around. 
Ro: 


Such joy made Una, when her knight fhe found ; 


And eke th’ enchaunter joyous feemde no lefle 

Then the glad marchant, that does vew from ground 
His fhip far come from watrie wilderneffe ; 

He hurles out vowes, and Neptune oft doth bleffe. 
So forth they paft; and all the way they {pent 
Difcourfing of her dreadful late diftreffe, 

In which he afkt her, what the Lyon ment ; 


Who told her all that fell, in journey as fhe went." 


oo: 


They had not ridden far, when they might fee 


One pricking towards them with haftie heat, 
Full ftrongly armd, and on a courfer free 


That through his fierfneffe fomed all with {weat, 


And the fharpe yron did for anger eat, 


When his hot ryder fpurd his chauffed fide: 
His looke was fterne, and feemed ftill to threat 
Cruell revenge, which he in hart did hyde ; 


And on his fhield Sanfloy in bloody lines was dyde. 


& And fcorching flames of fierce Orions hound.| Sirius, or the Dog- 
ftars fo called by Homer. Jorrin. 

h Who told her all that fell, in journey as foe went.| 'This line is a 
little inverted, but the meaning is that Una, in her journey as fhe went, 
told Archimago all that befell her. Some needlefs notes have been 
written upon the paflage; and Todd fays that the folio 1611 reads 
«© Who told him,” &c. which is a miftake, for the text there is precifely 
the fame as in the firft edition, though the punctuation is varied. C. 
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34: 
When nigh he drew unto this gentle payre, 


And faw the Red-croffe which the knight did beare, 
He burnt in fire; and gan eftfoones prepare 
Himfelfe to batteill with his couched fpeare. 
Loth was that other, and did faint through feare, 
To tafte th’ untryed dint of deadly fteele : 
But yet his Lady did fo well him cheare, 
That hope of new good hap he gan to feele ; 

So bent his fpeare, and fpurd his horfe with yron heele. 


ate 

But that proud Paynim forward came fo ferce 
And full of wrath, that, with his fharphead fpeare, 
Through vainly croffed fhield he quite did perce ; 
And, had his ftaggering fteed not fhronke for feare, 
Through fhield and body eke he fhould him beare: 
Yet, fo great was the puiffance of his puth, 
That from his fadle quite he did him beare. 
He, tombling rudely downe, to ground did ruth, 

And from his gored wound a well of bloud did gufh. 

26% 

Difmounting lightly from his loftie fteed, 
He to him lept, in minde to reave his life, 
And proudly faid; ‘‘ Lo! there the worthie meed 
Of him that flew Sansfoy with bloody knife: 
Henceforth his ghoft, freed from repining ftrife, 
In peace may paffen over Lethe lake ; 
When mourning altars, purgd with enimies life, 
The black infernall Furies doen aflake: 

Life from Sansfoy thou took{t, Sanfloy fhall from thee 

take.” 
37° 

Therewith in hafte his helmet gan unlace, 

Till Una cride, ““O! hold that heavie hand, 

Deare Sir, what ever that thou be in place: 


CG. 7. THE FAERIE QUEENE. 


Enough is, that thy foe doth vanquifht ftand 

Now at thy mercy: Mercy not withftand ; 

For he is one the trueft knight alive, 

Though conquered now he lye on lowly land; 

And, whileft him fortune favourd, fayre did thrive 
In bloudy field ; therefore, of life him not deprive.” 

38. 

Her piteous wordes might not abate his rage, 

But, rudely rending up his helmet, would 

Have flayne him ftreight ; but when he fees his age, 

And hoarte head of Archimago old, 

His hafty hand he doth amafed hold, 

And halfe afhamed wondred at that fight : 

For the old man‘ well knew he, though untold, 

In charmes and magick to have wondrous might, 
Ne ever wont in field, ne in round lifts, to fight : 


RO: 
And faid, «‘ Why restate luckleffe fyre, 
What doe I fee? what hard mifhap is this, 
That hath thee hether brought to tafte mine yre? 
Or thine the fault, or mine the error is, 
In ftead of foe to wound my friend amis?” 
He anfwered nought, but in a traunce ftill lay, 
And on thofe guilefull dazed eyes of his 
The cloude of death did fit. Which doen away, 
He left him lying fo, ne would no lenger ftay : 
40. 
But to the virgin comes; who all this while 
Amafed ftands, her felfe fo mockt to fee 
By him, who has the guerdon of his guile, 
For fo misfeigning her true knight to bee: 


1 For the old man.| 'Todd read, without authority, “ For that old 
man:” even the folio 1611, by which he was generally guided, has the 
original text. He blames Church for printing “at ¢ha¢ fight” in the 
preceding line, though warranted by the errata in the 4to. 1590. C. 
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Yet is fhe now in more perplexitie, 

Left in the hand of that fame Paynim bold, 

From whom her booteth not at all to flie: 

Who, by her cleanly garment catching hold, 
Her from her Palfrey pluckt, her vifage to behold. 


Al. 

But her fiers fervant, full of kingly aw 
And high difdaine, whenas his foveraine Dame 
So rudely handled by her foe he faw, 
With gaping jawes full greedy at him came, 
And, ramping on his fhield, did weene the fame 
Have reft away with his fharp rending clawes: 
But he was ftout, and luft did now inflame 
His corage more, that from his griping pawes 

He hath his fhield redeemd, and forth his fwerd he drawes. 

42. 

O! then, too weake and feeble was the forfe 
Of falvage beaft his puiffance to withftand ; 
For he was ftrong, and of fo mightie corfe, 
As ever wielded fpeare in warlike hand, 
And feates of armes did wifely underftand. 
Eft foones he perced through his chaufed cheft 
With thrilling point of deadly yron brand, 

And launcht his Lordly hart: with death oppreft 
He ror’d aloud, whiles life forfooke his ftubborne breft. 
43. 

Who now is left to keepe the forlorne maid 
From raging fpoile of lawleffe victors will? 
Her faithfull gard remov’d, her hope difmaid, 
Her felfe a yielded pray to fave or fpill: 
He now, Lord of the field, his pride to fill, 
With foule reproches and difdaineful fpight 
Her vildly entertaines; and, will or nill, 
Beares her away upon his courfer light : 
Her prayers nought prevaile; his rage is more of might. 
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44. 
And all the way, with great lamenting paine, 


And piteous plaintes, fhe filleth his dull eares, 
That ftony hart could riven have in twaine ; 
And all the way fhe wetts with flowing teares ; 
But he, enrag’d with rancor, nothing heares. 
Her fervile beaft yet would not leave her fo, 
But followes her far off, ne ought he feares 
To be partaker of her wandring woe ; 


More mild in beaftly kind then that her beaftly foe. 
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To finfull hous of Pryde Duefsa 
guydes the faithfull knight ; 

Where, brothers death to wreak, Sansjoy 
Doth chaleng him to fight. 


Te 
OUNG knight whatever, that doft armes 
profeffe, 
And through long labours hunteft after 
fame, 
Beware of fraud, beware of fickleneffe, 
In choice, and chaunge of thy deare-loved Dame ; 
Leaft thou of her believe too lightly blame, 
And rafh mifweening doe thy hart remove: 
For unto knight there is no greater fhame, 
Then lightneffe and inconftancie in love: 


That doth this Redcroffe knights enfample plainly prove. 


= 


Who, after that he had faire Una lorne, 


Through light mifdeeming of her loialtie ; 
And falfe Dueffa in her fted had borne, 
Called Fidefs’, and fo fuppofd to be, 

Long with her traveild; till at laft they {ee 
A goodly building bravely garnifhed : 

The houfe of mightie Prince it feemd to be, 


Cid. 
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And towards it a broad high way that led, 

All bare through peoples feet which thether traveiled. 

a: 

Great troupes of people traveild thetherward 
Both day and night, of each degree and place ; 
But few returned, having fcaped hard, 

With balefull beggery, or foule difgrace ; 
Which ever after in moft wretched cafe, 
Like loathfome lazars, by the hedges lay. 
Thether Dueffa badd him bend his pace ; 
For fhe 1s wearie of the toilfom way, 


And alfo nigh confumed is the lingring day. 


4. 
A ftately Pallace built of fquared bricke, 
Which cunningly was without morter laid, 
Whofe wals were high, but nothing ftrong nor thick, 
And golden foile all over them difplaid, 
That pureft fkye with brightneffe they difmaid : 
High lifted up were many loftie towres, 
And goodly galleries far over laid, 
Full of faire windowes and delightful bowres ; 
And on the top a Diall told the timely howres. 


It was a goodly heape for i behould, 
And fpake the praifes of the workmans witt ; 
But full great pittie, that fo faire a mould 
Did on fo weake foundation ever fitt : 

For on a fandie hill, that ftill did flitt 

And fall away, it mounted was full hie, 

That every breath of heaven fhaked itt : 

And all the hinder partes, that few could fpie, 

Were ruinous and old, but painted cunningly. 

6. 
Arrived there, they paffed in forth right ; 
For ftill to all the gates ftood open wide : 
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Yet charge of them was to a Porter hight,” 

Cald Malvent, who entrance none denide: 

Thence to the hall, which was on every fide 

With rich array and coftly arras dight.° 

Infinite fortes of people did abide 

There waiting long, to win the wifhed fight 
Of her, that was the Lady of that Pallace bright. 

a: 

By them they paffe, all gazing on them round, 
And to the Prefence mount; whofe glorious vew 
Their frayle amazed fenfes did confound. 

In living Princes court none ever knew 
Such endleffe richeffe, and fo fumpteous fhew ; 
Ne Perfia felfe, the nourfe of pompous pride, 
Like ever faw. And there a noble crew 
Of Lords and Ladies ftood on every fide, 
Which with their prefence fayre the place much beautifide. 
8. 

High above all a cloth of State was fpred, 

And a rich throne, as bright as funny day ; 
On which there fate, moft brave embellifhed 
With royall robes and gorgeous array, 

A mayden Queene that fhone as Titans ray, 


@ was to a Porter hight.| i.e. was to a porter committed: “hight ” 
generally means called or named ; but fuch can hardly be its fignification 
here, becaufe “‘ hight” is immediately followed by the word “ cald.” 
As Todd fays, “ behight ” often means entru/fed, and for the fake of the 
meafure Spenfer here omitted the prefix. C. 

>’ and coftly arras dight.| ‘* Dight” is furnifbed: the walls of the 
hall were hung with tapeftry, ufually made at Arras; but it may be 
doubted whether tapeftry did not in fome way differ from Arras, for in 
a paflage, cited by Todd, (though he does not obferve the diftinction,) 
Harrifon, the continuator of Holinfhed, fpeaks of the apartments of 
the wealthy as ‘‘ hanged with tapeftry, arras work, or painted cloths.” 
We know that painted cloth was confidered a poor fubftitute for tapeftry, 
and Harrifon mentions the three, as if there were as much difference 
between tapeftry and arras work, as between arras work and painted 
cloth. He may mean that tapeftry was arras work. C, 
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In gliftring gold and perelefie pretious ftone ; 

Yet her bright blazing beautie did aflay 

To dim the brightneffe of her glorious throne, 
As envying her felfe, that too exceeding fhone: 


9: 
Exceeuing fhone, like Phoebus fayreft childe, 
That did prefume his fathers fyrie wayne, 
And flaming mouthes of fteedes, unwonted wilde, 
Through higheft heaven with weaker hand to rayne: 
Proud of fuch glory and advancement vayne, 
While flafhing beames do daze his feeble eyen, 
He leaves the welkin way moft beaten playne, 
And, rapt with whirling wheeles, inflames the fkyen 
With fire not made to burne, but fayrely for to fhyne. 
IO. 
So proud fhe fhyned in her princely ftate, 
Looking to heaven, for earth fhe did difdayne ; 
And fitting high, for lowly fhe did hate: 
Lo! underneath her fcornefull feete was layne 
A dreadfull Dragon with an hideous trayne ; 
And in her hand fhe held a mirrhour bright, 
Wherein her face fhe often vewed fayne, 
And in her felfe-lov’d femblance took delight ; 
For fhe was wondrous faire, as any living wight. 
Lie 
Of griefly Pluto fhe the daughter was, 
And fad Proferpina, the Queene of hell ; 
Yet did fhe thinke her pearelefie worth to pas 
That parentage, with pride fo did fhe {well ; 
And thundring Jove, that high in heaven doth dwell 
And wield the world, fhe claymed for her fyre, 
Or if that any elfe did Jove excell ; 
For to the higheft fhe did ftill afpyre ; 
Or, if ought higher were then that, did it defyre. 
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| 12. 
And proud Lucifera men did her call, 


That made her felfe a Queene, and crownd to be; 
Yet rightfull kingdome fhe had none at all, 
Ne heritage of native foveraintie ; 
But did ufurpe with wrong and tyrannie 
Upon the fcepter which fhe now did hold: 
Ne ruld her Realme with lawes, but pollicie, 
And ftrong advizement of fix wifards old, 
That with their counfels bad her kingdome did uphold. 


Te 
Soone as the Elfin knight in prefence came, 


And falfe Dueffa, feeming Lady fayre, 
A gentle Hufher, Vanitie by name, 
Made rowme, and paflage for them did prepaire: 
So goodly brought them to the loweft ftayre 
Of her high throne; where they, on humble knee 
Making obeyfaunce, did the caufe declare, 
Why they were come her roiall ftate to fee, 
To prove the wide report of her great Majeftee. 


1A. 
With loftie eyes, halfe loth _ looke fo lowe, 
She thancked them in her difdainefull wife ; 
Ne other grace vouchfafed them to fhowe 
Of Princeffe worthy ; fcarfe them bad arife. 
Her Lordes and Ladies all this while devife 
Themfelves to fetten forth to ftraungers fight : 
Some frounce their curled heare‘ in courtly guife ; 
Some prancke their ruffes ; and others trimly dight 
Their gay attyre: each others greater pride does fpight. 


© Some frounce their curled beare.| Mott likely the word “ frounce ” 
is what has now degenerated to flounce: it is from the Fr. froncer, to 
plait or wrinkle: here it feems to mean the curling and crinkling of the 
hair. To ‘prank the ruff,” in the next line, is to difplay the ruff 
oftentatioufly ; and “‘ dight” we have already had (p. 228) in the fenfe 
of furnifbed: here it rather means to prepare their gay attire. C. 


pr TIBG, Velez SONG bi MOLOP DADS 
15. 
Goodly they all that knight doe entertayne, 
Right glad with him to have increaft their crew ; 
But to Duefs’ each one himfelfe did payne 
All kindneffe and faire courtefie to fhew, 
For in that court whylome her well they knew: 
Yet the ftout Faery mongft the middeft crowd 
Thought all their glorie vaine in knightly vew, 
And that great Princeffe too exceeding prowd, 
That to ftrange knight no better countenance allowd. 
16. 
Suddein uprifeth from her ftately place 
The roiall Dame, and for her coche doth call : 
All hurtlen forth ;*° and fhe, with princely pace, 
As faire Aurora in her purple pall 
Out of the Eaft the dawning day doth call. 
So forth fhe comes; her brightnes brode doth blaze. 
The heapes of people, thronging in the hall, 
Doe ride each other upon her to gaze: 
Her glorious glitterand light doth all mens eies amaze. 
Ie 
So forth fhe comes, and to her coche does clyme, 
Adorned all with gold and girlonds gay, 
That feemd as frefh as Flora in her prime ; 
And ftrove to match, in roiall rich array, 


¢ All burtlen forth.| To hurtle” has been a word in our poetry 
ever fince the time of Chaucer, and it generally means to dafh or ftrike 
againft violently. Shakefpeare, in ‘* Julius Czefar,” A. ii. Sc. 2, tells us, 
«The noife of battle burt/ed in the air;” and he ufes the participle 
hurtling in a nearly correfponding fenfe in ‘* As you like it.” It was 
either not underftood, or grofsly mifprinted afterwards ; for ‘* hurtled” 
became hurried in Shakefpeare, fubfequently to the folio 1623 ; and in 
Spenfer “‘ hurtlen” was altered to Aur/en in the folios 1609 and 1611, 
and fo it continued, as Todd mentions, until 1751, when the original 
word was reftored. Drayton made no change in his folio 1611. 
«* Hurtle ” has been derived from the old Fr. Aeurteler. C. 
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Great Junoes golden chayre ;* the which, they fay, 
The gods ftand gazing on, when fhe does ride 
To Joves high hous through heavens braf-paved way, 
Drawne of fayre Pecocks, that excell in pride, 
And full of Argus eyes their tayles difpredden wide. 
18. 
But this was drawne of fix unequall beafts, 
On which her fix fage Counfellours did ryde,' 
Taught to obay their beftiall beheafts, 
With like conditions to their kindes applyde: 
Of which the firft, that all the reft did guyde, 
Was fluggith Idleneffe,* the nourfe of fin ; 
Upon a flouthfull Affe he chofe to ryde, 
Arayd in habit blacke, and amis thin ;" 
Like to an holy Monck, the fervice to begin. 
ey 


And in his hand his Porteffe ftill he bare, 


° Great funoes golden chayre.| ‘The chaire or chariot of Juno, was 
famous among poets: hence Virgil, Ain. i. 21. Hie currus fuit, here 
at Carthage was her chaire. Spenfer fays golden chaire: Homer de- 
{cribes it chiefly of gold, Il. ¢. 720. The which chayre, the gods ftand 
gazing on: he alludes perhaps to Homer’s expreflion, bata ideobas. 

Upton. 

' On which her fix fage Counfellours did ryde.| The moral allegory 
hints at the Seven deadly Sins, as they are called. The chief of all is 
Pride: fhe with her 4x fage counfellours make up the number. See 
«<The Parfon’s Tale,” (or rather Sermon,) in Chaucer, p. 197, edit. 
Urr. Upton. 

& Was fluggifb Idleneffe.| He calls Idleneffe the nourfe of Sin, and 
fo Chaucer, in the “* Second Nonnes Prologue,” v. 1. 

** The minifter and worice unto vices —.” 
He is pictured as an idle monk, arrayed in a black gown and amis; in 
his hand he has his porteffe. Upron. 

» and amis thin.| Milton has “ amice gray,” applied to the clothing 
of the morning, in “‘ Par. Reg.” iv. 12; and Richardfon ftates that the 
“‘ amis,” or amice, is the firft of the fix veftments common to the bifhop 
and prefbyters, faftened round the neck and fpread over the fhoulders. 
The “ porteffe,” mentioned in line 1 of the next Stanza, was the {mall 
portable prayer, or fervice book: it was fpelt of old in various ways, 
portus, portis, porteffe, portafs, porthofe, &c. C. 
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That much was worne, but therein little redd ; 
For of devotion he had little care, 
Still drownd in fleepe, and moft of his daies dedd: 
Scarfe could he once uphold his heavie hedd, 
To looken whether it were night or day. 
May feeme the wayne was very evill ledd, 
When fuch an one had guiding of the way, 
That knew not whether right he went, or elfe aftray. 
20. 
From worldly cares himfelfe he did efloyne,' 
And greatly fhunned manly exercife ; 
From everie worke he chalenged effoyne,“ 
For contemplation fake: yet otherwife 
His life he led in lawleffe riotife : 
By which he grew to grievous malady ; 
For in his luftleffe limbs, through evill guife, 
A fhaking fever raignd continually. 
Such one was Idlenefle, firft. of this company. 
ol. 
And by his fide rode loathfome Gluttony, 
Deformed creature, on a filthie {wyne. 
His belly was upblowne with luxury, 
And eke with fatneffe fwollen were his eyne ; 
And like a Crane his necke was long and fyne, 
With which he fwallowed up exceflive feaft, 
For want whereof poore people oft did pyne: 
And all the way, moft like a brutifh beatt, 
He fpued up his gorge,’ that all did him deteatft. 


' From worldly cares himfelfe he did efloyne.| Withdraw. A Gallicifm. 
See Cotgrave, ‘* 8” eloigner de, to get him farre from.” We have a 
kindred word, F. Q. iv. x. 24. ‘ Difloign’d from common gaze,” that 
is, far, or remote. "Topp. 

« From everie worke he chalenged effoyne.| Excufe. This is a law 
phrafe: fee Cowell’s ** Law Dict.” Art. E/ffoine. Toop. 

| He /pued up bis gorge.| Gorge, Fr. the throat. Here it means 


that which was {wallowed. In Cotgrave’s ‘* Dictionary ” it is tranflated, 
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22. 
In greene vine leaves he was right fitly clad, 
For other clothes he could not weare for heate ; 
And on his head an yvie girland had, 
From under which faft trickled downe the {weat. 
Still as he rode he fomewhat ftill did eat, 
And in his hand did beare a bouzing can,™ 
Of which he fupt fo oft, that on his feat 
His dronken corfe he fcarfe upholden can: 
In fhape and life more like a monfter then a man. 
23. 
Unfit he was for any worldly thing, 
And eke unhable once to ftirre or go ; 
Not meet to be of counfell to a king, 
Whofe mind in meat and drinke was drowned fo, 
That from his frend he feeldome knew his fo. 
Full of difeafes was his carcas blew, 
And a dry dropfie through his flefh did flow,” 
Which by mifdiet daily greater grew. 
Such one was Gluttony, the fecond of that crew. 
24. 
And next to him rode luftfull Lechery 
Upon a bearded gote, whofe rugged heare, 


among other interpretations, ‘‘a meale, or gorgefull given unto birds, 
efpecially hawks.” In other places of this poem it means fimply the 
throat or fwallow. See i. i. 19, i. xi. 13. So, in Hall’s « Virgidemi- 
atum;, edit. 1507.0). 51, “* The gorge of greedy man.” ‘Topp. 

™ And in his band did beare a bouzing can.| A drinking can. Buyzen, 
to boufe: Sewel’s “ Dutch and Eng. Dia.” 1691. See alfo Cotgrave’s 
“Fr, Dict.” in which dozre is tranflated << to drinke, boufe, bib, {will 
Ciel ODD. 

" And a dry dropfie through his flefe did flow.] This line has occa- 
fioned doubt and difpute: Upton would read “ dire dropfy,’’ naturally 
enough not underftanding how a “ dry dropfy ” could fow. T. Warton 
fuggefts that the poet may have meant a dropfy which was the caufe of 
thirft s but may not Spenfer have written, not “ dry dropfy,” but « Ay- 
dropfy,” which was mifread by the old compofitor, and therefore printed 
as two words? C., 
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And whally eies® (the figne of gelofy,) 
Was like the perfon felfe whom he did beare: 
Who rough, and blacke, and filthy, did appeare: 
Unfeemely man to pleafe faire Ladies eye ; 
Yet he of Ladies oft was loved deare, 
When fairer faces were bid ftanden by: 
O! who does know the bent of womens fantafy ? 
ve 
In a greene gowne he clothed was full faire, 
Which underneath did hide his filthineffe ; 
And in his hand a burning hart he bare, 
Full of vaine follies and new fangleneffe : 
For he was falfe, and fraught with fickleneffe, 
And learned had to love with fecret lookes ; 
And well could daunce ; and fing with ruefulneffe ; 
And fortunes tell; and read in loving bookes, 
And thoufand other waies to bait his flefhly hookes. 
26. 
Inconftant man, that loved all he faw, 
And lufted after all that he did love; 
Ne would his loofer life be tide to law, 
But joyd weake wemens hearts to tempt, and prove, 
If from their loyall loves he might them move: 
Which lewdnes fild him with reprochfull pain 
Of that foule evill, which all men reprove, 
That rotts the marrow, and confumes the braine. 
Such one was Lechery, the third of all this traine. 
Dee 
And greedy Avarice by him did ride, 


° And whally eies.| This paffage is quoted by Richardfon, under 
<¢ wall,” and he derives ‘‘ whally ” from the A. S. Hzwelan, contabefcere, 
putrefcere s but furely its origin is from the A. S. wa/wian, which means 
‘to roll.” The poet feems to refer to the fufpicious and rolling eyes of 
jealoufy : when the eyes are rolled the white is much fhown; and a 
horfe with a whal/ eye is a horfe with a white eye, or an eye in which 
the white greatly predominates. C. 
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236 THE PAB RIE OLEAN Be 
Uppon a Camell loaden all with gold: 


Two iron coffers? hong on either fide, 
With precious metall full as they might hold ; 
And in his lap an heap of coine he told ; 
For of his wicked pelfe his God he made,‘ 
And unto hell him felfe for money fold: 
Accurfed ufury was all his trade, 
And right and wrong ylike in equall ballaunce waide. 
28% 
His life was nigh unto deaths dore yplafte ; 
And thred-bare cote, and cobled fhoes, hee ware ; 
Ne fcarfe good morfell all his life did tafte, 
But both from backe and belly ftill did fpare, 
To fill his bags, and richefle to compare :* 
Yet childe ne kinfman living had he none 
To leave them to; but thorough daily care 
To get, and nightly feare to lofe his owne, 
He led a wretched life, unto himfelfe unknowne. 
29. 
Mott wretched wight, whom nothing might fuffife ; 
Whofe greedy luft did lacke in greateft ftore ; 


P Two iron coffers.| It is coffets in the edit. 1590, but amended 
afterwards: few things were more common than for old printers to 
miftake ¢ and 7, C. 

a For of his wicked pelfe his God he made.) Here Spenfer ufes 
“‘ pelfe” figuratively, as was not uncommon; but as Puttenham fays, 
in his ** Art of Engl. Poefie,” 1589, 4to. it properly means ‘ the 
{crappes or fhreds of taylors and of fkinners, which are accompted of a 
vile price,” (p. 2293) and Stephen Goffon, in his ‘¢ Quip for newfangled 
Gentlewomen,” 1595 and 1596, employs it for trafh or trumpery :— 

«© This ftarch and thefe rebating props, 
as though ruffes were fome rotten houfe ; 
All this new pe/fe now fold in fhops, 
in value true not worth a loufe,”’ &c. 
And again afterwards : 
‘<'To carry all this pe/fe and trafh 
becaufe their bodies are unfit,” &c. C. 

t To fill his bags, and richeffe to compare. i Procure. Lat. Comparare 

divitias. JorTIN. 
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Whofe need had end, but no end covetife ; 
Whofe welth was want, whofe plenty made him pore ; 
Who had enough, yett wifhed ever more ; 
A vile difeafe: and eke in foote and hand 
A grievous gout tormented him full fore, 
That well he could not touch, nor goe, nor ftand. 
Such one was Avarice, the forth of this faire band. 
Ro. 
And next to him malicious Envy rode 
Upon a ravenous wolfe, and ftill did chaw 
Between his cankred teeth a venemous tode,* 
That all the poifon ran about his chaw ;' 
But inwardly he chawed his owne maw 
At neibors welth, that made him ever fad, 
For death it was, when any good he faw ; 
And wept, that caufe of weeping none he had ; 
But when he heard of harme he wexed wondrous glad. 
Ts 
Allin a kirtle of difcolourd fay * 
He clothed was, ypaynted full of eies ; 
And in his bofome fecretly there lay 
An hatefull Snake, the which his taile uptyes 
In many folds, and mortall fting implyes. 
Still as he rode he gnafht his teeth to fee 
Thofe heapes of gold with griple Covetyfe ; 
And grudged at the great felicitee 


Of proud Lucifera, and his owne companee. 


s Between his cankred teeth a venemous tode.| Ovid feigns that 
Envy was found eating the flefh of vipers, a fiction not much unlike - 
Spenfer’s picture. This perfonage is again introduced, F. Q. v. xii. 29, 
chewing a fnake, of which circumiftance a moft beautiful ufe is there 
made, St. 39. ‘T. Warton. 

t yan about his chaw.] ‘* Chaw” and jaw are the fame word, although 
we now fpell the fubftantive jaw, and the verb chaw or chew. Spenter 
elfewhere has jaw, and, why not here? other authors have both jaw 
and “‘chaw.” <‘‘Chaw” is from the A. S. ceowan. C. 
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nee 


He hated all good workes and vertuous deeds, 


And him no leffe, that any like did ufe ; 

And who with gratious bread the hungry feeds, 
His almes for want of faith he doth accufe. 

So every good to bad he doth abufe ; 

And eke the verfe of famous Poets witt 

He does backebite, and fpightfull poifon {pues 


From leprous mouth on all that ever writt. 


Such one vile Envy was, that fifte in row did fitt." 


So: 


And him befide rides fierce revenging Wrath, 


Upon a Lion, loth for to be led ; 

And in his hand a burning brond he hath, 
The which he brandifheth about his hed : 
His etes did hurle forth fparcles fiery red, 
And ftared fterne on all that him beheld ; 
As afhes pale of hew, and feeming ded ; 
And on his dagger ftill his hand he held, 


Trembling through hafty rage when choler in him {weld. 


34. 


His ruffin raiment all was ftaind with blood 


Which he had fpilt, and all to rags yrent, 
Through unadvized rafhnes woxen wood ;*” 
For of his hands he had no governement, 
Ne car’d for blood in his avengement : 
But, when the furious fitt was overpatt, 
His cruel facts he often would repent ; 

Yet, wilfull man, he never would forecatt, 


“ that fifte in row did fitt.| It is “ firffe in row” in the 4to. 1590, 


and although among the printer’s errors it is pointed out as a miftake, it 
was, neverthelefs, continued as late as the edit. 1611. 
sor a iDenisgmarging 6G. 


Drayton wrote 


W Through unadvized rafbnes woxen wood.) i. e. grown mad: from 
g 


the A. S. wed. It is a word of perpetual occurrence ; and Shakefpeare 
puns upon it in ‘‘ Midf. N. Dream,” A. ii. Sc. 2. C., 
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How many mifchieves fhould enfue his heedleffe haft. 


35° 
Full many mifchiefes follow cruell Wrath : 
Abhorred bloodfhed, and tumultuous ftrife, 
Unmanly murder, and unthrifty fcath, 
Bitter defpight, with rancours rufty knife, 
And fretting griefe, the enemy of life: 
All thefe, and many evils moe haunt tre, 

The {welling Splene, and Frenzy raging rife, 
The fhaking Palfey, and Saint Fraunces fire. 
Such one was Wrath, the laft of this ungodly tire.* 

Or 
And, after all, upon the wagon beame, 
Rode Sathan with a {marting whip in hand, 
With which he forward lafht the laefy teme, 
So oft as Slowth ftill in the mire did ftand. 
Huge routs of people did about them band, 
Showting for joy; and ftill before their way 
A foggy mift had covered all the land ; 
And, underneath their feet, all fcattered lay 
Dead {culls and bones of men whofe life had gone aftray. 
37: 
So forth they marchen in this goodly fort, 
To take the folace of the open aire, 
And in frefh flowring fields themfelves to {port : 
Emoneft the reft rode that falfe Lady faire, 
The foule Dueffa, next unto the chaire 
Of proud Lucifer’, as one of the traine :” 
But that good knight would not fo nigh repaire, 


x the laff of this ungodly tire.| Of this ungodly ram, or order. C. 
Y Of proud Lucifer’, as one of the traine.| So it is printed in the 
4to. 1590, the a at the end of Lucifera being elided for the meature, 
although the verfe might ftand, as in fubfequent impreflions, 
Of proud Lucifera, as one, &c. 
if the reader carried on the vowel at the end of the name to the next 
word, which begins with the fame vowel. 


Eng - . 
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Him felfe eftraunging from their joyaunce vaine, 


Whofe fellowfhip feemd far unfitt for warlike fwaine. 


38. 


So, having folaced themfelves a fpace 


With pleafaunce of the breathing fields yfed, 
They backe retourned to the princely Place ; 
Whereas an errant knight in armes ycled, 
And heathnifh fhield, wherein with letters red 
Was writt Sansjoy, they new arrived find: 
Enflam’d with fury and fiers hardy hed,’ 

He feemd in hart to harbour thoughts unkind, 


And nourifh bloody vengeaunce in his bitter mind. 


39: 


Who, when the fhamed fhield* of flaine Sansfoy 


He {pide with that fame Fary champions page, 
Bewraying him that did of late deftroy 

His eldeft brother ; burning all with rage, 

He to him lept, and that fame envious gage 

Of victors glory from him fnacht away : 

But th’ Elfin knight, which ought that warlike wage,” 
Difdaind to loofe the meed he wonne in fray ; 


And, him rencountring fierce, refkewd the noble pray. 


AO. 


Therewith they gan to hurtlen greedily, 


Redoubted battaile ready to darrayne,° 


2 and fiers hardy hed.| i.e. hardyhood: but it is printed as two 


words in the firft edit. and bardy-head in fubfequent impreflions. ‘The 
termination 4ead, thus ufed, of courfe, always denotes ftate or condition, 
as maidenhead for maidenhood, or the ftate of virginity ; but though we 
have hardyhead, luftyhead, &c. we feldom meet with any change of the 
fort in widowhood, and manhood. C. 


@ Who, when the foamed foield.| The propriety of this epithet is 


explained in Stanza 41. CHuRCcH. 


b But th’ Elfin knight, which ought that warlike wage.) Which 


owed, or owned ‘that warlike wage.” ‘To ‘‘owe” for to owm is of 
conftant occurrence in all the writers of the age of Spenfer. C. 


° battaile ready to darrayne.| 'To ‘‘darrayne”’ or darraign battle 
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And clafh their fhields, and fhake their fwerds on hy, 
That with their fturre they troubled all the traine ; i 
Till that great Queene, upon eternall paine 
Of high difpleafure that enfewen might, 
Commaunded them their fury to refraine ; 
And, if that either to that fhield had right, 
In equall lifts they fhould the morrow next it fight. 
vi ix 

“* Ah deareft Dame,” qd. then the Paynim bold, 
** Pardon the error of enraged wight, 
Whome great griefe made forgett the raines to hold 
Of reafons rule, to fee this recreaunt knight, 
No knight, but treachour full of falfe defpight 
And fhameful treafon, who through guile hath flayn 
The proweft knight that ever field did fight, 

Even ftout Sansfoy, (O who can then refrayn ?) 
Whofe fhield he beares renverft, the more to heap difdayn. 
4.2: 

“And, to augment the glorie of his cuile, 
His deareft love, the faire Fideffa, loe! 
Is there poffeffed of the traytour vile ; 
Who reapes the harvett fowen by his foe, 
Sowen in bloodie field, and bought with woe: 
That brothers hand hall dearely well requight, 
So be, O Queene! you equall favour fhowe.” 
Him litle anfwerd th’ angry Elfin knight ; 
He never meant with words, but fwords, to plead his right: 
43> 
But threw his gauntlet, as a facred pledg 
Fis caufe in combat the next day to try: 


feems properly to mean to prepare for battle ; and the word is employed 
in this fenfe by Shakefpeare: fee « Henry vile Piva. @A ais Sc. 2, edit, 
Collier, 1858, iv. 143. The probable etymology is the Norm. Fr. 
dareigner s but Spenfer fometimes ufes the word with a confiderable 
degree of licenfe. ‘* Hurtlen,” in the preceding line, has been explained 
in a previous note to this Canto, p. 231. C. 
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So been they parted both, with harts on edg 

To be aveng’d each on his enimy. 

That night they pas in joy and jollity, 

Feafting and courting both in bowre and hall ; 

For Steward was exceffive Gluttony, 

That of his plenty poured forth to all: 
Whichdoen, the Chamberlain, Slowth, did to reftthem call. 


44. 

Now whenas darkfome night had all difplayd 
Her coleblacke curtein over brighteft fkye ; 
The warlike youthes, on dayntie couches layd, 
Did chace away {weet fleepe from fluggifh eye, 
To mufe on meanes of hoped victory. 
But whenas Morpheus had with leaden mace 
Arrefted all that courtly company, 
Uprofe Dueffa from her refting place, 

And to the Paynims lodging comes with filent pace. 

45. 

Whom broad awake fhe findes, in troublous fitt, 
Fore-cafting how his foe he might annoy ; 
And him amoves with {peaches feeming fitt : 
«¢ Ah deare Sansjoy, next deareft to Sansfoy, 
Caufe of my new griefe, caufe of my new joy; 
Joyous to fee his ymage in mine eye, 
And greevd to thinke how foe did him deftroy, 
That was the flowre of grace and chevalrye; 

Lo! his Fideffa, to thy fecret faith I flye.” 

46. 

With gentle wordes he can her fayrely greet, 
And bad fay on the fecrete of her hart : 
Then, fighing foft; ‘I learne that litle {weet 
Oft tempred is,” (quoth fhe,) “ with. muchell {mart :° 


4 muchell fmart.| The adjective mochel, from the Sax. mochel, moche, 
that is, much, is often ufed by Gower and Chaucer. See Gloff. Tyr- 


Gra 
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For fince my breft was launcht with lovely dart 
Of deare Sansfoy, I never joyed howre, 
But in eternall woes my weaker hart 
Have watfted, loving him with all my powre, 
And for his fake have felt full many an heavie ftowre. 
47: 
“* At laft, when perils all I weened patt, 
And hop’d to reape the crop of all my care, 
Into new woes unweeting I was caft 
By this falfe faytor, who unworthie ware 
His worthie fhield, whom he with culefull {nare 
Entrapped flew, and brought to fhamefull grave: 
Me, filly maid, away with him he bare, 
And ever fince hath kept in darkfom cave, 
For that I would not yeeld that to Sansfoy I gave. 
48. 

“ But fince faire Sunne hath fperft that lowring clowd, 
And to my loathed life now fhewes fome light, 
Under your beames I will me fafely throwd 
From dreaded ftorme of his difdainfull {pight : 
To you th’ inheritance belonges by right 
Of brothers prayfe, to you eke longes his love. 
Let not his love, let not his reftleffe {pright, 

- Be unreveng’d, that calles to you above 
From ee Stygian fhores, where it doth endleffe 
move.” 
49: 

Thereto faid he, ‘“‘ Faire Dame, be nought difmaid 
For forrowes paft; their griefe is with them gone: 
Ne yet of prefent perill be affraid, 

For needleffe feare did never vantage none; 


And helpleffe hap it booteth not to mone. 


whitt’s <*Chaucer.”? And fee again, F. Q. i. vi. 20, ** muchell fame.” 
But, in his “Shep. Cal.” July, v. 16, he writes mick/e, the Scottith 
word for much, and indeed pronounced by the Scots muck/e. ‘Topp. 
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Dead is Sansfoy, his vitall paines are paft, 
Though greeved ghoft for vengeance deep do grone: 
He lives that fhall him pay his dewties laft, 
And guiltie Elfin blood fhall facrifice in hati 
50. 
“OQ! but I feare the fickle freakes,” (quoth fhee) 
<¢ Of fortune falfe, and oddes of armes in field.” 
«c Why, dame,” (quoth he)‘ what oddes can ever bee, 
Where both doe fight alike, to win or yield ?” 
<< Yea, but,” (quoth fhe) “‘ he beares a charmed fhield, 
And eke enchaunted armes, that none can perce ; 
Ne none can wound the man that does them wield.” 
«¢ Charmd or enchaunted,” (anfwerd he then ferce) 
<©T no whitt reck ; ne you the like need to reherce. 
Cae 
<< But, faire Fideffa, fithens fortunes guile, 
Or enimies powre, hath now captived you, 
Returne from whence ye came, and reft a while, 
Till morrow next that I the Elfe fubdew, 
And with Sansfoyes dead dowry you endew.”* 
«Ay me! that is a double death,” (fhe faid) 
«¢ With proud foes fight my forrow to renew: 
Where ever yet I be, my fecret aide 
Shall follow you.” So, paffing forth, fhe him obaid. 


© dead dowry you endew.| For endow, the rhyme requiring endew, 
as Mr. Upton obferves. In other places the poet ufes emdew for clothe, 
invefi. See F. Q\ iii. vili. 40, v. iii. 20. ‘The word before us may 
vindicate the tranflation of the Bible from a fuppofed mifprint with 
which Dr. Johnfon charges it: fee Gen. xxx. 20. “And Leah faid, 
God hath exdued me with a good dowry.” ‘Topp. 


GtARIN TE Oanve 


The faithfull knight in equall field 
Subdewes his faithleffe foe ; 

Whom falfe Dueffa faves, and for 
Fis cure to hell does goe. 


1, 
HE noble hart that harbours vertuous 
thought, [tent, 


And 1s with childe of glorious great in- 
Can never reft, untill it forth have 
brought 
Th’ eternall brood of glorie excellent. 
Such reftleffe paffion did all night torment 
The flaming corage of that Faery knight, 
Devizing how that doughtie turnament 
With greateft honour he atchieven might: 
Still did he wake, and ftill did watch for dawning light. 
2. 
At laft, the golden Orientall gate* 


* At laft, the golden Orientall gate, &c.] Spenfer, as Dr. Jortin 
obferves, here plainly alludes to Pfal. xix. 5.—‘* In them hath he fet a 
tabernacle for the fun; which cometh forth as a bridegroom out of his 
chamber, and rejoiceth as a giant to run his courfe.”” But our author 
has ftrangely inverted the circumftances. The Pfalmift alludes to the 
Jewifh cuftom of the bridegroom being conduéted from his chamber at 
midnight, with folemn pomp, and preceded by a numerous train of 
torches. ‘This is the illuftration of the admirable Dr. Jackfon, a theo- 
logift in the reign of James I: and without it the comparifon is of no 
force or propriety. T. Warton. 
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Of greateft heaven gan to open fayre ; 
And Phoebus, frefh as brydegrome to his mate, 
Came dauncing forth, fhaking his deawie hayre, 
And hurls his gliftring beams” through gloomy ayre. 
Which when the wakeful Elfe perceiv’d, ftreight way, 
He ftarted up, and did him felfe prepayre 
In funbright armes, and battailous array ; 
For with that Pagan proud he combatt will that day. 
3 
And forth he comes into the commune hall ; 
Where earely waite him many a gazing eye, 
To weet what end to ftraunger knights may fall. 
There many Minftrales maken melody, 
To drive away the dull melancholy ; 
And many Bardes, that to the trembling chord 
Can tune their timely voices cunningly ; 
And many Chroniclers, that can record 
Old loves, and warres for Ladies doen by many a Lord. 
4. 
Soone after comes the cruell Sarazin, 
In woven maile® all armed warily ; 
And fternly lookes at him, who not a pin 
Does care for looke of living creatures eye. 
They bring them wines of Greece and Araby, 
And daintie fpices fetch from furtheft Ynd, 
To kindle heat of corage privily ; 
And in the wine a folemne oth they bynd 
T’ obferve the facred lawes of armes that are affynd. 


b And hurls his gliftring beams.| Todd and others, for no afligned 
reafon, and againft ancient authority, printed Awr/d inftead of « hurls,” of 
the 4to. 1590, and of other old editions. C. 

¢ In woven maile.| Virgil, En. itl. 467.—* Loricam confertam 
hamis.” Maile, Fr. maille, Ital. maglia, properly the mefh of a net, as 
Mr. Upton has obferved, is applied to a coat of armour compacted with 
hooks and rings of iron with little mefhes; and thus ** linked mayles,” 


FOU aval o: Topp. 
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be 
At laft forth comes that far renowmed Queene :° 
With royall pomp and princely majeftie 
She is ybrought unto a paled greene, 
And placed under ftately canapee, 
The warlike feates of both thofe knights to fee. 
On th’ other fide in all mens open vew 
Duefia placed is, and on a tree 
Sansfoy his fhield is hangd with bloody hew ; 
Both thofe the lawrell girlonds to the victor dew. 
6. 
A fhrilling trompett fownded from on hye, 
And unto battaill bad them felves addreffe : 
Their fhining fhieldes about their wreftes they tye, 
And burning blades about their heades doe bleffe, 
The inftruments of wrath and heavinefle. 
With greedy force each other doth affayle, 
And ftrike fo fiercely, that they do impreffe 
Deepe dinted furrowes in the battred mayle: 
The yron walles to ward their blowes are weak and fraile. 
7 
The Sarazin was ftout and wondrous ftrong, 
And heaped blowes like yron hammers great ; 
For after blood and vengeance he did long: 
The knight was fiers, and full of youthly heat, 
And doubled ftrokes, like dreaded thunders threat ; 
For all for praife and honour he did fight.* 


4 that far renowmed Queene.| Spenfer was unufually folicitous about 
the fpelling of this word, ‘* renowmed,” and not renowned s and when 
it occurs again in the 43rd St. of this Canto, and is there printed re- 
nouned, he amends it in the errata to ‘*renowmed.”” ‘The words are, 
of courfe, the fame, but the poet preferved its derivation from the Fr. 
renommé. "The practice with ancient authors varied in this refpect, 
for while Chaucer has renoun, Gower has renomme for the fubftantive : 
Caxton printed it rezome, but in modern times it has been uniformly 
renown and renowned. C. 


¢ and honour he did fight.| So the old copies; but ‘Todd and others 
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Both ftricken ftryke, and beaten both doe beat ; 
That from their fhields forth flyeth firie light, 
And hewen helmets deepe fhew marks of eithers might. 
| 8. 
So th’ one for wrong, the other ftrives for right. 
As when a Gryfon, feized of his pray, 
A Dragon fiers encountreth in his flight, 
Through wideft ayre making his ydle way, 
That would his rightfull ravine rend away : 
With hideous horror both together {might, 
And fouce fo fore that they the heavens affray : 
The wife Southfayer, feeing fo fad fight, 
Th’ amazed vulgar telles of warres and mortall fight. 


So th’ one for wrong, the other ftrives for right, 
And each to deadly fhame would drive his foe: 
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The cruell fteele fo greedily doth bight 
In tender flefh, that ftreames of blood down flow ; 
With which the armes, that earft fo bright did fhow, 


Into a pure vermillion now are dyde. 


ttn Che 


Great ruth in all the gazers harts did grow, 
Seeing the gored woundes to gape fo wyde, 
That victory they dare not with to either fide. 
10. 
At laft the Paynim chaunft to caft his eye, 
His fuddein eye flaming with wrathfull fyre, 
Upon his brothers fhield, which hong thereby : 
Therewith redoubled was his raging yre, 
And faid; ‘“* Ah! wretched fonne of wofull fyre, 
Doeft thou fit wayling by blacke Stygian lake, 
Whyleft here thy fhield is hangd for victors hyre? 
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tran{pofed “ he did,” and printed did he. In the laft line of the Stanza 
the 4to. 1590 reads: ‘* And hewen helmets deepe fhew marks,” &c. 
which is quite intelligible without altering the places of « hewen” and 
“helmets” as was afterwards done, perhaps accidentally. C. 
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And, fluggifh german, doeft thy forces flake! 

To after-fend his foe, that him may overtake? 

ine 

“<Goe, caytive Elfe, him quickly overtake, 

And foone redeeme from his long-wandring woe : 
Goe, guiltie ghoft, to him my meffage make, 
That I his fhield have quit from dying foe.” 
Therewith upon his creft he ftroke him fo, 

That twife he reeled, readie twife to fall: 

End of the doubtfull battaile deemed tho 

The lookers on; and lowd to him gan call 

The falfe Dueffa, ‘“‘ Thine the fhield, and I, and all!” 
bie 

Soone as the Faerie heard his Ladie fpeake, 

Out of his {wowning dreame he gan awake ; 

And quickning faith, that earft was woxen weake, 
The creeping deadly cold away did fhake : 

Tho mov’d with wrath, and fhame, and ladies fake, 
Of all attonce he caft avengd to be, 

And with fo’ exceeding furie at him ftrake, 

That forced him to ftoupe upon his knee: 

Had he not ftouped fo, he fhould have cloven bee. 
1 

And to him faid; ‘‘ Goe now, proud Mifcreant, 
Thyfelfe thy meflage do to german deare ; 

Alone he, wandring, thee too long doth want: 
Goe fay, his foe thy fhield with his doth beare.” 
Therewith his heavie hand he high gan reare, 
Him to have flaine; when lo! a darkefome clowd 


Upon him fell: he no where doth appeare, 


And, fluggifb german, doeft thy forces flake.| ‘The paffage is wrongly 
pointed, and I believe has been mifunderftood, in all the editions. ** And, 
fluggifh german, brother (deimrinws, pointing to himfelf,) dott thou thy 
forces flake.””—It had been eafier thus: 


> 


<< And, fluggifh german, doe thy forces flake—” Upron. 
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But vanifht is.¢ The Elfe him calls alowd, 
But anfwer none receives; the darknes him does fhrowd. 
14. 
In hafte Dueffa from her place arofe, 
And to him running fayd; ‘“‘O! proweft knight, 
That ever Ladie to her love did chofe, 
Let now abate the terrour of your might, 
And quench the flame of furious defpight, 
And bloodie vengeance: lo! th’ infernall powres, 
Covering your foe with cloud of deadly night, 

Have borne him hence to Plutoes balefull bowres : 
The conqueft yours; I yours; the fhield, and glory yours.” 
Tet 

Not all fo fatisfide, with greedy eye 
He fought all round about, his thrifty blade* 
To bathe in blood of faithleffe enimy ; 
Who all that while lay hid in fecret fhade. 
He ftandes amazed how he thence fhould fade: 
At laft the trumpets Triumph found on hie; 
And running Heralds humble homage made, 


® But vanifbt is.) ‘This duel is ended by fupernatural interpofition : 
Duefla, like Homer’s gods, flings a darkfome cloud between the two 
combatants, and thus refcues her knight. See Il. y’ v. 380, and II. é. 
V. 345, uvavey vedeady, with a darkfome cloud.—By the fame kind of 
interpofition Neptune faved AZneas, Il. v. 321. ‘* Nube cava rapui:” 
fEn. v. 810. Upton. 

» He fought all round about, his thrifty blade.| The fecond quarto, 
and all the later editions, read thirffy. But fee St. 35, “ Thrifty Tan- 
talus,” as it is printed in the firft quarto. See alfo F. Q. i. x. 38,— 
«And thrifty give to drinke,” which is the reading of both quartos. 
Spenfer likewife ufes thriffed, F. Q. i. vi. 38, and thri/f, ii. vi. 17, the 
former of which both the quartos alfo read ; and the latter is the reading 
of the firft edition. Cuurcu. ‘There is no doubt that “ thirfty ” is 
what is meant, and it ftands thirfie in the fol. 1611. See Shakefpeare’s 
** Coriolanus,” A, ii. Sc. 1, where “ thirft” has been uniformly mif- 
printed fir/?, to which fome recent editors ftrangely adhere, in {pite of 
the moft obvious fitnefs of the change. See ‘* Shakefpeare,” edit. Collier, 
195.0, VOlalvs D.s0ZOs mC. 
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Greeting him goodly with new victorie ; 
And to him brought the fhield, the caufe of enmitie. ; 
KO. 
Wherewith he goeth to that foveraine Queene ; 
And falling her before on lowly knee, 
To her makes prefent of his fervice feene : 
Which fhe accepts with thankes and goodly gree, 
Greatly advauncing his gay chevalree : 
So marcheth home, and by her takes the knight, 
Whom all the people followe with great glee, 
Shouting, and clapping all their hands on hight, 
That all the ayre it fills, and flyes to heaven bright. 
17) 
Home is he brought, and layd in fumptuous bed, 
Where many {fkilfull leaches him abide 
To falve his hurts, that yet ftill frefhly bled. 
In wine and oyle they wafh his woundes wide,' 
And foftly gan embalme on everie fide : 
And all the while moft heavenly melody 
About the bed fweet muficke did divide, 
_ Him to beguile of griefe and agony ; 
And all the while Dueffa wept full bitterly. 
To. 
As when a wearie traveiler, that ftrayes 
By muddy fhore of broad feven-mouthed Nile, 
Unweeting of the perillous wandring wayes, 
Doth meete a cruell craftie Crocodile, 
Which, in falfe griefe hyding his harmefull guile, 
Doth weepe full fore, and fheddeth tender tears ; 


i In wine and oyle they wafb his woundes wide.| ‘The remedy here 
mentioned is according to Scripture, ‘* But a certain Samaritaine—went 
to him and bound up his wounds, pouring in oil and wine.” Luke x. 
34. Though other writers, I find, mention too the fame; “‘ In diver- 
forium citifime abimus, & haud alté vulnerati in leéto plagas o/¢o et vino 
medemur.”  Petronius. Upron. 
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The foolifh man, that pities all this while 
His mournefull plight, is fwallowed up unwares, 
Forgetfull of his owne that mindes an others cares. 
Ig. 
So wept Dueffa untill eventyde, 
That fhyning lampes in Joves high houfe were light ; 
Then forth fhe rofe, ne lenger would abide, 
But comes unto the place where th’ Hethen knight, 
In flombring fwownd, nigh voyd of vitall {pright, 
Lay cover’d with inchaunted cloud all day: 
Whom when fhe found, as fhe him left in plight, 
To wayle his wofull cafe fhe would not ftay, 
But to the Eafterne coaft of heaven makes {peedy way : 
20. 
Where griefly Night, with vifage deadly fad, 
That Phoebus chearefull face durft never vew, 
And in a foule blacke pitchy mantle clad, 
She findes forth comming from her darkfome mew ; 
Where fhe all day did hide her hated hew. 
Before the dore her yron charet ftood," 
Already harneffed for journey new, 
And cole blacke fteedes yborne of hellifh brood, 
That on their rufty bits did champ as they were wood. 
21. 
Who when fhe faw Dueffa, funny bright, 
Adornd with gold and jewels fhining cleare, 
She greatly grew amazed at the fight, 
And th’ unacquainted light’ began to feare ; 


« Before the dore ber yron charet ftood, &c.] Spenfer gives Night a 
chariot and horfes, for which he has the authority of many ancient 
poets. Without citing the particular paflages, which are frequent and 
obvious, I fhall take occafion to remark, that what Spenfer fays of the 
horfes of Night, in all probability, tempted Milton’s fancy to go further, 
and to give them names. See “ In Quint. Novemb.” ver. 151 et feq. 

T. Warton. 
' And th’ unacquainted light.| 'This ufe of the participle is not com- 
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For never did fuch brightnes there appeare ; 

And would have backe retyred to her cave, 
Untill the witches fpeach fhe gan to heare, 
Saying; “‘ Yet, O thou dreaded Dame! I crave 
Abyde, till I have told the meffage which I have.” 
22. 

She ftayd; and foorth Dueffa gan proceede : 

‘°C! thou moft auncient Grandmother of all, 
More old then Jove, whom thou at firft didft breede, 
Or that great houfe of Gods celeftiall ; 

Which waft begot in Demogorgons hall, 

And fawft the fecrets of the world unmade ; 
Why fuffredft thou thy Nephewes deare™ to fall, 
With Elfin fword moft fhamefully betrade? 


Lo! where the ftout Sansjoy doth fleepe in deadly fhade. 


23. 

«¢ And him before, I faw with bitter eyes 

The bold Sansfoy fhrinck underneath his fpeare ; 
And now the pray of fowles in field he lyes, 

Nor wayld of friends, nor layd on groning beare, 
That whylome was to me too dearely deare. 

~O! what of gods then boots it to be borne, 

If old Aveugles fonnes fo evill heare ? 

Or who fhall not great Nightes children fcorne, 
When two of three her Nephews are fo fowle forlorne ! 
24. 

“Up, then! up, dreary Dame, of darknes Queene! 
Go, gather up the reliques of thy race ; 

Or elfe goe them avenge, and let be feene 


mon: unacquainted is /frange, to which fhe was not accuftomed, extra- 
So in Robert Greene’s ** Arbafto,” 1617, we read‘ Strange 
thoughts, wzacquainted paflions, pinching fancies, waking vifions, and 


ordinary. 


flumbring watchings difquieted my head.” Chap. 2. C. 


m Why fuffredft thou thy Nephewes deare.] i.e. Thy grandchildren, 


as mepotes is ufed in the Latin language. Upron. 
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nt That dreaded Night in brighteft day hath place, 
q And can the children of fayre light deface.” 
i Her feeling {peaches fome compaffion mov’d 
In hart, and chaunge in that great mothers face: 
Yet pity in her hart was never prov’d 
Till then; for evermore fhe hated, never lov’d: 
aie | 
And faid, “‘ Deare daughter, rightly may I rew 
The fall of famous children borne of mee, 
And good fucceffes which their foes enfew : 
But who can turne the ftreame of deftinee, 
Or breake the chayne of ftrong neceffitee, 
Which faft is tyde to Joves eternall feat ? 
The fonnes of Day he favoureth, I fee, 
And by my ruines thinkes to make them great : 
To make one great by others loffe is bad excheat.* 
26. 
“< Yet fhall they not efcape fo freely all, 
For fome fhall pay the price of others ouilt ; 
And he the man that made Sansfoy to fall, 
Shall with his owne blood price that he hath fpilt. 
But what art thou, that telft of Nephews kilt ?” 
‘J, that do feeme not I, Dueffa ame,” 
Quoth fhe, ‘‘ how ever now, in garments gilt 
And gorgeous gold arayd, I to thee came, 
Duefla I, the daughter of Deceipt and Shame.” 
oa 
Then, bowing downe her aged backe, fhe kift 
The wicked witch, faying, ‘In that fayre face 


" To make one great by others loffe is bad excheat.| Excheat or ef- 
cheat (Fr. efcheute or efchoétte) is a law term, and fignifies any lands or 
profits that fall to a lord within his manor by forfeiture, &c. Night 
here intimates that to rife upon the ruins of our neighbour is by no 
means defirable, as any fuch acceflion of fortune is in fome meafure ob- 
tained by injury. CuHurRcH. 
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The falfe refemblaunce of Deceipt, I wift, 
Did clofely lurke; yet fo true-feeming grace 
It carried, that I fcarfe in darkfome place 
Could it difcerne ; though I the mother bee 
Of falfhood, and roote of Dueffaes race. 
O welcome, child! whom I have longd to fee, 
And now have feene unwares. Lo! nowI goe with thee.” 
aS 
Then too her yron wagon fhe betakes, 
And with her beares the fowle welfavourd witch. 
Through mirkefome aire her ready way fhe makes: 
Her twyfold Teme, of which two blacke as pitch, 
And two were browne, yet each to each unlich,° 
Did foftly fwim away, ne ever ftamp 
Unleffe fhe chaunft their ftubborne mouths to twitch ; 
Then, foming tarre,’ their bridles they would champ, 
And trampling the fine element would fiercely ramp. 
oor 
So well they fped, that they be come at length 
Unto the place whereas the Paynim lay, 
Devoid of outward fence and native ftrength, 
~Coverd with charmed cloud from vew of day, 
And fight of men, fince his late luckeleffe fray. 
His cruell wounds, with cruddy bloud congeald, 
They binden up fo wifely as they may, 
And handle foftly, till they can be heald: 
So lay him in her charett, clofe in night conceald. 


30. 
And, all the while fhe ftood upon the ground, 


THE FAERIE QUEENE. 


° yet each to each unlich.] ‘* Unlich” for un/ike is an archaifm for 
the fake of the rhyme. Gower has “ unliche,”’ and Chaucer, ualike. C. 

P Then, foming tarre.| i. e. what appeared like tar in colour: we 
are juft before told that two of Night’s <‘ team” were << blacke as pitch,” 
and the foam from their mouths, as they champed their bits, refembled 
tar, or liquid pitch. C. 
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The wakefull dogs did never ceafe to bay ;4 
As giving warning of th’ unwonted found, 
With which her yron wheeles did them affray, 
And her dark griefly looke them much difmay :* 
The meffenger of death, the ghaftly owle, 
With drery fkriekes did alfo her bewray ; 
And hungry wolves continually did howle 
At her abhorred face, fo filthy and fo fowle. 
Bie 
Thence turning backe in filence fofte they ftole, 
And brought the heavy corfe with eafy pace 
To yawning gulfe of deepe Avernus hole. 
By that fame hole an entraunce, darke and bace, 
With fmoake and fulphur hiding all the place, 
Defcends to hell: there creature never paft, 
That backe retourned without heavenly grace ; 
But dreadfull Furies, which their chaines have bratt, 
And damned fprights fent forth to make ill men aghatt. 
RoR 
By that fame way the direfull dames doe drive 
Their mournefull charett, fild with rufty blood, 


And downe to Plutoes houfe are come bilive : 


1 The wakefull dogs did never ceafe to bay.] 'This alludes to an old 

fuperftitious belief, that dogs are quick-fighted, and quick-{cented, at 

the approach of gods or goddeffes. See Hom. Odyff.” a’. 162. 
Upton. 

" And her darke griefly looke them much difmay.| Did is to be un- 
derftood before “‘ them,” and we have it in the previous line, ** did them 
affray.”” Church urges that “difmay” is here ufed for difmayd, and 
cites two paflages, one from the F. Q. iii. x. 545 and the other from 
Spenfer’s “‘ Daphnaida,” which he thinks fupports his view; but the 
faét is that in both inftances «< difmay” is a fubftantive, not a verb; 
and “eyes” in the one cafe and “looks” in the other are, when pro- 
perly printed, the Saxon genitive ;—** and {taring eyes’ difmay ”’—*« and 
difmal looks’ difmay.”” C. 

° are come bilive.| * Bilive,” or belive, is quickly. Chaucer has it 
blive s and there is perhaps fome conneétion between S/ive and blithe, 
one meaning quickly, and the other fprightly. Neverthelefs, the ety- 
mology of the firft is ufually given as from de and five, and of the 
fecond from Je and /ithe. C. 
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Which paffing through, on every fide them ftood 
The trembling ghofts with fad amazed mood, 
Chattring their iron teeth, and ftaring wide 

With ftony eies; and all the hellith brood 

Of feends infernall flockt on every fide, 

To gaze on erthly wight that with the Night durft ride. 
33: 

They pas the bitter waves of Acheron, 

Where many foules fit wailing woefully, 

And come to fiery flood of Phlegeton, 

Whereas the damned ghofts in torments fry, 

And with fharp fhrilling fhriekes doe bootleffe cry, 
Curfing high Jove, the which them thither fent. 
The houfe of endleffe paine is built thereby, 

In which ten thoufand forts of punifhment 

The curfed creatures doe eternally torment. 


34- 
Before the threfhold dreadfull, Cerberus 
His three deformed heads did lay along, 
Curled with thoufand adders venemous ; 
And lilled forth his bloody flaming tong : 
At them he gan to reare his briftles ftrong, 
And felly gnarre, untill Dayes enemy 
Did him appeafe ; then downe his taile he hong, 
And fuffered them to paflen quietly ; 
For fhe in hell and heaven had power equally.' 
35. 
There was Ixion turned on a wheele, 


For daring tempt the Queene of heaven to fin; 
And Sifyphus an huge round ftone did reele 


* had power equally.| Upton makes it a doubt how Night appeafed 


Cerberus, and cites Virgil and Dante, which really have no other appli- 


cation than as they relate to defcents into hell. 


The only paflage of 


real fimilarity is that produced by Jortin, in reference to this line :— 


“‘ Hecaten czloque Ereboque potentem.” Ain. vi. 247, .C. 
i S 
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Againft an hill, ne might from labour lin ; 
There thrifty Tantalus hong by the chin ; 
And Tityus fed a vultur on his maw ; 
Typhceus joynts were ftretched on a gin; 
Thefeus condemnd to endleffe flouth by law ; 

And fifty fifters water in leke veffels* draw. 

36% 

They all, beholding worldly wights in place, 
Leave off their worke, unmindfull of their {mart, 
To gaze on them; who forth by them doe pace, 
Till they be come unto the furtheft part ; 
Where was a Cave ywrought by wondrous art, 
Deepe, darke, uneafy, dolefull, comfortleffe, 

In which fad Aefculapius far apart 
Emprifond was in chaines remedileffe ; 

For that Hippolytus rent corfe he did redreffe. 

37° 

Hippolytus a jolly huntfman was, 

That wont in charett chace the foming bore: 
He all his Peeres in beauty did furpas ; 
But Ladies love as loffe of time forbore: 
His wanton ftepdame loved him the more ; 
But, when fhe faw her offred fweets refufd, 
Her love fhe turnd to hate, and him before 
His father fierce of treafon falfe accufd, 
And with her gealous termes his open eares abufd: 
38. 

Who, all in rage, his Sea-god fyre befought 
Some curfed vengeaunce on his fonne to caft. 
From furging gulf two Montters ftreight were brought; 
With dread whereof his chacing fteedes aghaft* 
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u And fifty fifters water in leke veffels.| ‘That is, /eaky; corrected 
from the errata of the firft edition, which reads /ete. See F. Q. vi. viii. 
24. CuurcH. The fol. 1611 prints it /eake. C. 

x his chacing fteedes aghaft.| A queftion was raifed by Upton whe- 
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Both charett fwifte and huntfman overcatt : 
His goodly corps, on ragged cliffs yrent, 
| Was quite difmembred, and his members chaft 
Scattered on every mountaine as he went, 
That of Hippolytus was lefte no moniment. 


His cruell ftep-dame, feeing what was donne, 
Her wicked daies with wretched knife did end, 
In death avowing th’ innocence of her fonne. 
Which hearing, his rafh fyre began to rend 
Fis heare, and hafty tong that did offend: 
Tho, gathering up the reliques of his {mart, 
By Dianes meanes, who was Hippolyts frend, 
Them brought to Aefculape, that by his art 

Did heale them all againe, and joyned every part. 

AO. 

Such wondrous fcience in mans witt to rain 
When Jove avizd, that could the dead revive, 
And fates expired could renew again, 

Of endleffe life he might him not deprive, 
But unto hell did thruft him downe alive, 
With flafhing thunderbolt ywounded fore: 
Where, long remaining, he did alwaies ftrive 
‘Himfelfe with falves to health for to reftore,’ 
And flake the heavenly fire that raged evermore. 


ther “chacing”’ ought not to be chafing s as if “‘chacing” had been 
{pelt in the 4to. 1590 chafing : it became chafing afterwards, but the 
original {pelling is  chacing.” If it had been chafing, there might have 
been a doubt whether the long fand f had not been confounded by the 
old printer, as in “Timon of Athens,” A. i. Sc. 1, where in all the 
folios “ chafes” is mifprinted cha/es: the corrected fol. 1632 makes it 
pretty certain that the poet’s word there was ‘ chafes,” and not cha/es. 
In this cafe, “‘ chacing” not having been fpelt with an /, but with a c, 
no fuch difficulty can really arife. C. 

Y Himfelfe with falves to health for to reffore.| Jortin makes an odd 
blunder here, obferving, “‘ what Spenfer fays of AEfculapius endeavouring 
to heal the wounds of Hippolytus, is his own, I believe, and is finely 
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Al. 
There auncient Night arriving did alight 
From her nigh weary wayne, and in her armes 
To Aefculapius brought the wounded knight : 
Whome having foftly difaraid of armes, 
Tho gan to him difcover all his harmes, 
Befeeching him with prayer and with praife, 
If either falves, or oyles, or herbes, or charmes, 
A fordonne wight from dore of death mote raife, 
He would at her requeft prolong her nephews dates. 
42. 
«© Ah Dame,” (qd. he,) “ thou tempteft me in vaine 
To dare the thing, which daily yet I rew ; 
And the old caufe of my continued paine 
With like attempt to like end to renew. 
Is not enough, that, thruft from heaven dew, 
Here endlefle penaunce for one fault I pay, 
But that redoubled crime with vengeaunce new 
Thou biddeft me to eeke? Can Night defray 
The wrath of thundring Jove, that rules both night and 
day?” 


43. 

“ Not fo,” (qd. fhe ;) ‘* but, fith that heavens king 
From hope of heaven hath thee excluded quight, 
Why feareft thou, that canft not hope for thing ;” 
And feareft not that more thee hurten might, 


imagined.” Spenfer does not fay that AZ{culapius endeavoured to heal 
the wounds of Hippolytus; but that at the inftance of Diana he *< did 
heale them all againe:” it was his own injuries, inflicted by Jove’s 
thunderbolt, that AE{culapius endeavoured to heal. ‘Todd and others 
have, neverthelefs, quoted Jortin’s note, as if it were really a correéct 
piece of criticifm. C. 

2 Why feareft thou, that canft not hope for thing.| ‘That 1s, why 
fhouldft thou fear, who haft nothing to hope for? Milton has borrowed 
this fentiment, and has judicioufly put it into the mouth of Satan, *¢ Par. 
Lot; Bitivs 108: 

«Then farewell, hope; and with hope farewell, fear!” CHuRcH. 
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Now in the powre of everlafting Night? 
Goe to then, O thou far renowmed fonne 
Of great Apollo! fhew thy famous might 
In medicine, that els hath to thee wonne? 
Great pains, and greater praife, both never to be donne.” 
44. 

Her words prevaild: And then the learned leach 
His cunning hand gan to his wounds to lay, 
And all things els the which his art did teach: 
Which having feene, from thence arofe away 
The mother of dredd darkneffe, and let ftay 
Aveugles fonne there in the leaches cure ; 
And, backe retourning, took her wonted way 
To ronne her timely race, whilft Phoebus pure 

In wefterne waves his weary wagon did recure. 

45. 

The falfe Dueffa, leaving noyous Night, 
Returnd to ftately pallace of Dame Pryde: 
Where when fhe came, fhe found the Faery knight 
Departed thence; albee his woundes wyde 
Not throughly heald unready were to ryde.” 
Good caufe he had to haften thence away ; 

For on a day his wary Dwarfe had {pyde 


4 that els hath to thee wonne.| We are here probably to take “ els” 
in the common fenfe of e//ewhere, referring to the immortal reputation 
ZEfculapius had acquired on earth before he was condemned to hell. 
Todd would confider “els” as equivalent to a/ready, to which there is 
not much objeétion, and it is certainly preferable to Church’s a/s._ C. 

b unready were to ryde.| Upton and Todd put in parenthefis << his 
woundes wyde not throughly heald,” by which means they deprive the 
verb “ were ”’ of its government: the old copies print the paflage as we 
have given it. It is almoft needlefs to remark that here, as in many 
other places, ‘‘ woundes”’ is to be pronounced as a diflyllable; and, in 
order to make fure that it fhould not be read as a monofyllable, in the 
folio 1611 the word is printed woundez. 'Todd put two dots over the laft 
fyllable ; but fuch a courfe is needlefs with any ear capable of under- 
ftanding and appreciating the meafure of verfe. C. 
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Where in a dungeon deepe huge nombers lay 


Of caytive wretched thralls, that wayled night and day ; 


46. 


A ruefull fight as could be feene with eie ;° 


Of whom he learned had in fecret wife 

The hidden caufe of their captivitie ; 

How mortgaging their lives to Covetife, 
Through waftfull Pride and wanton Riotife, 
They were by law of that proud Tyrannefle, 
Provokt with Wrath and Envyes falfe furmife, 
Condemned to that Dongeon mercilefle, 


Where they fhould live in wo, and dye in wretchedneffe.? 


47. 


There was that great proud king of Babylon, 


That would compell all nations to adore, 

And him as onely God to call upon; 

Till, through celeftiall doome thrown out of dore, 
Into an Oxe he was transformd of yore. 

There alfo was king Croefus, that enhaunft 

His hart too high through his great richefle ftore ; 
And proud Antiochus, the which advaunft 


His curfed hand gainft God, and on his altares dauntt. 


48. 


And them long time before, great Nimrod was, 


That firft the world with fword and fire warrayd ;° 


, 

SP : 

oY 
RS 

») a 
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° A ruefull fight as could be feene with cie.] Here again modern 


editors have thruft a parenthefis into the text not warranted by any old 
copy, and not required, fince the fenfe {peaks fufficiently for itfelf. C. 
4 Where they foould live in wo, and dye in wretchedneffé.] So all the 
editions. Perhaps, ‘‘ /ye in wretchednefle.” Unlefs he means they 
fhould be always dying, and yet never die. As in F. Q. i. viii. 38. 


that here lye dying every ftound, 


“Yet Ave perforce —” 


So Adam fays, “‘ Par. Loft,” B. x. 787. 


Who knows 
*«« But I fhall die a ving death —”? Cuurcn. 


* That firft the world with feword and fire warrayd.] Made war upon. 
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And after him old Ninus far did pas 

In princely pomp, of all the world obayd. 
There alfo was that mightie Monarch layd 
Low under all, yet above all in pride, 

That name of native fyre did fowle upbrayd, 
And would as Ammons fonne be magnifide, 


Till, f{cornd of God and man, a fhamefull death he dide. 
49. 

All thefe together in one on were throwne, 
Like carkafes of beaftes in butchers ftall. 
And in another corner wide were ftrowne 
The Antique ruins of the Romanes fall: 
Great Romulus, the Grandfyre of them all ; 
Proud Tarquin ; and too lordly Lentulus ; 
Stout Scipio, and ftubborne Hanniball ; 
Ambitious Sylla, and fterne Marius ; 

High Caefar; great Pompey ; and fiers Antonius. 

§0.. 

Amongft thefe mightie men were wemen mixt, 
Proud wemen, vaine, forgetfull of their yoke: 
The bold Semiramis, whofe fides transfixt 
With fonnes own blade her fowle reproches {poke : 
Fayre Sthenobcea, that her felfe did choke 

With wilfull chord for wanting of her will; 
High minded Cleopatra, that with ftroke 
Of Afpes fting her felfe did ftoutly kill ; 

And thoufands moe the like that did that dongeon fill. 

si. 

Befides the endleffe routes of wretched thralles, 
Which thether were affembled day by day 


pee alia PA Qon. x. 21, 50, ahd 723 and ut.-v, 48. 97 hus: Chaucer, 
“© Kn. Tale,” 1486. “On Thefeus to help him to warraye.” And 
Lydgate, in his ** Prol. to the Troj. Warres:”—** The worthy Grekis 
helpe to warrey again ‘Troyens.”” Latino-Bar. guerrire et werrire, to 
make war. Upton. Richardfon prefers the Fr. guéroyer. C. 
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From all the world, after their wofull falles, 
Through wicked pride and wafted welthes decay. 
But moft of all, which in that dongeon lay, 
Fell from high Princes courtes, or Ladies bowres ; 
Where they in ydle pomp, or wanton play, 
Confumed had their goods and thriftleffe howres, 
And laftly thrown themfelves into thefe heavy ftowres. 
ep 
Whofe cafe whenas the careful Dwarfe had tould, 
And made enfample of their mournfull fight 
Unto his Maifter, he no lenger would 
There dwell in perill of like painefull plight, 
But earely rofe; and, ere that dawning light 
Difcovered had the world to heaven wyde, 
‘He by a privy Pofterne tooke his flight, 
That of no envious eyes he mote be fpyde; 
For, doubtleffe, death enfewd if any him defcryde. 
$3: 
Scarfe could he footing find in that fowle way, 
For many corfes, like a great Lay-tftall,' 
Of murdred men, which therein ftrowed lay 
Without remorfe or decent funeral] ; 
Which al through that great Princeffe pride did fall, 
And came to fhamefull end. And them befyde, 
Forth ryding underneath the caftell wall, 
A Donghill of dead carcafes he {pyde ; 
The dreadfull {peétacle of that fad houfe of Pryde. 


For many corfes, like a great Lay-frall.] A place to lay dung or 
rubbifh in. In the neighbourhood of Gray’s-Inn Lane there was once 
a receptacle of this kind ; upon which houfes having been fince built, 
it is now called Lay/fa// Street. Topp. 


From lawleffe luf? by wondrous grace 
Fayre Una is releaft : 

Whom falvage nation does adore, 

And learnes her wife beheaft. 


Fi 
{(s45 when a fhip, that flyes fayre under fayle, 
By) An hidden rocke efcaped hath unwares, 
< That lay in ‘waite her wrack for to be- 
waile, 


The Marriner yet halfe amazed ftares 
At perill paft, and yet in doubt? ne dares 
To joy at his foolhappie overfight : 
So doubly is diftreft twixt joy and cares 
The dreadleffe corage of this Elfin knight, 
Having efcapt fo fad enfamples in his fight. 
a: 
Yet fad he was, that his too haftie fpeed 
The fayre Duefs’ had forft him leave behind ; 
And yet more fad, that Una, his deare dreed, 


a 


and yet in doubt.| It is «it doubt” in the ato. 1590, but corrected 
in the lift of errata at the end: neverthelefs, in the fol. 1611 ** zt doubt” 
remains, and Drayton, feeing that it muft be wrong, amended /¢ to ** in.” 
There have been difputes among editors regarding the punctuation; 
Jortin contending for a femicolon after “doubt,” while Urry and 
Church were for no {top at all: in this refpect we follow the 4to. 
1590. “ Yet in doubt” is parenthetical. C. 
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Her truth had ftaynd with treafon fo unkind : 
Yet cryme in her could never creature find ; 
But for his love, and for her own felfe fake, 
She wandred had from one to other Ynd, 
Him for to feeke, ne ever would forfake ; 


Till her unwares the fiers Sanfloy did overtake : 


3 
Who, after Archimagoes fowle defeat, 


Led her away into a foreft wilde ; 

And, turning wrathfull fyre to luftfull heat, 
With beaftly fin thought her to have defilde, 
And made the vaffall of his pleafures vilde. 
Yet firft he caft by treatie, and by traynes, 
Her to perfuade that ftubborne fort to yilde: 
For greater conqueft of hard love he gaynes, 


That workes it to his will, then he that it conftraines. 


With fawning wordes he courted her a while ; 


And, looking lovely and oft fighing fore, 

Her conftant hart did tempt with diverfe guile: 
But wordes, and lookes, and fighes fhe did abhore ; 
As rock of Diamond ftedfaft evermore. 

Yet for to feed his fyrie luftfull eye, 

He fnatcht the vele that hong her face before: 
Then gan her beautie fhyne as brighteft fkye, 


And burnt his beaftly hart t’efforce her chaftitye.° 


So when he faw his flatt’ring artes to fayle, 


And fubtile engines bett from batteree ; 
With greedy force he gan the fort aflayle, 
Whereof he weend poffeffed foone to bee, 


b Pefforce her chaftitye.| Why Todd and others here printed exforce 


for ** efforce” they do not ftate: ‘‘ efforce” is a well-known verb in 
our language, and Spenfer ufes it elfewhere feveral times ; it is “ efforce”’ 
in the old impreflions. C. 


Oro: 
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And win rich fpoile of ranfackt chattitee. 

Ah heavens! that doe this hideous act behold, 
And heavenly virgin thus outraged fee, 

How can ye vengeance juft fo long withhold, 


And hurle not flafhing flames upon that Paynim bold? 


6. 


The pitteous mayden, carefull, comfortleffe, 


Does throw out thrilling fhriekes, and fhrieking cryes ; 
The laft vaine helpe of wemens greate diftreffe, 

And with loud plaintes importuneth the {kyes ; 

That molten ftarres doe drop like weeping eyes, 

And Pheebus, flying fo moft fhameful fight, 

His blufhing face in foggy cloud implyes,° 

And hydes for fhame. What witt of mortall wight 


Can now devife to quitt a thrall from fuch a plight? 


Fternall providence, exceeding thought, 


Where none appeares can make her felfe a way. 
A wondrous way it for this Lady wrought, 
From Lyons clawes to pluck the gryped pray. 
Her fhrill outcryes and fhrieks fo loud did bray, 
That all the woodes and foreftes did refownd : 


A troupe of Faunes and Satyres far a way 


Within the wood were dauncing in a rownd, 


Whiles old Sylvanus flept in fhady arber fownd. 


8. 


Who, when they heard that pitteous {trained voice, 


SRT Rt Pe 


© in foggy cloud implyes.| 
in foggy cloud: this fenfe of the verb to “imply ” was frequent in the 
time of Spenfer, and fcarcely requires a note. C. 


In hafte forfooke their rurall meriment, 
And ran towardes the far rebownded noyce, 
To weet what wight fo loudly did lament. 
Unto the place they come incontinent : 


Whom when the raging Sarazin efpyde, 


i. e. folds himfelf up, or conceals himfelf 
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A rude, mifhapen, monftrous rablement, 
Whofe like he never faw, he durft not byde, 
But got his ready fteed, and faft away gan ryde. 


9. 

The wyld woodgods, arrived in the place, 
There find the virgin, doolfull, defolate, 
With ruffled rayments, and fayre blubbred face, 
As her outrageous foe had left her late ; 

And trembling yet through feare of former hate. 
All ftand amazed at fo uncouth fight, 
And gin to pittie her unhappte ftate : 
All ftand aftonied at her beautie bright, 
In their rude eyes unworthy of fo wofull plight. 
10. 

She, more amazd, in double dread doth dwell ; 
And every tender part for feare does fhake. 

As when a greedy Wolfe, through honger fell, 

A feely Lamb far from the flock does take, 

Of whom he meanes his bloody feaft to make, 

A Lyon fpyes faft running towards him, 

The innocent pray in haft he does forfake ; 

Which, quitt from death, yet quakes in every lim 
With chaunge of feare, to fee the lyon looke fo grim. 

Tay 
Such fearefull fitt affaid her trembling hart ; 
Ne word to fpeake, ne joynt to move, fhe had: 
The falvage nation feele her fecret {mart, 
And read her forrow in her count’nance fad ; 
Their frowning forheades, with rough hornes yclad, 
And ruftick horror, all afyde doe lay ; 
And, gently grenning, fhew a femblance glad 
To comfort her; and, feare to put away, 
Their backward bent knees teach her humbly to obay. 
12. 
The doubtfull Damzell dare not yet committ 


sianrerernanige 


a 
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Her fingle perfon to their barbarous truth ; 
But ftill twixt feare and hope amazd does fitt, 
Late learnd what harme to hafty truft enfu’th. 
They, in compaffion of her tender youth, 
And wonder of her beautie foverayne, 
Are wonne with pity and unwonted ruth ; 
And, all proftrate upon the lowly playne, 
Doe kiffe her feete, and fawne on her with count’nance 
fayne. 
13: 
Their harts fhe gheffeth by their humble guife, 
And yieldes her to extremitie of time: 
So from the ground fhe feareleffe doth arife, 
And walketh forth without fufpect of crime. 
They, all as glad as birdes of joyous Pryme, 
Thence lead her forth, about her dauncing round, 
Shouting, and finging all a fhepheards ryme; 
And with greene braunches ftrowing all the ground, 
Do worfhip her as Queene with olive girlond cround. ihr 
T4. 
And all the way their merry pipes they found, 
That all the woods with doubled Eccho ring ; 
And with their horned feet doe weare the ground, 
Leaping like wanton kids in pleafant Spring. 
So towards old Sylvanus they her bring ; 
Who, with the noyfe awaked, commeth out 
To weet the caufe, his weake fteps governing 
And aged limbs on cypreffe ftadle ftout ;* 


And with an yvie twyne his watte 1s girt about. 


4 7% weet the caufe, his weake freps governing 
And aged limbs on cypreffe ftadle frout.| 1 do not remember that 
Sylvanus is any where defcribed as izfirm with old age. Neither would 
the young cyprefs-tree which he carried in his hand, a fapling, or {mall 
plant torn up by the root, have ferved for this purpofe. Virgil addrefles 
him ‘ Georg.” i. 20. 
‘s teneram ab radice ferens, Sylvane, cupreffum.”” ‘I’. Warton, 
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LSe 
Far off he wonders what them makes fo glad ; 
Or Bacchus merry fruit they did invent,° 
Or Cybeles franticke rites have made them mad: 
They, drawing nigh, unto their God prefent 
That flowre of fayth and beautie excellent. 
The God himfelfe, vewing that mirrhour rare, 
Stood long amazd, and burnt in his intent : 
His owne fayre Dryope now he thinkes not faire, 
And Pholoe fowle, when her to this he doth compaire. 
16. 
The woodborne people fall before her flat, 
And worfhip her as Goddeffe of the wood ; 
And old Sylvanus felfe bethinkes not what 
To thinke of wight fo fayre, but gazing ftood 
In doubt to deeme her borne of earthly brood : 
Sometimes dame Venus felfe he feemes to fee; 
But Venus never had fo fober mood: 
Sometimes Diana he her takes to be; 
But miffeth bow and fhaftes, and bufkins to her knee. 
17: 
By vew of her he ginneth to revive 
Fis ancient love, and deareft Cypariffe ; 
And calles to mind his pourtraiture alive, 
How fayre he was, and yet not fayre to this; 
And how he flew with glauncing dart amiffe 
A gentle hynd, the which the lovely boy 
Did love as life, above all worldly bliffe: 
For griefe whereof the lad n’ould after joy ; 


© Or Bacchus merry fruit they did invent.] Later impreflions, after 
the firft, mifprint “‘ Of Bacchus merry fruit,” &c. which feems to have 
puzzled fome editors, who do not appear to have feen that ** Or” in the 
firft inftance is to be taken as either.—** Either Bacchus’ merry fruit 
they had found, or Cybele’s frantic rites had made them mad.” There 


is thus no ambiguity, which has only been introduced by the unau- 
thorifed alteration of the poet’s language. C. 
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But pynd away in anguifh and felfewild annoy. 
18. 
The wooddy nymphes, faire Hamadryades, 
Her to behold do thether runne apace ; 
And all the troupe of light-foot Naiades 
Flocke all about to fee her lovely face ; 
But, when they vewed have her heavenly grace, 
They envy her in their malitious mind, 
And fly away for feare of fowle difgrace : 
But all the Satyres fcorne their woody kind, 
And henceforth nothing faire but her on earth they find. 
Ig. 
Glad of fuch lucke, the luckeleffe lucky mayd 
Did her content to pleafe their feeble eyes ; 
And long time with that falvage people ftayd, 
To gather breath in many miferyes. 
During which time her gentle wit fhe plyes 
To teach them truth, which worfhipt her in vaine, 
And made her th’ Image of Idolatryes ; 
But when their bootleffe zeale fhe did reftrayne 
From her own worfhip, they her Affe would worfhip fayn. 
; 20. 
It fortuned, a noble warlike knight 
By juft occafion to that forreft came 
To feeke his kindred, and the lignage right 
From whence he tooke his weldeferved name: 
He had in armes abroad wonne muchell fame, 
And fild far landes with glorie of his might : 
Plaine, faithfull, true, and enimy of fhame, 
And ever lov’d to fight for Ladies right ; 
But in vaine glorious frayes he litle did delight. 
ot. 
A Satyres fonne, yborne in forreft wyld, 
By ftraunge adventure as it did betyde, 
And there begotten of a Lady myld, 
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Fayre Thyamis, the daughter of Labryde ; 
That was in facred bandes of wedlocke tyde 
~ To Therion, a loofe unruly fwayne, 
Who had more joy to raunge the forreft wyde, 
And chafe the falvage beaft with bufie payne, 
Then ferve his Ladies love, and wafte in pleafures vayne. 
22. 
The forlorne mayd did with loves longing burne, 
And could not lacke her lovers company ; 
But to the wood fhe goes, to ferve her turne, 
And feeke her fpoufe that from her ftill does fly, 
And followes other game and venery : 
A Satyre chaunft her wandring for to finde ; 
And, kindling coles of luft in brutifh eye, 
The loyall linkes of wedlocke did unbinde, 
And made her perfon thrall unto his beaftly kind. 
23: 
So long in fecret cabin there he held 
Her captive to his fenfuall defyre, 
Till that with timely fruit her belly fweld, 
And bore a boy unto that falvage fyre : 
Then home he fuffred her for to retyre, 
For ranfome leaving him the late-borne childe ; 
Whom, till to ryper yeares he gan afpyre, 
He noufled up in life and manners wilde, 
Emongtt wild beaftes and woods, from lawes of men exilde. 
24. 
For all he taught the tender ymp‘ was but 
To banifh cowardize and baftard feare: 
His trembling hand he would him force to put 


' the tender ymp.| It is {carcely neceflary to ftate that an Amp is 
properly a /ciom, and that the verb to imp is from the A. S. impan, and 
means to infert or implant: hence it is often applied to the repairing of 
the wings of a hawk—the infertion or addition of feathers, to amend or 
fupply fuch as are deficient. C. 
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Upon the Lyon and the rugged Beare ; 
And from the fhe Beares teats her whelps to teare ; | 
And eke wyld roring Buls he would him make | 
To tame, and ryde their backes, not made to beare ; 
And the Robuckes in flight to overtake, 
That everie beaft for feare of him did fly, and quake. 
26. 
Thereby fo fearelefle and fo fell he grew, 
That his owne fyre, and maifter of his guile, 
Did often tremble at his horrid vew ; 
And oft, for dread of hurt, would him advife 
The angry beaftes not rafhly to defpife, 
Nor too much to provoke; for he would learne 
The Lyon ftoup to him in lowly wife, 
(A leffon hard) and make the Libbard fterne 
Leave roaring, when in rage he for revenge did earne. 
26: 
And for to make his powre approved more, 
Wyld beaftes in yron yokes he would compell ; 
The fpotted Panther, and the tufked Bore, 
The Pardale® fwift, and the Tigre cruell, 
The Antelope, and Wolfe both fiers and fell ;' 
And them conftraine in equall teme to draw. 
Such joy he had their ftubborne harts to quell, 
And fturdie courage tame with dreadfull aw, 
That his beheaft they feared as a tyrans law. 
oe 
His loving mother came upon a day 
Unto the woodes, to fee her little fonne ; 


& The Pardale, &c.| ‘The panther and pardale are generally thought 
to be the fame: but Xenophon (no bad authority) diftinguifhes them. 
Agovres 02, TIAPAAAES, huyxes, IIAN@HPEX, x. r. A. KYN, xEQ. 
sa. Upton. 

" both fiers and fell.) In the original impreffion for *¢ fiers and fell” 
we have ‘* fwift and cruell ;” but the change is made on the authority 
of the ** faults efcaped in the print,” in the 4to. 1590. C. 
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And chaunft unwares to meet him in the way, 
After his fportes and cruell paftime donne ; 
When after him a Lyoneffe did runne, 
That roaring all with rage did lowd requere 
Her children deare, whom he away had wonne: 
The Lyon whelpes fhe faw how he did beare, 
And lull in rugged armes withouten childifh feare. 
a8. 
The fearefull Dame all quaked at the fight, 
And turning backe gan faft to fly away ; 
Untill, with love revokt from vaine affright, 
She hardly yet perfwaded was to ftay, 
And then to him thefe womanifh words gan fay: 
«¢ Ah Satyrane, my dearling and my joy, 
For love of me leave off this dreadfull play ; 
To dally thus with death is no fit toy: 
Go, find fome other play-fellowes, mine own fweet boy.” 
29. 
In thefe and like delightes of bloody game 
He trayned was, till ryper years he raught ; 
And there abode, whylft any beaft of name 
Walkt in that forreft, whom he had not taught 
To feare his force: and then his courage haught' 
Defyrd of forreine foemen to be knowne, 
And far abroad for ftraunge adventures fought ; 
In which his might was never overthrowne ; 
But through al Faery lond his famous worth was blown. 
Bo 
Yet evermore it was his maner faire, 
After long labours and adventures {pent, 
Unto thofe native woods for to repaire, 


i bis courage haught.| ‘‘Waught” is /oftys from the Fr. Aaut. 
Shakefpeare, in “ Rich. II.” A. iv. Sc. 1, makes the King call Northum- 
berland a “haught, infulting man;” and it occurs elfewhere in his 


dramas, but he more frequently has haughty. C. 
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To fee his fyre and ofspring auncient. 
And now he thether came for like intent : a 
| Where he unwares the faireft Una found, 
Straunge Lady in fo ftraunge habiliment, 
Teaching the Satyres, which her fat around, 
Trew facred lore, which from her fweet lips did redound. 
Pie 
He wondred at her wifedome hevenly rare, 
Whofe like in womens witt he never knew ; 
And, when her curteous deeds he did compare, 
Gan her admire, and her fad forrowes rew, 
Blaming of Fortune, which fuch troubles threw, 
And joyd to make proofe of her cruelty 
On gentle Dame, fo hurtleffe and fo trew: 
Thenceforth he kept her goodly company, 
And learnd her difcipline of faith and verity. 
32. 
But fhe, all vowd unto the Redcroffe Knight, 
Fis wandring perill clofely did lament, 
Ne in this new acquaintaunce could delight ; 
But her deare heart with anguith did torment, 
And all her witt in fecret counfels {pent, 
How to efcape. At laft in privy wife 
‘To Satyrane fhe fhewed her intent ; 
Who, glad to gain fuch favour, gan devife, 
How with that penfive Maid he beft might thence arife. 
33: 
So on a day, when Satyres all were gone 
To do their fervice to Sylvanus old, 
The gentle virgin, left behinde alone, 
He led away with corage ftout and bold. 
Too late it was to Satyres to be told, 
Or ever hope recover her againe : 
In vaine he feekes that having cannot hold 
So faft he carried her with carefull paine, 
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That they the woods are paft, and come now to the plaine. 
34: 
The better part now of the lingring day 
They traveild had, whenas they far efpide 
A weary wight forwandring by the way ; 
And towards him they gan in haft to ride, 
To weete of newes that did abroad betide, 
Or tidings of her knight of the Redcroffe ; 
But he them fpying gan to turne afide 
For feare, as feemd, or for fome feigned loffe : 
More greedy they of newes faft towards him do croffe. 
shes 
A filly man, in fimple weeds forworne, 
And foild with duft of the long dried way ; 
His fandales were with toilfome travell torne, 
And face all tand with fcorching funny ray, 
As he had traveild many a fommers day 
Through boyling fands of Arabie and Ynde ; 
And in his hand* a Jacobs ftaffe, to ftay 
His weary limbs upon; and eke behind 
His fcrip did hang, in which his needments he did bind. 
Rol 
The knight, approching nigh, of him inquerd 
Tidings of warre, and of adventures new ; 
But warres, nor new adventures, none he herd. 
Then Una gan to afke, if ought he knew, 
Or heard abroad of that her champion trew, 


k In his hand, &c.| In his hand he has a Facod’s faff, a pilgrim’s 
ftaff; fo called becaufe they ufed fuch in their pilgrimages to St. Jacob’s 
or St. James’s fhrine, ‘¢ P. Plowman,” 1. 2. 

<< Pilgrimes and palmers plight them together 

‘«* For to feke S. James and Saints at Rome.” 
Pilgrims were thofe who were going their pilgrimages; Palmers, thofe 
who returned from their pilgrimages, and carried a ftaff or bough of a 
palm-tree, in token of their having performed their vows. But this 
diftinétion is not always obferved. UpPron. 
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That in his armour bare a croflet red? 
«“ Ay me! Deare dame,” (qd. he) “ well may I rew 
| To tell the fad fight which mine eies have red ; 
Thefe eies did fee that knight both living and eke ded.” 
Sie 
That cruell word her tender hart fo thrild, 
That fuddein cold did ronne through every vaine, 
And ftony horrour all her fences fild 
With dying fitt, that downe fhe fell for paine. 
The knight her lightly reared up againe, 
And comforted with curteous kind reliefe : 
Then, wonne from death, fhe bad him tellen plaine 
The further proceffe of her hidden griefe : 
The leffer pangs can beare who hath endur’d the chief. 
Bishe 
Then gan the Pilgrim thus: ‘‘ I chaunft this day, 
This fatall day that fhall I ever rew,' 
To fee two knights, in travell on my way, 
(A fory fight) arraung’d in batteill new, 
Both breathing vengeaunce, both of wrathfull hew. 
My feareful flefh did tremble at their ftrife, 
To fee their blades fo greedily imbrew, 
That, dronke with blood, yet thirfted after life: 
What more? the Redcroffe knight was flain with Paynim 
knife.” 
39: 
«Ah! deareft Lord,” (qd. fhe) ‘‘ how might that bee, 
And he the ftouteft knight that ever wonne ?”™ 


! that foall I ever rew.| We only notice thefe words in order to 
mention that ‘Todd errs here in imputing to the fol. 1611 an inverfion 
that does not exift in it: it does not read “that I fhall ever rew,” as 
Todd ftates, but like our text, ¢ that fhall I ever rew,” confiftently with 
the Afo..1500,,.C. 

m™ And he the ftouteft knight that ever wonne.| Uere wonne means 
that ever conquered in battle. ‘The word rhyming to it means doth dwell. 
Germ. wonnen, habitare. Chaucer ufes it, and Milton has alfo admitted 
it into his ** Paradife Loft,” B. vii. 457. Upron. See alfo “ Par. Reg.” 
B. i. 426. Topp. Few old words are more common. C. 
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“ Ah! deareft dame,” (qd. hee) “ how might I fee 
The thing that might not be, and yet was donne?” 
‘“< Where is,” (faid Satyrane) ‘that Paynims fonne, 
That him of life, and us of joy, hath refte ?” 

“« Not far away,” (qd. he)” *‘ he hence doth wonne, 
Foreby a fountaine, where I late him lefte 


Wafhing his bloody wounds, that through the fteele were 


cleft.” 
40 


Therewith the knight thence marched forth in haft, 


Whiles Una, with huge heavineffe oppreft, 
Could not for forrow follow him fo fatt ; 

And foone he came, as he the place had gheft, 
Whereas that Pagan proud him felfe did reft 
In fecret fhadow by a fountaine fide: 

Even he it was, that earft would have fuppreft 
Faire Una; whom when Satyrane efpide, 


With foule reprochfull words he boldly him defide. 


Al. 


And faid; “ Arife, thou curfed Mifcreaunt, 


That haft with knightleffe guile, and trecherous train, 
Faire knighthood fowly fhamed, and doeft vaunt 
That good knight of the Redcroffe to have flain: 
Arife, and with like treafon now maintain 

Thy guilty wrong, or els thee guilty yield.” 

The Sarazin, this hearing, rofe amain, 


And, catching up in haft his three-fquare fhield 


And fhining helmet, foone him buckled to the field. 


42 


And, drawing nigh him, faid; ‘“‘ Ah! mifborn Elfe, 


In evill houre thy foes thee hither fent 
Anothers wrongs to wreak upon thy felfe: 


n« Not far away,” (qd. he).| It is ‘qd. fe” in the 4to. 1590; but 


“he” in fubfequent impreflions, and rightly, though the variation has 
been pafled over without notice. In the next Stanza, *‘ thence,” of 
the old copies, has been mifprinted then. C. 
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Yet ill thou blameft me for having blent 
My name with guile and traiterous intent : 
| That Redcroffe knight, perdie, I never flew ; 

But had he beene where earft his armes were lent, 
Tl’ enchaunter vaine his errour fhould not rew: 

But thou his errour fhalt, I hope, now proven trew.” 

43. 

Therewith they gan, both furious and fell, 
To thunder blowes, and fierfly to affaile 
Fach other, bent his enimy to quell ; 
That with their force they perft both plate and maile, 
And made wide furrowes in their flefhes fraile, 
That it would pitty any living eie. 
Large floods of blood adowne their fides did raile ;° 
But floods of blood could not them {atisfie : 

Both hongred after death; both chofe to win, or die. 

44. 

So long they fight, and full revenge purfue, 
That, fainting, each themfelves to breathen lett ; \ ie 
And, ofte refrefhed, battell oft renue. 
As when two Bores, with rancling malice mett, 
Their gory fides frefh bleeding fiercely frett ; 
Til breathleffe both themfelves afide retire, 
Where foming wrath their cruell tufkes they whett, 
And trample th’ earth, the whiles they may refpire, 

Then backe to fight againe, new breathed and entire. 


45. 
So fierfly, when thefe knights had breathed once, 


° adowne their fides did raile.| Flow. So again, F. Q. ii. vill. 37; 
iii. xi. 463 iv. ii. 18. And “ rayling tears,” gufbing forth, F. Q. iil. 
iv. 57. Chaucer ufes this word, “‘ Lament. Mary M.” ver. 181, edit. 
Urr. 

‘¢ The purple blode eke fro the hartis vain 
“ Doune rai/id right faft —” 
And G. Douglas, ‘* Virg.” p. 390, v. 43. 
*‘ Quhil al the blude haboundantly furth ra/is.” Upron. 
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They gan to fight retourne, increafing more 
Their puiflant force, and cruell rage attonce, 
With heaped ftrokes more hugely then before ; 
That with their drery wounds, and bloody gore, 
They both, deformed, fcarfely could bee known. 
By this, fad Una fraught with anguith fore, 
Led with their noife which through the aire was 
throwne, 


Arriv'd wher they in erth their fruitles blood had fown. 


46. 


Whom all fo foone as that proud Sarazin 


Efpide, he gan revive the memory 

Of his leud lufts, and late attempted fin, 
And lefte the doubtfull battell haftily, 

To catch her, newly offred to his eie ; 

But Satyrane, with ftrokes him turning, ftaid, 
And fternely bad him other bufineffe plie 
Then hunt the fteps of pure unfpotted Maid : 


Wherewith he al enrag’d thefe bitter {peaches faid. 


47- 


“*O foolifh faeries fonne! what fury mad 


Hath thee incenft to haft thy dolefull fate ? 
Were it not better I that Lady had 

Then that thou hadft repented it too late? 
Mott fenceleffe man he, that himfelfe doth hate, 
To love another: Lo! then, for thine ayd, 
Here take thy lovers token on thy pate.” 

So they to fight ;? the whiles the royall Mayd 


Fledd farre away, of that proud Paynim fore afrayd. 


P So they to fight.) So the 4to. 1590, but the fol. 1611 has “So 


they two fight :” we reftore the original text, the meaning being merely 
that the knights renew the conflict, while Una fled from the fcene. It 
is very true, as Upton remarks, that “ to” is often employed as an aug- 
mentative, but it is not wanted, and was not intended here. C. 
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48. 
But that falfe Pilgrim, which that leafing told,’ 
Being in deed old Archimage, did ftay 
In fecret fhadow all this to behold; 
And much rejoyced in their bloody fray : 
But, when he faw the Damfell paffe away, 
He left his ftond, and her purfewd apace, 
In hope to bring her to her laft decay. 
But for to tell her lamentable cace, 
And eke this battels end, will need another place.” 


1 which that leafing told.| i.e. which told that ye, or /ying. * Lea- 
fing” for /ying is a very frequent word with our older poets; and 
Shakefpeare ufes it more than once: fee edit. Collier, 1858, vol. ii. p. 
Osa smandevol.siV. 10703 mee Gy 

* will need another place.) ‘The poet foon returns to Una, and her 
lamentable cafe; but no mention is made of Satyrane till F. Q. iii. vii. 
28, where he attacks the monfter that purfued Florimel. This is plainly 
an omiflion, if not a forgetfulnefs. Upton. 
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CEAVINGE © May sie 


The Redcroffe knight is captive made 
By Gyaunt proud oppreft: 
Prince Arthure meets with Una great- 


ly with thofe newes diftreft. 


ie 
HAT man fo wife, what earthly witt fo 
ware, 
As to difcry the crafty cunning traine, 
By which deceipt doth mafke in vifour 
faire, 
And caft her coulours, died deepe in graine, 
To feeme like truth, whofe fhape fhe well can faine, 
And fitting geftures to her purpofe frame, 
The guiltleffe man with guile to entertaine? 
Great maiftreffe of her art was that falfe Dame, 
The falfe Dueffa, cloked with Fideffaes name. 
2. 
Who when, returning from the drery Night, 
She fownd not in that perilous hous of Pryde, 
Where fhe had left the noble Redcroffe knight, 
Her hoped pray, fhe would no lenger byde, 
But forth fhe went to feeke him far and wide. 
Ere long fhe fownd, whereas he wearie fate 


To reft him felfe foreby a fountaine fyde, 
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Difarmed all of yron-coted Plate ; 
And by his fide his fteed the grafly forage ate. 


“se 
Hee feedes upon the cooling fhade,* and bayes 
His fweatie forehead in the breathing wynd, 
Which through the trembling leaves full gently playes 
Wherein the chearefull birds of fundry kynd 
Doe chaunt {weet mufick to delight his mynd. 
The witch approching gan him fayrely greet, 
And with reproch of carelefnes unkynd 
Upbrayd, for leaving her in place unmeet, 
With fowle words tempring faire, foure gall with hony 
{weet. 


> 


4. 
Unkindneffe paft, they gan of folace treat, 
And bathe in pleafaunce of the joyous fhade, 
Which fhielded them againft the boyling heat, 
And with greene boughes decking a gloomy glade, 
About the fountaine like a girlond made; 
Whofe bubbling wave did ever frefhly well, 
Ne ever would through fervent fommer fade: 
The facred Nymph, which therein wont to dwell, 
Was out of Dianes favor, as it then befell. 
i 5. 
The caufe was this: one day, when Phebe fayre 
With all her band was following the chace, 
This nymph, quite tyr’d with heat of {corching ayre, 
Satt downe to reft in middeft of the race: 


The goddefle wroth gan fowly her difgrace, 


* Hee feedes upon the cooling fbade.| ‘That is, enjoys. So Virgil, 
SES elites 3 O; 
**Quid puer Afcanius? fuperatne, et vefcitur auras?” 
So the ancient books read, and not aurd: And does he feed upon the 
vital air? Again, St. 22. 
«* Why do ye longer feed on loathed light.”” Upron. 
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And badd the waters, which from her did flow, 
Be fuch as fhe her felfe was then in place. 
Thenceforth her waters wexed dull and flow, 
And all that drinke thereof do faint and feeble grow. 
6. 
Hereof this gentle knight unweeting was ; 
And lying downe upon the fandie graile,” 
Dronke of the ftreame, as cleare as chrittall glas : 
Fftfoones his manly forces gan to fayle, 
And mightie ftrong was turnd to feeble frayle. 
His chaunged powres at firft them felves not felt ; 
Till crudled cold his corage gan affayle, 
And cheareful blood in fayntnes chill did melt, 
Which like a fever fit through all his bodie fwelt. 


*h 
Yet goodly court he made ftill to his Dame, 
Pourd out in loofneffe on the graffy grownd, 
Both careleffe of his health, and of his fame; 
Till at the laft he heard a dreadfull fownd, 
Which through the wood loud bellowing did rebownd, 
That all the earth for terror feemd to fhake, 
And trees did tremble. Th’ Elfe, therewith aftownd, 
Upftarted lightly from his loofer make,° 
And his unready weapons gan in hand to take. 
8. 
But ere he could his armour on him dight, 
Or gett his fhield, his monftrous enimy 


> upon the fandie graile.] i.e. gravel. Spenfer feems the only writer 
who has availed himfelf of this form of the word: he has it again in 
the ‘* Vifions of Bellay,” (Sonn. 12) where he fpeaks of the “golden 
grayle” of Paétolus. It means fmall particles of any kind, and has been 
derived by Todd in his «* Diét.” from the Fr. gréJe, hail. C. 

© from bis loofer make.| ‘* Make” and mate mean the fame thing, if 
indeed they are not the fame word. Shakefpeare, in his gth Sonnet, 
has the adjective make/e/s, meaning without a ‘* make” or mate: he 
generally ufes mate for companion. See alfo this Canto, St. 15. C. 
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With fturdie fteps came ftalking in his fight, 

An hideous Geaunt,° horrible and hye, 

| That with his tallneffe feemd to threat the fkye ; 

| The ground eke groned under him for dreed : 
His living like faw never living eye, 
Ne durft behold: his ftature did exceed 

The hight of three the talleft fonnes of mortall feed. 


The greateft Earth his econ mother was, 
And bluftring AZolus his boafted fyre ; 
Who with his breath, which through the world doth pas, 
Her hollow womb did fecretly infpyre, 
And fild her hidden caves with ftormie yre, 
That fhe conceiv’d; and trebling the dew time 
In which the wombes of wemen doe expyre, 
Brought forth this monftrous mafle of earthly flyme, 
Puft up with emptie wynd, and fild with finfull cryme. 
Lo: 
So growen great, through arrogant delight 
Of th’ high defcent whereof he was yborne, 
And through prefumption of his matchleffe might, 
All other powres and knighthood he did {corne. 
Such now he marcheth to this man forlorne, 
And left to loffe ;* his ftalking fteps are ftayde 
Upon a fnaggy oke, which he had torne 
Out of his mothers bowelles, and it made 
His mortall mace, wherewith his foemen he difmayde. 
rus 
That, when the knight he fpyde, he gan advaunce 
With huge force and infupportable mayne, 
And towardes him with dreadfull fury praunce ; 


d An hideous Geaunt.| Todd, of courfe by a mere mifprint, reads 
‘<¢ And hideous Geaunt.” C. 

© And left to loffe.| Shakefpeare employs the phrafe ‘‘ condemn’d to 
lofs”? in * The Winter’s Tale,” A. ii. Sc. 3. 
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Who hapleffe, and eke hopeleffe, all in vaine 

Did to him pace fad battaile to darrayne, 

Difarmd, difgrafte,* and inwardly difmayde; 

And eke fo faint in every joynt and vayne, 
Through that fraile fountain which him feeble made, 


That {carcely could he weeld his bootleffe fingle blade. 


Ter 


The Geaunt ftrooke fo maynly mercileffe, 


That could have overthrowne a ftony towre ; 
And, were not hevenly grace that did him bleffe, 
He had beene pouldred all as thin as flowre: 
But he was wary of that deadly ftowre, 

And lightly lept from underneath the blow: 

Yet fo exceeding was the villeins powre, 

That with the winde it did him overthrow, 


And all his fences ftoond that ftill he lay full low. 


ii 


As when that divelifh yron Engin, wrought 


In deepeft Hell, and framd by Furies fkill, 

With windy Nitre and quick Sulphur fraught, 
And ramd with bollet rownd, ordaind to kill, 
Conceiveth fyre, the heavens it doth fill 

With thundring noyfe, and all the ayre doth choke, 
That none can breath, nor fee, nor heare at will, 


Through {mouldry cloud of dufkith ftincking fmok ; 


That th’ only breath him daunts, who hath efcapt the 


ftroke. 
14 


So daunted when the Geaunt faw the knight, 


His heavie hand he heaved up on hye, 
And him to duft thought to have battred quight, 
Untill Dueffa loud to him gan crye, 


€ Difarmd, difgrafte.]| Diffolute, debauched, {ays Church; but 
& y 


“ difgraite ” is here rather to be taken in the ordinary fenfe of degraded, 
put to fhame. C. 
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““O great Orgoglio! greateft under fkye, 
O! hold thy mortall hand for Ladies fake ; 
Hold for my fake, and doe him not to dye,# 
But vanquifht thine eternall bondflave make, 
And me, thy worthy meed, unto thy Leman take.” 
He 
He hearkned, and did ftay from further harmes, 
To gayne fo goodly guerdon as fhe fpake : 
So willingly fhe came into his armes, 
Who her as willingly to grace did take, 
And was poffefied of his newfound make. 
Then up he tooke the flombred fenceleffle corfe ; 
And, ere he could out of his fwowne awake, 
Him to his caftle brought with haftie forfe, 
And in a Dongeon deepe him threw without remorfe. 
16. 
From that day forth Dueffa was his deare, 
And highly honourd in his haughtie eye: 
He gave her gold and purple pall to weare, 
And triple crowne fet on her head full hye, 
And her endowd with royall majeftye. 
Then, for to make her dreaded more of men, 
And peoples hartes with awfull terror tye, 
A monftrous beaft ybredd in filthy fen 
He chofe, which he had kept long time in darkfom den. 
liye 
Such one it was, as that renowmed Snake 
Which great Alcides in Stremona flew, 
Long foftred in the filth of Lerna lake: 


& Hold for my fake, and doe him not to dye.] So Chaucer, “Rom. 
ReaLoo le 
cs And doen to dye 
«© Thefe lofengeours, with her flatterie.” 
The inftances of this expreflion are innumerable, both in Chaucer, and 
in our author. ‘This is, Fe lui ferai mourir, Fr. Farollo morire. Ital. 


T. WarTON. 
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Whofe many heades, out budding ever new, 
Did breed him endleffe labor to fubdew. 
But this fame Monfter much more ugly was ; 
For feven great heads out of his body grew, 
An yron breft, and back of fcaly bras, 
And all embrewd in blood his eyes did fhine as glas. 
18. 

His tayle was ftretched out in wondrous length, 
That to the hous of hevenly gods it raught ; 
And with extorted powre, and borrow’d ftrength, 
The everburning lamps from thence it braught, 
And prowdly threw to ground, as things of naught ; 
And underneath his filthy feet did tread 
The facred thinges, and holy heaftes foretaught. 
Upon this dreadfull Beaft with fevenfold head 

He {ett the falfe Dueffa, for more aw and dread. 

Ig. 

The wofull Dwarfe, which faw his maifters fall 
Whiles he had keeping of his grafing fteed, 

And valiant knight become a caytive thrall, 
When all was paft, tooke up his forlorne weed ; 
His mightie Armour, miffing moft at need ; 
His filver fhield, now idle, maifterleffe ; 
His poynant f{peare that many made to bleed, 
The rueful moniments of heavineftle ; 

And with them all departes to tell his great diftreffe. 

20. 

He had not travaild long, when on the way 
He wofull Lady, wofull Una, met, 

Faft flying from that Paynims greedy pray," 


" that Paynims greedy pray.] So the 4to. 15903 but later editions 
“the Paynims.” ‘Todd, by a fingular miftake, prints ‘* that,” but tells 
us that the was probably Spenfer’s own correétion. He intended to 
print the, but omitted to ftrike out “ that;” which we adopt, becaufe 
it is warranted by the earlieft copy, and is not correéted among the 
errata, as it would certainly have been if Spenfer had preferred the. C. 


I. 


EAA Matiz ia 
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Whileft Satyrane him from purfuit did let: 
Who when her eyes fhe on the Dwarf had fet, 
And faw the fignes that deadly tydinges fpake, 
She fell to ground for forrowfull regret, 
And lively breath her fad breft did forfake ; 
Yet might her pitteous hart be feene to pant and quake. 
oI. 
The meffenger of fo unhappie newes 
Would faine have dyde: dead was his hart within, 
Yet outwardly fome little comfort fhewes. 
At laft, recovering hart, he does begin 
To rub her temples, and to chaufe her chin, 
And everie tender part does toffe and turne. 
So hardly he the flitted life does wini 
Unto her native prifon to retourne ; 
Then, gins her grieved ehoft thus to lament and mourne: 
22. 
** Ye dreary inftruments of dolefull fight, 
That doe this deadly fpectacle behold, 
Why doe ye lenger feed on loathed light, 
Or liking find to gaze on earthly mould, 
Sith cruell fates the carefull threds unfould, 
The which my life and love together tyde? 
Now let the ftony dart of fenceleffe cold 
Perce to my hart, and pas through everie fide, 
And let eternall night fo fad fight* fro me hyde. 
29% 
“O lightfome day ! the lampe of higheft Jove, 
Firft made by him mens wandring wayes to guyde, 
When darkneffe he in deepeft dongeon drove, 
Henceforth thy hated face for ever hyde, 


' $0 hardly he the flitted life does win.) i.e. Thus with difficulty he 
wins back her vanifhed life. C. 


k And let eternall night fo fad fight.| Sight is omitted in the firft 
edition, but fupplied in the fecond. Cuurcn. 
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Wherein captiv’d, of life or death he ftood in doubt. 
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And fhut up heavens windowes fhyning wyde ; 
For earthly fight can nought but forrow breed, 
And late repentance which fhall long abyde : 
Mine eyes no more on vanitie fhall feed, 
But feeled up with death fhall have their deadly meed.” 
24. 
Then downe againe fhe fell unto the ground, 
But he her quickly reared up againe: 
Thrife did fhe finke adowne in deadly fwownd, 
And thrife he her reviv’d with bufie paine. 
At laft when life recover’d had the raine, 
And over-wreftled his ftrong enimy, 
With foltring tong, and trembling everie vaine, 
«Tell on,” (quoth fhe) “ the wofull Tragedy, 
The which thefe reliques fad prefent unto mine eye. 


26, 

«© Tempeftuous fortune hath fpent all her fpight, 
And thrilling forrow throwne his utmoft dart : 
Thy fad tong cannot tell more heavy plight 
Then that I feele, and harbour in mine hart : 
Who hath endur’d the whole can beare ech part. 
If death it be, it is not the firft wound 
That launched hath my breft with bleeding {mart. 
Begin, and end the bitter balefull ftound ; 

If leffe then that I feare, more favour I have found.” 

26. 

Then gan the Dwarfe the whole difcourfe declare ; 

The fubtile traines of Archimago old ; 

The wanton loves of falfe Fideffa fayre, 

Bought with the blood of vanquifh Paynim bold ; 
The wretched payre transformd to treen mould ; 
The houfe of Pryde, and perilles round about ; 
The combat which he with Sansjoy did hould ; 
The luckleffe conflict with the Gyaunt ftout, 


Le 
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a7. 

She heard with patience all unto the end, 
| And ftrove to maifter forrowfull affay, 
| Which greater grew the more fhe did contend, 

And almoft rent her tender hart in tway ; 
And love frefh coles unto her fire did lay ; 
For greater love, the greater is the loffe. 
Was never Lady loved dearer day 
Then fhe did love the knight of the Redcroffe ; 

For whofe deare fake fo many troubles her did toffe. 

28. 

At laft when fervent forrow flaked was, 
She up arofe, refolving him to find 
Alive or dead ; and forward forth doth pas, 
All as the Dwarfe the way to her affynd : 
And evermore, in conftant carefull mind, 
She fedd her wound with frefh renewed bale. 
Long toft with ftormes, and bet with bitter wind, 
High over hills, and lowe adowne the dale, 

She wandred many a wood, and meafurd many a vale. 

29. 
At laft the chaunced by eae hap to meet 
A goodly knight,’ faire marching by the way, 
Together with his Squyre, arayed meet: 
His glitterand armour fhined far away, 


! At laft fhe chaunced by good hap to meet 

A goodly knight.] This is the firft time that the Briton Prince 
makes his appearance ; and, that his image might well be impreffed on 
the reader’s mind, he is defcribed at large, and takes up nine whole 
ftanzas.—Spenfer departs from Jeffry of Monmouth, and the romance 
hiftory of Prince Arthur; and indeed from all the ftories of our old 
Englifh writers, in many of the circumftances relating to this Britith 
prince, that he might make a hero for his poem, and nota poem for his 
hero. hey tell you that his fhield was named Pridwens his {word 
Caliburn or Excalibur (Spenfer, Mordure) and his {pear Roan. They 
fay likewife that on Arthur’s fhield was painted the image of the Virgin 
Mary. Upton. 
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292 THE FARRIEVIUEENE: Dea: 
Like glauncing light of Phoebus brighteft ray ; 


From top to toe no place appeared bare, 
That deadly dint of fteele endanger may. 
Athwart his breft a bauldrick brave he ware, 
That fhind, like twinkling ftars, with ftones moft pretious 
rare. 
Row 
And in the midft thereof one pretious ftone 
Of wondrous worth, and eke of wondrous mights, 
Shapt like a Ladies head, exceeding fhone, 
Like Hefperus emongft the leffer lights, 
And ftrove for to amaze the weaker fights : 
Thereby his mortall blade full comely hong 
In yvory fheath, ycarv’d with curious flights, 
Whofe hilts were burnifht gold, and handle ftrong 
Of mother perle; and buckled with a golden tong. 
aie 
His haughtie Helmet, horrid all with gold, 
Both glorious brightneffe and great terrour bredd: 
For all the creft a Dragon did enfold 
With greedie pawes, and over all did fpredd 
His golden winges: his dreadfull hideous hedd, 
Clofe couched on the bever, feemd to throw 
From flaming mouth bright fparckles fiery redd, 
That fuddeine horrour to faint hartes did fhow ; 
And fealy tayle was ftretcht adowne his back full low. 
_ 32. 
Upon the top of all his loftie creft, 
A bounch of heares difcolourd diverfly,™ 
With fprincled pearle and gold full richly dreft, 


m A bounch of heares difcolourd diverfly.| See Canto ii. St. 11. for 
the fame line: the probability is that Spenfer did not recollect that he 
had previoufly ufed the very fame words, though Upton would make 
out that Spenfer repeated the line becaufe “ he could not better it.” 
The fame reafon would apply to many other lines. C. 
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Did fhake, and feemd to daunce for jollity ; 
Like to an almond tree ymounted hye 
On top of greene Selinis all alone, 
With bloffoms brave bedecked daintily ; 
Whofe tender locks do tremble every one 
At everie little breath that under heaven is blowne." 
Oo! 
His warlike fhield all clofely cover’d was, 
Ne might of mortall eye be ever feene ; 
Not made of fteele, nor of enduring bras, 
Such earthly mettals foon confumed beene, 
But all of Diamond perfect pure and cleene’® 
It framed was, one mafly entire mould, 
Hewen out of Adamant rocke with engines keene, 


> At everie little breath that under heaven is blowne.| ‘This paflage 
was employed by Marlowe in the Second Part of his ‘‘ Tamburlaine 
the Great,” (edit. Dyce, 1. 200). He made a few verbal changes, but 
did not abridge the Alexandrine, and never attempted to conceal his 
obligation: it was, in fact, the avowed cuftom of the age for dramatifts 
to avail themfelves of whatever would contribute to their purpofe; fo 
that we need entertain no doubt as to Spenfer’s title to the original—a 
point that was formerly difcuffed. Peele did precifely the fame thing 
in his <* David and Bethfabe,” (edit. Dyce, il. 39,) where he borrowed 
another fimile from Spenfer’s F. Q. B. i. C. v. St. 2, and would not 
have fcrupled at any time to acknowledge the faét. ‘Todd, in his note 
upon the Stanza above quoted, commits feveral errors in his citation 
from ‘‘ 'T’amburlaine,” but the text of Marlowe was not then fo well 
afcertained as at prefent. Marlowe’s Drama was firft printed in the 
fame year as Spenfer’s F. Q.; but many perfons muft have feen the 
latter in MS., and it was actually quoted by Abr. Fraunce in 1588: 
parts of it were therefore well known to the literary men of that day. C. 

° perfedt pure and cleene.| For *‘ cleene” Upton would read /heene, 
but Warton clearly proved that “‘cleene” muit have been the poet’s 
word. He is inerror, however, when he fays that in Harington’s tran{- 
lation of King James’s Latin lines on Sir P. Sidney’s Death, “ cleene”’ 
is an epithet applied to the carkanet, or necklace, of Venus :— 

‘¢ She caft away her rings and carknet cleene,” 

does not mean that the carkanet was ‘‘cleene,”’ but that fhe threw it 
clean away: befides, Harington’s word is * caft,” and not threw, as 
Warton mifquotes it. His reference alfo to Chaucer’s “ Troilus and 


Creffida,” B. v. ought not to be v. 9, but v. 2. C. 
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That point of {peare it never percen could, 


Ne dint of direfull fword divide the fubftance would. 


34: 
The fame to wight he never wont difclofe, 
But whenas monfters huge he would difmay, 
Or daunt unequall armies of his foes, 
Or when the flying heavens he would affray ; 
For fo exceeding fhone his gliftring ray, 
That Phoebus golden face it did attaint, 
As when a cloud his beames doth over-lay ; 
And filver Cynthia wexed pale and faynt, 
As when her face is ftaynd with magicke arts con- 
{traint. 
35: 
No magicke arts hereof had any might, 
Nor bloody wordes of bold Enchaunters call ; 
But all that was not fuch as feemd in fight 
Before that fhield did fade, and fuddeine fall: 
And when him lift the rafkall routes appall, 
Men into ftones therewith he could tranfmew, 
And ftones to duft, and duft to nought at all; 
And, when him lift the prouder lookes fubdew, 
He would them gazing blind, or turne to other hew. 
36. 
Ne let it feeme that credence this exceedes ; 
For he that made the fame was knowne right well 
To have done much more admirable deedes. 
It Merlin was, which whylome did excell 
All living wightes in might of magicke fpell: 
Both fhield and fword, and armour all he wrought 
For this young Prince, when firft to armes he fell ; 
But, when he dyde, the Faery Queene it brought 


To Faerie lond; where yet it may be feene, if fought. 


37: 
A gentle youth, his dearely loved Squire, 
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His fpeare of heben wood behind him bare, 
Whofe harmeful head, thrife heated in the fire, 
Had riven many a breft with pikehead {quare : 
A goodly perfon ; and could menage faire 
His ftubborne fteed with curbed canon bitt, 
Who under him did trample as the aire,” 
And chauft that any on his backe fhould fitt: 
The yron rowels into frothy fome he bitt. 
Geek 
Whenas this knight nigh to the Lady drew, 
With lovely court he gan her entertaine ; 
But, when he heard her anfwers loth, he knew 
Some fecret forrow did her heart diftraine : 
Which to allay, and calme her ftorming paine, 
Faire feeling words he wifely gan difplay, 
And for her humor fitting purpofe faine, 
To tempt the caufe it felfe for to bewray ; 
Wherewith enmovd, thefe bleeding words fhe gan to 
fay. 


39. 
“¢ What worlds delight, or ie of living fpeach, 
Can hart, fo plunged in fea of forrowes deep, 
And heaped with fo huge misfortunes, reach ? 
The carefull cold beginneth for to creep, 
And in my heart his yron arrow fteep, 
Soone as I thinke upon my bitter bale. 
Such helpleffe harmes yts better hidden keep, 
Then rip up griefe where it may not availe: 
My laft left comfort is my woes to weepe and waile.” 


P did trample as the aire.| The edit. 1590 has amb/e for “ trample,” 
—a not improbable mifprint, correéted in later impreffions. ‘* Heben 
wood,” of which the fpear was made, is ebony s and Church informs us 
that the “canon” of the bit is that part which the horfe has in his 
mouth: the “iron rowels”’ mutt be the rings on the bit, not the {purs 
of the rider, who, from his rank as an efquire, wore none: befides, the 
horfe could not have bitten the rowels of fpurs into foam. C. 
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4O. 


“‘ Ah Lady deare,” qd. then the gentle knight, 


“‘ Well may I ween your griefe is wondrous great ; 
For wondrous great griefe groneth in my fpright, 
Whiles thus I heare you of your forrowes treat. 
But, woefull Lady, let me you intrete 

For to unfold the anguifh of your hart : 

Mifhaps are maiftred by advice difcrete, 

And counfell mitigates the greateft {mart : 


Found never help who never would his hurts impart.” 


AI 


“OQ! but,” (qd. fhe) “ great griefe will not be tould, 


And can more eafily be thought then faid.” 

“‘ Right fo,” (qd. he) “ but he that never would 
Could never: will to might gives greateft aid.” 

“ But griefe,” (qd. fhe) ‘does greater grow difplaid, 
If then it find not helpe, and breeds defpaire.” 

“ Defpaire breeds not,” (qd. he) ‘* where faith is ftaid.” 
“No faith fo faft,” (qd. fhe) ‘ but flefh does paire.” 


“« Flefh may empaire,” (qd. he) “* but reafon can repaire.” 


42 


His goodly reafon, and well-guided fpeach, 


So deepe did fettle in her gracious thought, 

That her perfwaded to difclofe the breach 

Which love and fortune in her heart had wrought ; 
And faid ; “ Faire Sir, I hope good hap hath brought 
You to inquere the fecrets of my griefe ; 

Or that your wifedome will dire& my thought, 

Or that your proweffe can me yield reliefe : 


Then, heare the ftory fad, which I fhall tell you briefe. 


43. 


‘“‘ The forlorne Maiden, whom your eies have feene 


The laughing ftocke of fortunes mockeries, 
Am th’ onely daughter of a King and Queene, 
Whofe parents deare, whiles equal deftinies 
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Did ronne about, and their felicities 
The favourable heavens did not envy, 
Did {pred their rule through all the territories, 
Which Phifon and Euphrates floweth by, 
And Gehons golden waves" doe wafh continually : 
44. 
“Till that their cruell curfed enemy, 
An huge great Dragon, horrible in fight, 
Bred in the loathly lakes of Tartary,* 
With murdrous ravine, and devouring might, 
Their kingdome fpoild, and countrey wafted quight : 
Themfelves, for feare into his jawes to fall, 
He forft to caftle ftrong to take their flight ; 
Where, faft embard in mighty brafen wall, 
He has them now fowr years befiegd to make them thrall. 
45. 

‘“‘ Full many knights, adventurous and ftout, 
Have enterpriz’d that Monfter to fubdew: 
From every coaft that heaven walks about 
Have thither come the noble Martial crew, 
That famous harde atchievements ftill purfew ; 
Yet never any could that girlond win, 

But all ftill fhronke, and ftill he greater grew: 
All they, for want of faith, or guilt. of fin, 
The pitteous pray of his fiers cruelty have bin. 


4 Did ronne about.| It is **come about” in the 4to. 1590, but 
amended to “ronne about” in the errata at the end; otherwife we 
might have preferred <<‘ come about” in the fenfe of accomplifhed. C. 

* Which Phifon and Euphrates floweth by, 

And Gehons golden waves doe wafh continually.| Pifon is one of 
the rivers of Paradife, Gen. ii. 11. ‘* The name of the fecond river is 
Gibon,” ver. 13. ‘And the fourth river is Euphrates,” ver. 14. He 
omits the name of one of the rivers: and {pells (according to his cuftom) 
{carce any according to modern or the ufual fpelling. Upron. 

S loathly lakes of Tartary.| For Tartarus; but as Jortin, Warton, 
and ‘Todd fhowed, Tartar or ‘‘'Tartary””? was the common name for 
Hell in Spenfer’s age. Shakefpeare, in “ Henry V.” A. ii. Sc. 2, fpeaks 
of “ vafty Tartar,” as the abode of fiends. C. 
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298 THE FAERIE QUEENE. B. 2 


46. 


** At laft, yled with far reported praife, 


Which flying fame throughout the world had fpred, 
Of doughty knights, whom Fary land did raife, 
That noble order hight of maidenhed, 

Forthwith to court of Gloriane I fped, 

Of Gloriane, great Queene of glory bright, 

Whofe kingdomes feat Cleopolis is red ; 

There to obtaine fome fuch redoubted knight, 


That Parents deare from tyrants powre deliver might. 


47. 


“Yt was my chaunce (my chaunce was faire and good) 


There for to find a frefh unproved knight ; 
Whofe manly hand imbrewd in guilty blood 
Had never beene, ne ever by his might 

Had throwne to ground the unregarded right: 
Yet of his prowefle proofe he fince hath made 
(I witnes am) in many a cruell fight ; 


The groning ghofts of many one difmaide 


Have felt the bitter dint of his avenging blade. 


48. 


“« And ye, the forlorne reliques of his powre, 


His biting fword, and his devouring fpeare,' 
Which have endured many a dreadfull ftowre, 
Can fpeake his proweffe that did earft you beare, 
And well could rule; now he hath left you heare 
To be the record of his ruefull loffe, 

And of my dolefull difaventurous deare. 

O! heavie record of the good Redcroffe, 


Where have yee left your lord that could fo well you toffe ? 


oe 


i¢ 


t His biting fword, and his devouring /peare.| ‘This apoftrophe of 
Una to her knight’s {word and {pear is not without its elegance and 
pathos. ‘‘ His d/timg {word,” is from Horace, L. iv. Od. 6. * Ille 
mordaci velut i¢ta ferro.” ‘* His devouring {pear,” from Scripture. 
“« My {word fhall devour flefh,” Deut. xxxii. 42. Upton. 
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| 49- ; 
‘“¢ Well hoped I, and faire ae had, 
| That he my captive languor fhould redeeme: 
| Till, all unweeting, an Enchaunter bad 
His fence abufd, and made him to mifdeeme 
My loyalty, not fuch as it did feeme, 
That rather death defire then fuch defpight. 
Be judge, ye heavens, that all things right efteeme, 
How I him lov’d, and love with all my might. 
So thought I eke of him, and think I thought aright. 
5s 
‘“< Thenceforth me defolate he quite forfooke, 
To wander where wilde fortune would me lead, 
And other bywaies he himfelfe betooke, 
Where never foote of living wight did tread, 
That brought not backe the balefull body dead: 
In which him chaunced falfe Dueffa meete, 
Mine onely foe, mine onely deadly dread ; 
Who with her witchcraft, and miffeeming {weete, 
Inveigled him to follow her defires unmeete. 
| (it, 
“« At laft, by fubtile fleights fhe him betraid 
Unto his foe, a Gyaunt huge and tall ; 
Who him difarmed, diffolute, difmaid, 
Unwares furprifed, and with mighty mall" 
The monfter mercileffe him made to fall, 
Whofe fall did never foe before behold : 
And now in darkefome dungeon, wretched thrall, 
Remedileffe for aie he doth him hold. 
This is my caufe of griefe, more great then may be told.” 
Ro 
Ere fhe had ended all fhe gan to faint: 


«and with mighty mall.| i.e. mighty mallet,—ufed by many old 
writers, and ftill known as “ mall” among fhipwrights. C. 
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But he her comforted, and faire befpake : 

“<Certes, Madame, ye have great caufe of plaint, 

That ftouteft heart, I weene, could caufe to quake: 

But be of cheare, and comfort to you take; 

For till I have acquitt* your captive knight, 

Affure your felfe I will you not forfake.” 

His chearefull words reviv’d her cheareleffe fpright, 
So forth they went, the Dwarfe them guiding ever right. 


* For till I have acquitt.| Releafed. Fr. acquitter: fee the firft 
Stanza of the next Canto. Cnurcn. Prifoners, when acquitted, are 
releafed ; freed from crime as well as from durance. Shakefpeare, and 
perhaps he only, makes acguittance a verb in “ Richard III.” A. iii. 
Sc. 7. In St. 10 of the next Canto, Spenfer ufes to ** quight ” in the 
fenfe of re/eafe,—‘* his combred clubbe to quight.” C. 


DRM AAD 2 path eta 


CEAINGTCOravabbr 


Faire virgin, to redeeme her deare, 
Brings Arthure to the fight: 

Who flayes the Gyaunt,* wounds the beaft, 
And firips Dueffa quight. 


I. 
Y me! how many perils doe enfold 
The righteous man, to make him daily 
tails 
Were not that heavenly grace doth him 
uphold, 
And ftedfaft truth acquite him out at all. 
Her love is firme, her care continual, 
So oft as he, thorough his own foolifh pride 
Or weaknes, is to finfull bands made thrall : 

Els fhould this Redcroffe knight in bands have dyde, 
For whofe deliverance fhe this Prince doth thether guyd. 
2. 

They fadly traveild thus, untill they came 
Nigh to a caftle builded ftrong and hye: 
Then cryde the Dwarfe, “Lo! yonder is the fame, 
In which my Lord, my liege, doth lucklefle ly 


a Who flayes the Gyaunt.| It is “that Gyaunt” in the 4to. 1590, 
but an erratum direéts us to read “‘ the Gyaunt,” as in our text. ‘Todd 
and others differ about what, in fact, is too clear for doubt. C. 
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Thrall to that Gyaunts hatefull tyranny : 
Therefore, deare Sir, your mightie powres aflay.” 
The noble knight alighted by and by? 
From loftie fteed, and badd the Ladie ftay, 

To fee what end of fight fhould him befall that day. 


2: 

So with his Squire, th’ admirer of his might, 
He marched forth towardes that caftle wall ; 
Whofe gates he fownd faft fhutt, ne living wight 
To warde the fame, nor anfwere commers call. 
Then tooke that Squire an horne of bugle fmall, 
Which hong adowne his fide in twifted gold 
And taffelles gay. Wyde wonders over all 
Of that fame hornes great virtues weren told, 


Which had approved bene in ufes manifold. 


4. 

Was never wight that heard that fhrilling fownd, 
But trembling feare did feel in every vaine: 
Three miles it might be eafy heard arownd, 

And Ecchoes three aunfwer’d it felfe againe : 
No falfe enchauntment, nor deceiptfull traine, 
Might once abide the terror of that blaft, 
But prefently was void and wholly vaine: 
No gate fo ftrong, no locke fo firme and faft, 
But with that percing noife flew open quite, or braft. 


ie 

The fame before the Geaunts gate he blew, 
That all the caftle quaked from the grownd, 
And every dore of freewill open flew. 
The Gyaunt felfe, difmaied with that fownd, 
Where he with his Dueffa dalliaunce fownd, 


In haft came rufhing forth from inner bowre, 


> alighted by and by.| Equivalent to immediately, i presently, as it 
was formerly underftood ; viz. at that prefent time. C. 


Nt 
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With ftaring countenance fterne, as one aftownd, 
And ftaggering fteps, to weet what fuddein ftowre 
Had wrought that horror ftrange, and dar’d his dreaded 


powre. 


6. 
And after him the proud Duefia came, 
High mounted on her many headed beatt ; 
And every head with fyrie tongue did flame, 
And every head was crowned on his creaft, 
And bloody mouthed with late cruell feaft. 
That when the knight beheld, his mightie fhild 
Upon his manly arme he foone addreft, 
And at him fierfly flew, with corage fild, 
And eger greedineffe through every member thrild. 
ae 
Therewith the Gyant buckled him to fight, 
Inflamd with fcornefull wrath and high difdaine, 
And lifting up his dreadfull club on hight, 
All armd with ragged {nubbes and knottie graine, 
Him thought at firft encounter to have flaine. 
But wife and wary° was that noble Pere ; 
And, lightly leaping from fo monftrous maine, 
Did fayre avoide the violence him nere: 
It booted nought to thinke fuch thunderbolts to beare. 
8. 
Ne fhame he thought to fhonne fo hideous might : 
The ydle ftroke, enforcing furious way, 
Miffing the marke of his mifaymed fight, 
Did fall to ground,’ and with his heavy {way 


© But wife and wary.| It is wif and wary” in the oldeft impreflion, 
but the lift of errata teaches us to read as in our text. C. 

Did fall to ground, &c.] Such is the unavailing blow of the giant, 
levelled at Graunde Amoure, from which, as we have juft feen, he /ept 
afide: 

oe fo that the ftroke withall 
“In the grounde lighted, befide a ftone wall, 
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So deepely dinted in the driven clay, 
That three yardes deepe a furrow up did throw. 
The fad earth, wounded with fo fore affay, 
Did grone full grievous underneath the blow, 
And trembling with ftrange feare did like an erthquake 
fhow. 


As when® almightie Jove, in wrathfull mood, 
To wreake the guilt of mortall fins is bent, 
Hurles forth his thundring dart with deadly food! 
Fnrold in flames, and {mouldring dreriment, 
Through riven cloudes and molten firmament ; 
The fiers threeforked engin, making way, 
Both loftie towres and higheft trees hath rent, 
And all that might his angry paflage ftay ; 

And, fhooting in the earth, caftes up a mount of clay. 

10. 
His boyftrous club, fo buried in the grownd, 


He could not rearen up againe fo light, 


<‘’Thre fote and more; and anon then I 

“* Did lepe vnto him, ftrikyng full quickely.” 
A fruitlefs ftroke of the fame kind, aimed at Gerard by a giant, is thus 
well defcribed in ‘* Hift. de tres-noble et chevaleureux Prince Gerard, 
Comte de Nevers,” &c. Par. 1520. ‘Se Gerard ne fe fuft deftourné, 
moult grant dommaige lui euft fait pour le coup qui eftoit moult grant 
& pefant, fi vint de/cendant comme la fouldre plus d’ung grant pied dedans 
la terre?’ GhexnieP 22 ndaeliopp: 

° As when, &c.] Longinus would have written a whole chapter on 
the boldnefs and fublimity of the thoughts and terrible images in this 
fimilitude. Compare this fimile with that in F. Q. iv. vi. 14. See alfo 
what Pope has obferved on Homer, II. xiv. 480. Upron. 

® Hurles forth his thundring dart with deadly food.| Food is Spenfer’s 
way of fpelling feud, which fignifies an irreconcileable hatred. So all the 
editions, except Hughes’s fecond edition, which here alters the fpelling 
to feud. CuurcH. Spelman tranflates the A. S. fehrh, inimicitia ; and 
foe is {uppofed to be derived from the fame word : ‘* feud” rather means 
hoftility, the confequence of hatred, than hatred itfelf. Spenfer here 
does not f{pell it <* food”’ for the fake of the rhyme with * mood,” be- 
caufe in a fubfequent Canto (B. ii. C. i. St. 3,) where it occurs in the 
middle of a line, it alfo ftands “* food.”? C. 
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But that the Knight him at advantage fownd ; 
And, whiles he ftrove his combred clubbe to quight 
Out of the earth, with blade all burning bright 
He f{mott of his left arme,® which like a block 
Did fall to ground, depriv’d of native might : 
Large ftreames of blood out of the truncked ftock 
Forth gufhed, like freth water {treame from riven rocke. 
rer 
Difmayed with fo defperate deadly wound, 
And eke impatient of unwonted payne, 
He lowdly brayd with beaftly yelling fownd, 
That all the fieldes rebellowed againe, 
As great a noyfe, as when in Cymbrian plaine 
An heard of bulles, whom kindly rage doth fting," 
Doe for the milky mothers want complaine, 
And fill the fieldes with troublous bellowing : 
The neighbor woods arownd with hollow murmur ring. 
I. 
That when his deare Duefla heard, and faw 
The evil ftownd that daungerd her eftate, 
Unto his aide fhe haftily did draw 
Her dreadfull beat ; who, {wolne with blood of late, 
Came ramping forth with proud prefumpteous gate, 
And threatned all his heades like flaming brandes. 
But him the Squire made quickly to retrate, 


®& He /mott of his left arme.] i.e. {mote off: nothing was much more 
common of old than to print off « of,” as here: in the fol. 1611 it ftands, 
“* He {mote off his left arme.” C, 

" whom kindly rage doth fting.| ‘Kindly ” is according to kind, or 
nature. ‘T’he bulls (as Church juftly explains it, in oppofition to Jortin’s 
notion of a fuppofed catachrefis) roared after their kind with the want 
of the milky mothers: it was not the calves who bleated for their daily 
nutriment. The ufe of Aind and kindly in this way was praétifed by 
nearly all the poets of Spenfer’s day. C, 

' with hollow murmur ring.] In the errata we are told to read 
“murmur ring” as two words, and not murmuring, as it ftands, not 


only in the 4to. 1590, but in the fol. 1611. The printer of that edition 
did not introduce the alteration. C, 
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Encountring fiers with fingle {word in hand ; 
And twixt him and his Lord did like a bulwarke ftand. 
Eg. 
The proud Dueffa, full of wrathfull fpight, 
And fiers difdaine to be affronted fo,“ 
Enforft her purple beaft with all her might, 
That ftop out of the way to overthroe, 
Scorning the let* of fo unequall foe: 
But nathemore would that corageous fwayne™ 
To her yeeld paflage gainft his Lord to goe, 
But with outrageous ftrokes did him ref{traine, 
And with his body bard the way atwixt them twaine. 
T4. : 
Then tooke the angrie witch her golden cup, 
Which ftill fhe bore, replete with magick artes ; 
Death and defpeyre did many thereof fup, 
And fecret poyfon through their inner partes, 
Th’ eternall bale of heavie wounded harts : 
Which, after charmes and fome enchauntments {aid, 
She lightly fprinkled on his weaker partes : 
Therewith his fturdie corage foon was quayd,” 


And all his fences were with fuddein dread difmayd. 


k And fiers difdaine to be affronted fo.| ‘Yo be fo encountered or op- 
posed. Ital. affrontare. So,in* I] Cavaliero della Croce,” 1559, cap. X. 
«© Come il Soldano fi parti con’ effercito per affrontarfi co’l Turco.” 
The word is often thus employed by Spenfer. Shakefpeare and Milton 
ufe it in the fame fenfe. The latter has alfo given the like meaning to 
the fubftantive affront, in his «‘Samfon Agon.” ver. 531. ‘Topp. 

| §corning the let.| Scorning the hinderance or obftruétion. The verb 
to “let,” meaning to hinder, is from the A. S. Zatian. The verb to /ez, 
i. e. to permit, is from the A. S. detan. C. 

m that corageous fwayne.| Swain is from A. S. /wang, and that from 
fwingan, to toil, to work; but here it is to be taken in the fenfe merely 
of youth, which it fometimes bore: Chaucer, in his ** Ryme of Sir 
Thopas,” tells us that he was “a doughty fwaine. bec. 

n corage foon was quayd.| Spenfer feems to be the only writer who 
ufes this word; and Richardfon doubts whether it is to be taken as a 
corruption (for the fake of the rhyme) of guailed, or cowed. It feems 
of the poet’s coinage. C. 
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Ee 
So downe he fell before the cruel] beatt, 
Who on his neck his bloody clawes did {eize, 
That life nigh crufht out of his panting brett : 
No powre he had to ftirre, nor will to rize. 
That when the carefull knight gan well avife, 
He lightly left the foe with whom he fought, 
And to the beat gan turne his enterprife ; 
For wondrous anguifh in his hart it wrought, 
To fee his loved Squyre into fuch thraldom brought : 
16. 
And, high advauncing his blood-thirftie blade, 
Stroke one of thofe deformed heades fo fore, 
That of his puiffaunce proud enfample made: 
His monftrous {calpe down to his teeth it tore, 
And that misformed fhape misfhaped more. 
A fea of blood cufht from the gaping wownd, 
That her gay garments ftaynd with filthy gore; 
And overflowed all the field arownd, 
That over fhoes in blood he waded on the grownd. 
iy. 
Thereat he rored for exceeding paine, 
That to have heard great horror would have bred; 
And fcourging th’ emptie ayre with his long trayne, 
Through great impatience of his erieved hed, 
His gorgeous ryder from her loftie fted 
Would have caft downe, and trodd in durty myre, 
Had not the Gyaunt foone her fuccoured ; 

Who, all enrag’d with {mart and frantick yre, 
Came hurtling in full fiers, and fort the knight retyre. 
V3: 

The force, which wont in two to be difpertt, 
In one alone left hand® he now unites, 
ee ee ee Oe act aly HE a EO ly Sg 


° In one alone left band.| That is, in the one hand which alone was 
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Which is through rage more ftrong than both were erft ; 
With which his hideous club aloft he dites,? 
And at his foe with furious rigor fmites, 
That ftrongeft Oake might feeme to overthrow. 
The ftroke upon his fhield fo heavie lites, 
That to the ground it doubleth him full low: 
What mortall wight could ever beare fo monftrous blow? 
1g. 
And in his fall his fhield, that covered was, 
Did loofe his vele by chaunce, and open flew ; 
The light whereof, that hevens light did pas, 
Such blazing brightnefle through the ayer threw, 
That eye mote not the fame endure to vew. 
Which when the Gyaunt fpyde with ftaring eye, 
He downe let fall his arme, and foft withdrew 
His weapon huge, that heaved was on hye 
For to have flain the man, that on the ground did lye. 
20. 
And eke the fruitfull-headed Beaft, amazd 
At flafhing beames of that funfhiny fhield, 
Became ftark blind, and all his fences dazd, 
That downe he tumbled on the durtie field, 
And feemd himfelfe as conquered to yield. 
Whom when his maiftreffe proud perceiv’d to fall, 
Whiles yet his feeble feet for faintneffe reeld, 
Unto the Gyaunt lowdly fhe gan call ; 
“OQ! helpe, Orgoglio; helpe! or els we perifh all.” 
a1. 
At her fo pitteous cry was much amoov’d 
Her champion ftout; and for to ayde his frend, 
Againe his wonted angry weapon proovd, 


left to him; not his left hand, but his hand left. Church tells us that 
the fol. 1611 has “ right hand:” this is a miftake, for, like the 4to. 
1590, it reads, °° In one alone left hand.” C. 

P aloft he dites.| Aloft he prepares, dights. A.S. dibtan. C. 
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But all in vaine, for he has redd his end 
In that bright fhield, and all their forces? {pend 
Them felves in vaine: for, fince that glauncing fight, 
He hath no powre to hurt, nor to defend. 
As where th’ Almighties lightning brond does light, 
It dimmes the dazed eyen, and daunts the fences quight. 
22. 
Whom when the Prince, to batteill new addreft 
And threatning high his dreadfull ftroke, did fee, 
Hits fparkling blade about his head he bleft, 
And {mote off quite his left leg by the knee, 
That downe he tombled ; as an aged tree, 
High growing on the top of rocky clift, 
Whofe hartftrings with keene fteele nigh hewen be; 
The mightie trunck, halfe rent with ragged rift, 
Doth roll adowne the rocks, and fall with fearefull drift. 
a6 
Or as a Caftle, reared high ‘and round, 

By fubtile engins and malitious flight 

Is undermined from the loweft ground, 
And her foundation forft, and feebled quight, 

At laft downe falles; and with her heaped hight 

Her haftie ruine does more heavie make, 

And yields it felfe unto the vittours might. 

Such was this Gyaunts fall, that feemd to fhake 
The ftedfaft globe of earth, as it for feare did quake. 
24. 

The knight, then lightly leaping to the pray, 

With mortall fteele him fmot againe fo fore, 

That headleffe his unweldy bodie lay, 

All wallowd in his owne fowle bloody gore, 
Which flowed from his wounds in wondrous ftore. 


4 In that bright foield, and all their forces.] So all the editions. It 


fhould be “ zs forces ;” Orgoglio’s. CHurcu. 
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But, foone as breath out of his breft did pas, 
That huge great body, which the Gyaunt bore, 
Was vanifht quite; and of that monftrous mas 


Was nothing left, but like an emptte blader was. 


a 


Whofe grievous fall when falfe Duefia {pyde, 


Her golden cup fhe caft unto the ground, 
And crowned mitre rudely threw afyde: 
Such percing griefe her ftubborne hart did wound, 
That fhe could not endure that dolefull ftound, 
But leaving all behind her fled away : 

he light-foot Squyre her quickly turnd around, 
And, by hard meanes enforcing her to ftay, 


So brought unto his Lord as his deferved pray. 


26. 


The roiall Virgin which beheld from farre, 


In penfive plight and fad perplexitte, 

The whole atchievement of this doubtfull warre, 
Came running faft to greet his victorie, 

With fober gladneffe and myld modeftie ; 

And with fweet joyous cheare him thus befpake ; 
«¢ Fayre braunch of nobleffe, flowre of chevalrie, 
That with your worth the world amazed make, 


How fhall I quite the paynes ye fuffer for my fake? 


oF 


<¢ And you, frefh budd of vertue fpringing faft, 


Whom thefe fad eyes faw nigh unto deaths dore, 
What hath poore Virgin for fuch perill paft 
Wherewith you to reward? Accept therefore 
My fimple felfe, and fervice evermore : 

And he that high does fit, and all things fee 
With equall eye, their merites to reftore, 
Behold what ye this day have done for mee, 


And what I cannot quite requite with ufuree. 
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2.5% 

“‘ But fith the heavens, and your faire handeling, 
Have made you matter of the field this day, 
Your fortune maifter eke with governing, 
And, well begonne, end all fo well, I pray. 
Ne let that wicked woman {cape away ; 

For fhe it is, that did my Lord bethrall, 
My deareft Lord, and deepe in dongeon lay, 
Where he his better dayes hath wafted all: 
O heare, how piteous he to you for ayd does call!” 
29. 

Forthwith he gave in es unto his Squyre, 
That fcarlot whore to keepen carefully ; 

Whyles he himfelfe with greedie great defyre 
Into the Caftle entred forcibly, 

Where living creature none he did efpye. 
Then gan he lowdly through the houfe to call ; 
But no man car’d to anfwere to his crye: 

There raignd a folemne filence over all ; 
Nor voice was heard, nor wight was feene in bowre or hall. 
a0: 

At laft, with creeping crooked pace forth came 
An old old man,’ with beard as white as {now ; 

That on a ftaffe his feeble fteps did frame, 
And guyde his wearie gate both too and fro, 
For his eye fight him fayled long ygo; 

And on his arme a bounch of keyes he bore, 
The which unufed ruft did overgrow : 


t An old old man.) Again, F. Q. il. ix. 55. <¢ An old old man.”. 
Ital. Un fene vecchio  fenex vetulus ; yépwy waAasos. ‘This expreflion I 
have heard in the Weft. Upton. 

This reduplication has been applied to Thomas Parr, the celebrated 
old man of Shropfhire; of whom an account was publifhed, entitled 
«<The old old very old man,” &c. by John Taylor the Water-Poet, in 
13.0 ee Popp. 
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Thofe were the keyes of every inner dore; 
But he could not them ufe, but kept them ftill in ftore. 
“ar 
But very uncouth fight was to behold, 
How he did fafhion his untoward pace ; 
For as he forward moov’d his footing old, 
So backward ftill was turnd his wrincled face : 
Unlike to men, who ever, as they trace, 
Both feet and face one way are wont to lead. 
This was the auncient keeper of that place, 
And fofter father of the Gyaunt dead ; 
His name Ignaro did his nature right aread. 
Bid. 
His reverend heares and holy gravitee 
The knight much honord, as befeemed well ; 
And gently afkt, where all the people bee, 
Which in that ftately building wont to dwell : 
Who anfwerd him full foft, he could not tell. 
Again he afkt, where that fame knight was layd, 
Whom great Orgoglio with his puiflaunce fell 
Had made his caytive thrall? againe he fayde, 
He could not tell; ne ever other anfwere made. 
33: 
Then afked he, which way he in might pas? 
He could not tell, againe he anfwered. 
Thereat the courteous knight difpleafed was, 
And faid; ‘* Old fyre, it feemes thou haft not red 
How ill it fits* with that fame filver hed, 
In vaine to mocke, or mockt in vaine to bee: 
But if thou be, as thou art pourtrahed 
With natures pen, in ages grave degree, 
Aread in graver wife what I demaund of thee.” 
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34: 
His anfwere likewife was, he could not tell : 


Whofe fenceleffe {peach, and doted ignorance, 
Whenas the noble Prince had marked well, 

He gheft his nature by his countenance, 

And calm’d his wrath with goodly temperance. 
Then, to him ftepping, from his arme did reach 
Thofe keyes, and made himfelfe free enterance. 
Each dore he opened without any breach; 


There was no barre to ftop, nor foe him to empeach. 


see 
There all within full rich arayd he found, 
With royall arras, and refplendent gold, 
And did with ftore of every thing abound, 
That greateft Princes prefence might behold. 
But all the floore (too filthy to be told) 
With blood of cuiltleffe 
Which there were {laine as fheepe out of the fold, 
Defiled was, that dreadfull was to vew; 
And facred afhes over it was ftrowed new. 

6. 
And there befide of eet {tone was built 

An Altare, carv’d with cunning ymagery ; 
On which trew Chriftians blood was often {fpilt, 
And holy Martyres often doen to dye 

With cruell malice and ftrong tyranny : 

Whofe bleffed {prites, from underneath the {tone, 
To God for vengeance cryde continually ; 

And with great griefe were often heard to grone, 


two fenfes, viz. to hinder and 
does not give the different ety 
it bears, viz. Fr. empécher 
** Shakefpeare,” edit. 18 


unfortunately dropped Outs) uC® 


* nor foe him to empeach.| 


babes, and innocents trew, 


“© Empeach,” or impeach, {eems to have 
to accufe s and fo Minfheu ftates: but he 
mology of each word according to the fenfe 
» to hinder, and pécher, to fin. See Collier’s 


58, vol. i. p. gg, (in the Index the figure g has 
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That hardeft heart would bleede to hear their piteous 


mone. 


See 


Through every rowme he fought, and everie bowr ; 


But no where could he find that wofull thrallisy 

At laft he came unto an yron doore, 

That faft was lockt, but key found not at all 
Emongtt that bounch to open it withall ; 

But in the fame a little grate was pight, 

Through which he fent his voyce, and lowd did call 
With all his powre, to weet if living wight 


Were houfed therewithin, whom he enlargen might. 


ae 


Therewith an hollow, dreary, murmuring voyce 


Thefe pitteous plaintes and dolours did refound: 
<©Q! who is that, which bringes me happy choyce 
Of death, that here lye dying every ftound, 

Yet live perforce in balefull darkneffe bound ! 

For now three Moones have changed thrice their hew, 
And have been thrice hid underneath the ground, 
Since I the heavens chearefull face did vew. 


O! welcome thou, that doeft of death bring tydings trew.” 


ok 
Which when that Champion heard, with percing point 


Of pitty deare his hart was thrilled fore ; 

And trembling horrour ran through every joynt, 
For ruth of gentle knight fo fowle forlore: 
Which fhaking off, he rent that yron dore 
With furious force and indignation fell ; 

Where entred in, his foot could find no flore, 


u that wofull thrall.| That woful prifoner. Originally, ‘thrall 4 


feems to have meant a bondflave, who was marked by a thrill, or drill, 
through the ear. See Richardfon’s «* Dit.” Afterwards it came to 
fignify any captive or perfon under durance. Of courfe, here the appli- 
cation of “ thrall’? is to the Redcrofs Knight. C. 


Cr 23% 
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But all a deepe defcent, as darke as hell, 
That breathed ever forth a filthie banefull {mell. 
40. 
But nether darkeneffe fowle, nor filthy bands, 
Nor noyous fmell, his purpofe could withhold, 
(Entire affection hateth nicer hands) 
But that with conftant zele and corage bold, 
After long paines and labors manifold, 
He found the meanes that Prifoner up to reare; 
Whofe feeble thighes, unable to uphold 
His pined corfe, him {carfe to light could beare ; 
A ruefull {pectacle of death and ghaftly drere.* 
ans 
His fad dull eies, deepe funck in hollow pits, 
Could not endure th’ unwonted funne to view ; 
His bare thin cheekes for want of better bits, 
And empty fides deceived of their dew, 
Could make a ftony hart his hap to rew; 
Fis rawbone armes, whofe mighty brawned bowrs” 
Were wont to rive fteele plates, and helmets hew, 
Were clene confum’d; and all his vital] powres 
Decayd, and al his flefh fhronk up like withered flowres. 
ison 
“Whome when his Lady faw, to him fhe ran 
With hafty joy: to fee him made her glad, 


* and ghafily drere.| Richardfon gives «drear” as a noun, but he 
produces no inftance of its ufe: Upton fays that “‘drere” is Sorrow, 
Jadnefs, and he refers to  defpiteous dreare” in F. OB wives C.. Vili, 
St. 425 but it may be doubted whether in either initance it is to be 
confidered a fubftantive, and not an epithet. Perhaps we are to receive 
“‘drere”’ in the fenfe of “‘dreriment,” or * drerihead,” both words of 
frequent occurrence in Spenfer. C. 

Y whofe mighty brawned Lowrs.] i. e. perhaps denders, Upton fays 
that “« the bowrs are what anatomitts call mufculi flexores, {fo named 
becaufe eafily bowed ;” but Richardfon affords no {uch fenfe. Todd, 
in his edit. of « Johnfon,” {pells it « bower,” citing the paflage in 
Spenfer in which it is found. C., 
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e 
° 


And fad to view his vifage pale and wan, 
Who earft in flowres of frefheft youth was clad. 
Tho, when her well of teares fhe wafted had. 
She faid; “ Ah deareft Lord! what evil ftarre 
On you hath frownd, and pourd his influence bad, 
That of your felfe ye thus berobbed arre, 

And this miffeeming hew your manly looks doth marre f 

43. 

<¢ But welcome now, my Lord in wele or woe, 
Whofe prefence I have lackt too long a day: 
And fie on Fortune, mine avowed foe, 
Whofe wrathful wreakes them felves doe now alay ; 
And for thefe wronges fhall treble penaunce pay 
Of treble good: good growes of evils priefe.”” 
The chearleffe man,? whom forrow did difmay, 
Had no delight to treaten of his griefe ; 

His long endured famine needed more reliefe. 

44. 

“«‘ Faire Lady,” then faid that victorious knight, 
‘‘ The things, that grievous were to doe, or beare, 
Them to renew, I wote, breeds no delight ; 
Beft muficke breeds delight in loathing eare :° 
But th’ only good that growes of paffed feare 


Is to be wife, and ware of like agein. 


good growes of evils priefe.] Meaning that good arifes out of the 
proof or experience of evil. ‘ Prief” and preaf are old forms of proof, 
and in other places Spenfer ufes preve and preeving for the verb and 
ative participle. C. 

a The chearleffe man, &c.] It is unnatural that the Redcrofs Knight 
fhould be fo fuddenly reconciled to Una, after he had forfaken her for 
her fuppofed infidelity and impurity. ‘The poet fhould certainly firft 
have brought about an eclairciflement between them. ‘TI’. Warron. 

b Beft muficke breeds delight in loathing eare.| Here feems an error 
often erred in the tranfcribing or printing of this poem, and that is re- 
peating the fame word twice over. ‘The learned author of the Remarks 
on Spenfer has marked this paffage, and propofes to read, not without 
reafon, 

«« Beft mufick breeds diffike in loathing eare.” Upron. 
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This daies enfample hath this leffon deare 


Deepe written in my heart with yron pen, Ei 
That bliffe may not abide in ftate of mortall men. ie 
45. 

“‘ Henceforth, Sir knight, take to you wonted ftrength, 
And maifter thefe mifhaps with patient might. 
Loe! where your foe lies ftretcht in monftrous length ; 
And loe! that wicked woman in your fight, 
The roote of all your care and wretched plight, 
Now in your powre, to let her live, or die.” 
“To doe her die,” (qd. Una) “ were defpight, 
And fhame t’avenge fo weake an enimy ; 

But fpoile her of her fcarlot robe, and let her fly.” 

46. 

So, as fhe bad, that witch they difaraid, 
And robd of roiall robes, and purple pall, 
And ornaments that richly were difplaid ; 
Ne fpared they to ftrip her naked all. 
Then, when they had defpoyld her tire and call 
Such as fhe was their eyes might her behold, 
That her misfhaped parts did them appall : 
A loathly, wrinckled hag, ill favoured, old, 

Whofe fecret filth good manners biddeth not be told. 

477 

Her crafty head was altogether bald, 
And, as in hate of honorable eld, 
Was overgrowne with f{curfe and filthy fcald ; 
Her teeth out of her rotten gummes were feld, 
And her fowre breath abhominably fmeld ; 
Her dried dugs, lyke bladders lacking wind, 
Hong downe, and filthy matter from them weld ; 
Her wrizled fkin, as rough as maple rind, 

So fcabby was that would have loathd all womankind. 


48. 
Her neather parts, the fhame of all her kind, 
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My chafter Mufe for fhame doth blufh to write ; 
But at her rompe fhe growing had behind 

A foxes taile, with dong all fowly dight: 

And eke her feete moft monftrous were in fight ; 
For one of them was like an Eagles claw, 

With griping talaunts armd to greedy fight ; 


The other like a beares uneven paw. 


More ugly fhape yet never living creature faw. 


49- 
Which when the knights beheld amazd they were, 


And wondred at fo fowle deformed wight. 
<©Such then,” (faid Una,) ‘‘as fhe feemeth here, 
Such is the face of falfehood; fuch the fight 

Of fowle Dueffa, when her borrowed light 

Is laid away, and counterfefaunce knowne.” 
Thus when they had the witch difrobed quight, 
And all her filthy feature open fhowne, 


They let her goe at will, and wander waies unknowne. 


50. 


Shee, flying faft from heavens hated face, 


And from the world that her difcovered wide, 
Fled to the waftfull wilderneffe apace, 

From living eies her open fhame to hide, 

And lurkt in rocks and caves, long unefpide. 
But that faire crew of knights, and Una faire, 
Did in that caftle afterwards abide, 

To reft them felves, and weary powres repaire ; 


END OF VOL. I. 
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I. 


Where ftore they fownd of al that dainty was and rare. 
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